Our  new,  rolling  city  desk  is  a  bus. 

A  bus  called  Action  Express. 

Every  day.  Action  Express  rolls  around 
Chicago,  calling  on  people  with  problems. 
People  with  opinions.  People  with  gripes. 

Wherever  we  park  our  Action  Express, 
people  pour  in  and  pour  out  their  problems. 
Their  problems  get  solved  and  the  stories 
they  tell  us  get  printed.  Every  day. 


Isn't  a  curb  service  city  desk  sort  of 
unusual?  Sure. 

But  one  responsibility  a  newspaper  has 
is  to  serve  the  people  where  they  live. 

Another  is  to  give  readers  something  new 
in  newspxjpjering. 

We're  rolling  merrily  along  in  both 
departments.  •!_ 

Chicago  Inbune 
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Detroit  had  a  kooky  situation.  You  could  buy  a  shot- 
and-a-beer  'til  2:00  A.M.  You  could  get  a  pizza  all 
night.  But,  if  you  were  a  diabetic  patient  who  needed 
insulin  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  well  .  . .  good  luck. 
iThe  Free  Press  got  letters  and  calls  about  the  problem. 
|So,  we  got  together  with  local  pharmacists  and  ar¬ 


ranged  to  divide  the  city  into  districts,  each  of  which 
would  have  a  pharmacist  on  duty  all  night  to  handle 
emergency  prescriptions.  Now,  all  a  patient  has  to  do 
is  phone  in  his  prescription,  and  it’s  delivered  right  to 
his  door.  Just  like  a  pizza.  Or,  the  Free  Press. 
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THE  ACTION  PAPER 


We  helped  open  after 
hour  spots  in  Detroit 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  TO  BETTER  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  THE  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  CHARLOTTE  NEWS  •  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER  •  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  •  MIAMI  HERALD  •TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 
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SEPTEMBER 


Kemp  Creative 
Engineering 
will  reduce 
your cost  of 
remelting 
stereo  metal. 


Kemp  engineered  automatic  remelt  systems 
eliminate  manual  handling  of  plates.  Molten 
metal  is  stored  at  casting  temperatures  for  pipe 
line  delivery  to  the  casting  furnaces.  You  save 
time,  reduce  wasted  floor  space,  and  apply  heat 
at  maxirpum  efficiency. 

Whether  you  heat  with  gas  or  electricity,  Kemp 
engineering  provides  melting  efficiency  at  lower 
manpower /fuel  costs. 

Write  for  Brochure  K-30  and  get  Kemp’s  slant 
on  remelting  stereo  metal.  The  C.  M.  KEMP 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  17,  Glen  Burnie, 
Maryland  21061. 

K^IMIP 

CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 
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I  5 — Pennsylvani#  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  District  5.  Pittsburqli 
Press  Club,  Pittsburgh. 

6-8 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Waterloo. 

6-8 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  Annapolis,  Md. 

I  7-8 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Retail  &  Classified  Seminar,  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

!  7-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12- 13 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Unio^ 

i  Wash. 

13- 15— Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Muehlebach  Ho 

.  tel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

14-  Texas  Press  Association.  Advertising  Conference.  Contessa  Inn,  Long- 

j  view. 

14-15— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
Springfield. 

14- 15 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Hotel  Stratford.  Alton, 

15- 18 — Western  IN  PA  Promotion  Conference.  Jasper,  Alberta. 

;  19-20 — ^Western  Kentucky  Press  Association.  Rough  River  State  Park. 

19-21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic 
Holiday  Inn,  Meadville. 

19-21 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association.  Chatham 
Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

19- 22 — New  York  Press  Association.  Thousand  Islands  Club,  Alexandria  Bay 

20- 21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  News-Editorial  Con 
ference.  Eddie  Mays  Inn,  Hood  River. 

22-24 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn.  Lab 
Placid. 

22-24 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel. 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

22-24— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pfister  Hotel  I 
Tower,  Milwaukee. 

22-25 — Southern  Region  INPA  Promotion  Conference.  Skirvin  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

22- Oct.  4 — Seminar  for  European  and  North  American  editors.  American 
Press  Institute,  New  York. 

26 -  Newspaper  Comics  Council.  Johnny  Victor  Theater,  New  York. 

27- 28 — Nebraska  Associated  Press  Association.  Hotel  Madsen,  Holdrege, 
Nab. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  Sales 
Clinic.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 

29- Oct.  2 — Central  Region  INPA  Promotion  Conference.  Hollenden  House, 
Cleveland. 

29-Oct.  2 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Sheraton  Palacn 
Hotel.  San  Francisco. 

OCTOBER  • 

3-5 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Pocono  Manor  Ine 
Pocono,  Pa. 

6-8 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City,  NJ. 

6-9 — Eastern  Region  INPA  Promotion  Conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

6-12 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

6- 18 — Seminar  for  Women's  Page  editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Ne» 

York. 

7- 8 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference.  Statler  Hilton,  Washington. 

9- 1’2— National  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Gibson,  Cincinnati. 

1 1-12 — UPl  Southern  California  Editors,  Ojai  Valley  Inn,  Ojai. 

11- 18 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Buenos  Aires. 

12 -  National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

13- 15 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Charleston,  S.C. 

13-15 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Newporter  Inn,  New¬ 
port  Beach,  Calif. 

13-15 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Winona,  Minn. 

17-20 — Florida  Press  Association.  Port-O-Call,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

19-20 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hiltonj 
Hotel,  Boston. 

19- 20 — South  Carolina  AP.  La  Tai  Inn,  Fripp  Island,  S.C. 

20- 22 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Nationwide  Inn,  Columbus 

20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23- 24— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

23-25 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Stouffers  In'' 
Louisville,  Ky. 
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Report  from  mis  on  the 
desirability  of  peace 


MmeyMarderrepating 
for  The  lUMmgtonPost 


The  man  beinjr  briefed  by 
U.S.  negotiators  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks  is  Wash¬ 
ington’s  most  distnistful 
reporter  of  diplomatic 
news,  and  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  trusted. 

Murrey  Marder’s  triple¬ 
checking  devotion  to  ac¬ 
curacy  has  won  him  State 
Departmental  respect  and 
the  admiring  emulation  of 
Washington  Post  col¬ 
leagues.  “He’s  always  call¬ 
ing  one  more  source,”  they 
say  in  the  newsroom . 

In  Paris,  those  sources 
have  included  Hanoi  dip¬ 
lomats  whose  views 
“emerged  in  lengthy  pri¬ 
vate  discussion  with  this 
reporter”  (Marder’s  eu¬ 
phemism  for  a  straight 
scoop). 

Under  a  Marder  byline, 
statemen’s  semantics  and 
the  loaded  language  of  di¬ 
plomacy  are  resolved  into 
clear  summaries  of  fact 
and  implication. 


Marder’s  skill  at  boring 
through  the  surface  of  any 
statement  was  developed 
early  in  his  Post  career, 
during  four  years’  cover¬ 
age  of  Sen.  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  investigations. 

He  w’as  a  copy  boy  on 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
at  17;  a  Marine  combat 
correspondent  for  four 
years;  and  one  of 
The  Washington  Post’s 
earliest  Nieman  Fellows. 
Since  1957  when  Marder 
opened  The  Post’s  first  Eu¬ 
ropean  bureau,  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  have  been  his  con¬ 
cern.  He’s  covered  them 
from  Washington,  United 
Nations,  Vietnam,  Asia 
and  Europe. 

For  Marder  and  every 
fact-seeker  on  this  news¬ 
paper,  “calling  one  more 
source”  has  paid  off.  Daily 
readers  in  nearly  half  a 
million  Washington  homes 
look  to  The  Post  as  their 
most  reliable  source  of  in  - 
formation. 


Counting  straws  in  the  wind  at  the  Paris  peace  talks:  Am¬ 
bassador  W.  Averell  Harriman,  right;  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  left, 
and  Murrey  Marder  of  The  Washington  Post. 


First  in  circulation  .  .  .  first  in  advertising  .  .  .  first  in  awards 
A  member  of  Newspaper  1 

RtprtMNtid  by:  OtncrsI— Sawy«r,  F«rgu»on.  W«lk«r.  Financial — Grant  Wabb  &  Co.  Hatala 
4  Rtaarta— Metropolitan  Publishers  Representatives,  inc.,  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.). 
Cemies— Puck.  Retofravure— Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  Intarnatienal— Interne* 
tional  Herald  Tribune.  Paris:  The  United  Kingdom,  Europe  and  India;  Antonio  Sambrotta. 
Rome:  Italy;  Media  Representatives  Inc..  Manila.  Tokyo:  The  Far  East:  Epoch  Publicity 
Agancy,  Taipei:  Taiwan;  Parker  Associated  Representations  (Pty.)  Ltd..  Sydr>m:  Australia; 
C.  K.  Beckett,  Auckland:  New  Zealand;  G.  Enriquez  Simoni.  Perea  4  Cia,  Mexico  City:  Mexico. 
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Take  Greater  Cleveland/Northeast  Ohio.  Think  about  its 
multi-billion  dollar  retail  business.  Its  megalopolitan 
diversity  and  strength.  Its  most  authoritative  communi¬ 
cations  medium.  The  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio's  largest  news¬ 
paper,  Nearly  400,000  circulation  daily  and  way  over  a 
half-million  on  Sunday.  More  than  50  million  lines  of 
advertising  published  in  '67.  First  in  the  market  in  re¬ 
tail,  national,  classified,  andalso  total  daily  advertising. 

The  Plain  Dealer 
is  what's  happening 
in  Cleveland 

To  make  sales  happen  in  Cleveland  get  Plain  Dealer 
Total  Marketing  Service,  Just  call  the  PD  Marketing  & 
Research  Department,  216-523-4079.  National  represen¬ 
tatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Eastern 
resort  &  travel  representatives:  The  Corfield  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Compiled 
^  By  Don  Maley 


Headline  writers  in  the  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian-Rem 
have  dubbed  New  Hampshire’s  hotel-motel  room  and  restaurai 
levy  the  “Bed  and  Belly  Tax.”  ...  For  a  long  time  the  Connrcticm^ 
Sunday  Herald,  William  Loeb’s  paper  for  rich  Fairfield  County,  hil 
a  slogan,  “No  Fear,  No  Favor,  'TTie  People’s  Paper.”  Now  it’s  “T^ 
Newspaper  with  a  Heart.”  .  .  .  The  New  York  Times  of  Mondi 
August  26,  spared  two  inches  of  space  on  the  bottom  of  Page  One 
report  Rocky  Colavito’s  accomplishment  as  a  pitcher  and  a  slugg^ 
for  the  Yankees  against  the  “Tigers.  In  one  paragraph  it  told  h« 
Rocco  Domenico  Colavito  scored  his  first  major-league  victory  as 
pitcher,  then  closed  with  the  note  that  “Mr.  Colavito,  known 
Rocky  .  .  .  also  scored  the  winning  run.”  Was  Scotty  Reston  back 
the  sports  beat?  .  .  . 

Sidney  A.  Bedient  is  marking  his  50th  year  with  the 
(Conn.)  Hour.  Now  editor  and  publisher  of  the  daily,  Bedient 
swered  an  ad  in  1918.  The  paper  sought  a  reporter,  “no  cigaretli 
fiend  or  boozehound  wanted.”  ...  A  propos  the  Democratic  ca 
vention,  with  its  tight  restrictions  on  newsmen,  the  AP  Log  recalls 
how  the  Dems  closed  the  doors  at  Chicago  Stadium  during  session 
of  the  1932  convention  that  nominated  FDR.  At  a  climactic  point 
the  proceedings  a  young  fellow  “fainted.”  Guards  rushed  him  out  ti 
nearest  door.  It  was  AP’s  diminutive  Henry  Ferguson,  who  just  hi| 
pened  to  have  a  fresh  load  of  5x7  holders  under  his  shirt.  An  ambi 
lance  “just  happened”  to  be  parked  outside — with  emergency  di 
veloping  gear  in  its  rear  compartment.  Needless  to  say,  the  stui 
worked  only  once,  but  AP  pulled  off  a  beat  .  .  . 

Frank  L.  Spencer  writes  “The  Thought  Just  Struck  Me”  for  t4 
Pawhuska  (Okla.)  Journal-Capital.  He  is  general  manager  .  . 
“Prep  Talk”  is  the  name  of  Mike  Ruehling’s  column  in  the 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald  .  .  .  Danville  (Ind.)  Gazette  editor  Bob  Peari 
who  writes  a  column  called  “Battin’  the  Breeze,”  uses  the  dictiond 
when  he’s  stuck  for  ideas.  He  recently  conjured  this  graph  by  tla 
method:  “Just  from  looking  at  the  two  words,  ‘Levity,’  and  ‘LevT 
one  might  suppose  they  came  from  a  common  root  word.  Howevq 
when  one  considers  the  differences  they  are  miles  apart.  If  ‘leviti 
means  frivolity  or  improper  gaiety,  ‘levity’  could  have  nothing 
do  with  ‘levy’  which  means  a  tax.  There’s  nothing  about  a  levy 
produce  improper  gaiety.”  .  .  .  “We  haven’t  heard  too  much  about 
lately,  but  we  understand  the  C.C.W.H.N.N.Y.O.  went  out  of  buJ 
ness.  The  organization?  “Club  for  Columnists  Who  Have  No  Nel 
York  Outlet.”  Now  that  Jimmy  Breslin’s  in  the  Post,  the  other  tn 
columnists  got  lonesome  and  went  home  .  .  .  Marv  Cermak  of  tl 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette  writes  a  column  called  “Smorgasbord 
which  he  describes  as  “jazz  to  cover  the  general  sports  scene.”  Mu 
tattles  on  his  paper,  informing  us  that  the  Gazette  ran  a  classified  g(f 
a  few  months  ago.  The  ad:  “REWARD — Lost  cat,  old  and  deaf 
answers  to  the  name  Tinker  Bell,’  ”...  Without  a  meci 
Columnist  Herb  Caen,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  in  an  item  ab«| 
Jane  Russell’s  love  interest,  described  her  as  being  “bound  to 
altered”  and  the  couple  as  “a  marriage  threat”  and  “about  to  coi^ 
mit  merger.”  Then  he  commented:  “Mustn’t  lose  my  license  as 
card-carrying  columnist.”  .  .  .  you  might  lose  your  license.  Herb,  '«| 
zipping  around  those  curves  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

FOR  YEARS  NOW  WE’VE  HAD  MORE  THAN  a  passing  inier-| 
in  classified  ads.  Can’t  help  but  wonder  what  kind  of  people  spe 
good  money  in  advertising  things  like:  “Relax  Baby!  Trenund 
Man  loves  you  887-9572”  (Miami  Herald).  Another  from  that  pap<| 
“GIN  runny  club  in  beautiful  beach  hotel,  information  call  after 
p.m.  Ft.  Lauderdale.  522-3393.”  .  .  .  how'z  about  a  gun  runny  rluh% 
can  drum  up  some  business  with  nearby  Cuba  .  .  .  And  aiiothi 
“DUMP  your  junk  cars  free  at  Minton’s  Dump  12800  Cairo 
Opalocka.  681-5131.  .  .  .  isnt  there  a  swamp  down  then 

ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK’S  QUIZ:  The  largest  page  size  ever  us 
has  been  51  inches  by  35  inches  for  The  Constellation,  printed 
1895  by  George  Roberts  as  part  of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
New  York  City.  'The  largest  page  of  any  present  newspaper  is 
inches  by  22  inches  in  The  Nantucket  (Mass.)  Inquirer  and  Mirn 
NEXT  QUIZ:  What  was  the  smallest?  Answer  next  week. 
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Pis  putting 

4  out  of  10  on 
target  good  enough 
for  your  game? 

It  isnH  in  Metro  St.  Louis. 


Add  the  Globe-Democrat  and  you’ll  hit  nearly  8  out  of  10  households. 

THE  FACT  IS:  The  most  coverage  you  can  get  with  only  one  newspaper  is  44.4%.* 
When  you  add  the  GLOBE  you  can  get  78.2%  coverage. 

ANOTHER  FACT  IS:  If  you  must  buy  only  one,  buy  the  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
— the  newspaper  with  the  PROVEN*  *  BUYING  POWER  behind  its  circulation. 
It’s  the  circulation  leader  in  81  of  91  counties  and  in  73  of  82  communities  over  2,500 
population  where  St.  Louis  newspapers  are  the  dominant  influence ...  a  true 
balanced  coverage  of  the  metro  area. 

*  Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Statement  for  12  Months  ending  September  30,  1967. 
**Source:  Neustadt  Analysis 
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Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
A  Member  of  Newspaper  I 


Editor  &.  Publisher 

e  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown  James  W.  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  ot  the  Board,  1912-1959  General  Manager 


Charter  Mcaiker,  Audit 
Bureau  at  Cironlalioaa 

Meudser,  AaKttean 
Busineae  Preaa  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1968 — 25,822. 
Renewal  Rate  76.81%. 
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Press  Outflanked  Again 

The  reporters  of  daily  newspapers  who  have  been  wattiiing  the  in¬ 
roads  of  television  coverage  over  the  last  18  years  on  their  once- 
privileged  position  at  national  political  conventions  have  found  them¬ 
selves  outflanked  once  again. 

The  arrangements  committee  for  the  National  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  found  a  way  to  further  isolate  the  reporters  from  the 
activities  on  the  convention  floor  which  it  is  their  duty  to  report.  They 
not  only  reduced  the  number  of  “floor  passes”  which  enabled  a  re¬ 
porter  to  enter  the  floor  to  speak  to  a  delegate  but  they  arranged  a 
row  of  seats  of  vip  visitors  between  the  press  seats  and  the  floor  which 
effectively  prevented  the  reporters  from  even  seeing  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  among  most  of  the  delegations. 

There  was  no  justification  for  erection  of  this  barrier.  It  reduced  the 
number  of  seats  available  to  the  working  press.  It  occupied  too  much 
space  for  the  number  of  seats  it  provided  for  viPS. 

This  was  just  one  more  olistacle  put  in  the  way  of  reporters  for  both 
printed  and  broadcast  media  to  prevent  the  fullest  reportage  of  events 
in  Chicago.  Some  of  it  was  the  result  of  three  local  strike  situations 
but  most  of  it  seemed  to  be  by  the  design  of  the  Chicago  authorities 
and/or  the  Democratic  Committee. 

After  the  forthcoming  election  campaign  is  completed  and  tempers 
have  simmered  down  there  should  be  a  full-scale  study  of  arrange¬ 
ments  and  failures  at  Miami  Beach  and  Chicago  by  a  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  all  media  and  both  political  parties.  It  is  not  imjx>ssible  that 
with  the  projx'r  cooperation,  rriordination  and  planning  most  of  these 
problems  could  be  avoided  in  the  future.  Providing,  of  course,  that 
everyone  wants  to  avoid  them. 

Police  Brutality 

We  have  been  somewhat  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  policemen 
and  police  authorities  who  have  been  charged  with  unwarrantetl 
brutality  in  critical  mob  situations  when  much  if  not  alb  of  it  has 
been  a  result  of  provocation. 

However,  we  have  no  sympathy  for  them  when  they  appear  to  be 
deliberately  assaulting  news  reporters  and  cameramen  in  what  appears 
to  be  an  effort  to  prevent  coverage  of  their  mob-controlling  tactics 
whatever  they  might  be.  We  refer  to  events  in  Chicago  during  the 
Democratic  Convention  when  a  score  of  newsmen  trying  to  record 
events  at  the  demonstrations  of  various  dissident  groups  were  set  upon 
by  police  who  obviously  didn’t  want  their  pictures  taken  or  their 
names  recorded.  They  had  removed  their  own  badges  of  identification 
although  most  of  the  reporters  and  cameramen  were  clearly  identifi¬ 
able. 

Brute  force  begets  brutality.  Some  of  the  stringent  security  measures 
enforced  in  Chicago  around  the  hotels,  the  convention  hall,  and  the 
lake  front,  might  have  been  necessary  but  a  lot  of  it  appeared  ex¬ 
cessive.  It  seems  to  us  that  our  up-to-now  jealousy  guarded  reputation 
for  a  free  press  has  been  badly  tarnished  by  the  ix>lice  attacks  on  news¬ 
men  in  Chicago.  The  wire  fences,  barbed  wire,  massive  |X)lice  and 
military  displays  haven’t  helped  our  national  reputation  of  a  free 
society  either. 
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POUCE  REPORTER 

There  is  a  wide  chasm  of  misunder- 
[landing — or  lack  of  understanding — be- 
ween  a  large  segment  of  law  enforcement 
ind  the  press,  a  chasm  which  works  to 
lie  detriment  of  both. 

This  is  a  problem  which  merits  close 
Itention  from  those  responsible  for  train- 
ig  and  day-to-day  operation  of  law  en- 
orcenient  agencies  and  those  responsible 
or  coverage  of  law  enforcement  activities 
)y  the  press;  working  together  to  better 
heir  inter-relationships. 

Questions  of  dedicated  young  men  at- 
(nding  police  academy  classes  reveal  a 
jeep  resentment  among  these  officers  over 
he  reporter  who  interferes  with  the  offi- 
er’s  performing  his  duties,  and  the  inac- 
;urati'  reporter.  Yet  their  resentment  is 
iqually  bitter  when  they  come  from  areas 
a  which  the  press  fails  almost  completely 
0  staff  the  crime  beat. 

The  problems  between  press  and  law 
nforrcnient  diminish  with  the  maturity 
if  individuals  on  both  sides  of  these  opera- 
ions  and  with  the  years  of  experience 
;ach  has.  Yet  it  long  has  been — and  un- 
loubtcdly  will  continue  to  be — the  prac- 
ice  to  put  the  youngest  reporters  on  the 
lolire  beat  and  the  youngest  law  enforce- 
nent  officers  out  on  patrol.  Thus  these  two 
inseasoned  groups  meet  in  the  field  and 
iften  wind  up  as  antagonists. 

The  key  word  in  solution  of  this  crucial 
iroblem  is  “responsibility;”  a  responsible 
aw  enforcement  and  a  responsible  news 
nedia. 

A-  veteran  newsman  who  has  enjoyed 
»mplete  cooperation  from  law  enforce- 
nent  for  a  period  of  20  years  is  left 
peechless  when  young  officers  report  their 
ipcricnces  with  the  press. 

What  do  you  tell  a  young  officer  who 
tports : 

A  90-foot  yacht  is  stolen  from  the  San 
'nncisco  Marina  and  heads  south.  Spot- 
ng  the  missing  ship,  the  Coast  Guard 
adios  a  sheriff’s  office  to  report  it  is  put- 
ing  in  at  a  down-coast  harbor,  probably 
i>r  fuel.  The  deputies  answer  immedi- 
lely,  find  the  yacht  taking  on  fuel  and 
nest  the  daring  culprits.  But  the  story 
itt  comes  out  in  the  local  paper  is  that 
be  deputies  spotted  the  missing  ship  on  a 
railer  pulled  in  at  a  service  station  and 
aade  their  capture! 

That  is  absurdly  irresponsible,  and  in- 
idents  like  this — hard  as  it  is  to  believe — 
bviou>ly  can  do  nothing  but  bring  re- 
entment,  criticism  and  loss  of  confidence 
-all  justified  in  this  case —  for  the  press 
Jnong  law  enforcement  officers. 

“They  never  come  around  unless  it  is 
^  try  to  find  something  to  make  us  look 
•d,”  is  by  far  the  most  common  corn- 
hint  heard  from  the  academy  classes 
'here  officers,  already  out  on  the  beat,  are 
ftciving  in-service  training. 

Examination  of  these  complaints  shows 
•Mt  of  them  come  from  far  too  thin- 
tinned  members  of  law  enforcement  who 
ave  unconsciously  placed  themselves  on 
»  defensive  and  read  into  what  they  read 
nd  hear  from  news  media  as  criticism 
f  their  activities. 
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Of  course,  there  are  times  that  items 
have  been  wrongly  slanted,  but  there  also 
are  times  that  the  bad  light  that  falls  on 
law  enforcement  comes  instead  from  the 
activity  of  the  officer  involved.  There  also 
are  times  that  criticism — as  long  as  it  is 
constructive  and  objective — is  a  good 
thing,  not  only  for  law  enforcement,  but 
for  the  community. 

A  responsible  press  first  of  all  must 
get  “involved”  with  law  enforcement.  It  is 
an  absolute  necessity  that  news  media 
have  a  police  beat  and  reporters  to  cover 
it  thoroughly.  Not  to  have  a  full-time  po¬ 
lice  reporter  who  is  on  the  police  scene 
off  and  on  every  day  is  to  fail  in  the 
media’s  responsibility  to  reflect  the  society 
in  which  it  is  located. 

A  police  reporter  must  be  a  personal¬ 
ity  who  is  interested  not  only  in  his  story, 
but  in  the  men  with  whom  he  will  be 
working  24  hours  a  day — depending  on 
the  crime  activity  of  the  moment. 

The  police  reporter  should  know  the 
men  on  the  beat  as  well  as  the  men  at  the 
station.  It  is  a  good  idea  for  him  to  spend 
an  entire  eight  hour  shift  on  his  own  time 
riding  with  a  patrolman,  or  walking  his 
beat  with  him.  The  insight  of  the  police¬ 
man’s  problem  which  can  come  from  this 
one  experience  is  invaluable  to  the  re¬ 
porter  in  his  dealing  with  all  law  enforce¬ 
ment. 

The  police  reporter  becomes  the  entire 
press  to  those  in  law  enforcement  with 
whom  he  works,  therefore  he  carries  the 
image  of  the  entire  press  with  his  every 
action.  It  is  well  known  that  law  enforce¬ 
ment  over  the  years  has  been  poorly  paid, 
and  he  should  be  properly  sympathetic 
and  understanding  of  this  plight —  espe¬ 
cially  since  newsmen  long  have  been  in 
the  same  underpaid  brackets. 

These  insights  help  the  man-to-man  re¬ 
lationship,  but  then  there  is  conduct  on 
the  scene  of  a  criminal  activity.  Often 
this  becomes  a  scene  of  conflict  between 
the  press  and  law  enforcement  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  press  normally  is  under  ex¬ 
treme  minute-by-minute  pressure  of  his 
deadline  and  needs  expeditious  handling 
of  the  information,  while  the  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officer  has  his  hands  full  preserving 
the  scene,  the  peace,  subduing  the  crim¬ 
inal,  and  being  sure  his  case  is  huilt  for 
presentation  in  court  all  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  restrictive  judicial  opinions. 

Here  is  where  mature  responsibility 
comes  into  full  swing  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence.  The  trained  reporter  won’t  attempt 
to  bother  the  officer  while  he  obviously 
is  far  too  preoccupied  to  have  anything 
at  the  moment  but  a  feeling  of  interfer¬ 
ence.  Yet  the  trained  officer  will  make 
himself  momentarily  available  to  the  news 
media  at  his  earliest  convenience  to  give 
the  newsmen  a  “bare  bones”  fill-in.  The 
reporter  who  has  trained  himself  to  be 
observant  will  need  no  more  than  this  to 
make  his  first  deadline.  His  in-depth  cov¬ 
erage  can  come  minutes  later  when  the 
scene  has  quieted  down. 

Maybe  consideration  would  be  the 
word  for  the  relationship  between  reporter 
and  officer,  yet  it  is  a  word  seldom 
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thought  of  because  it  so  obviously  should 
play  a  large  part  in  each  man’s  day-to-day 
relationships  with  everyone. 

The  reporter  who  has  consideration 
enough  of  the  officer  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  get  the  situation  under  control  before 
his  questioning,  also  will  be  the  man  who 
looks  up  the  officer  with  a  word  of  praise 
for  a  job  well-done.  The  officer  who  feels 
a  reporter  was  fair  and  objective  with  the 
case  he  handled,  also  will  pass  along  a 
compliment  on  the  story.  Then  when 
either  is  dissatisfied  with  the  other’s  per¬ 
formance  criticism  becomes  much  easier 
to  swallow. 

There  is  no  reason  for  any  reporter  to 
interfere  with  law  enforcement  in  per¬ 
formance  of  its  duties.  One  of  the  most 
haunting  of  photographs  for  responsible 
newsmen  which  came  out  of  recent  civil 
disorders  from  Oakland,  Calif.,  showed  a 
line  of  officers  with  batons  grasped  in 
front  of  them,  holding  back  a  solid  line  of 
photographers  with  their  cameras  crammed 
into  the  faces  of  the  officers.  Those 
cameramen  had  no  rightful  business  there, 
the  officers  had  no  need  to  be  subjected  to 
such  treatment  and  in  all  truth,  there 
should  have  been  a  lot  of  damaged  camera 
equipment  that  day.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
discipline  of  the  officers  involved  that 
there  wasn’t,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  those 
on  both  sides  that  incidents  like  this  have 
been  ironed  out  with  steps  taken  to  try 
to  keep  them  from  recurring. 

These  have  been  instances  where  law 
enforcement  was  on  the  right,  but  there 
are  just  as  many  where  officers  have  been 
wrong  and  an  alert  press  is  needed  to  keep 
pointing  out  such  incidents.  It  was  an 
alert  press  in  Detroit  that  uncovered  al¬ 
leged  murder  of  Negroes  by  police  officers 
in  detail  enough  that  the  officers  involved 
were  indicted.  It  also  was  an  alert  press 
that  revealed  a  burglary  ring  among  offi¬ 
cers  in  Denver,  Colo.,  several  years  back. 

One  thing  to  be  watched  is  that  there  is 
enough  of  «  balance  maintained  in  police- 
{Continued  on  page  38) 


Short  Takes 

Classified  ad;  Waiters,  waitresses  & 
bartenders  a  good  jab  and  a  good  place  to 
work. — Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune. 

*  «  * 

Adolfo,  the  couturier-hatter,  has  just 
slipped  off  a  delicious  pair  of  black  velvet 
pantaloons  to  the  Duchess  of  Windsor. — 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

«  «  « 

Souza,  a  center-forward  for  the  Fall 
River  Astros  of  the  American  Soccer 
League,  made  his  first  kick  from  37  years 
out. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

«  «  * 

Twelve  bridesmaids  gowned  in  pink 
and  carrying  a  single  long-stemmed  pink 
peony  looked  like  a  tv  spectacular. — 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 

*  «  * 

Quartaron,  police  said,  suffered  a  bullet 
wound  in  the  left  thing. — Boston  Globe. 
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BY  JA^ES  0.  JACKS0«) 

PRAGUE  CUPI) — THE  CADGE  OF  COURAGE  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA  IS  A  LITTLE 
SCRAP  OE  RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE  CLOTH  PINNED  OVER  THE  HEART. 

THEY  ARE  THE  NATIONAL  COLORS  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  AND  THEY  RING 

TRUE  THESE  DAYS.  THOSE  NOT  VEARING  THE  BADGE  ARE  HANDED  ONE  BY 

PASSERSBY. 

I  GOT  MINE  FROM  A  BRIGHT-EYED  GIRL  KARLOVY  UNIVERSITY  ON  A 

TOUR  OE  THIS  SOV  lET -OCCUPIED  CITY  THURSDAY. 

I  SAW  NO  FEWER  THAN  100  SOVIET  TANKS  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OE  THE  CITY, 
WHICH  HAS  BEEN  THE  TARGET  OF  BLOODY  INVASIONS  SINCE  A  CENTURY  BEFORE 

CHRIST  BY  SLAVS*  MAGYARS,  TARTARS,  T'PKS  AND  ROMAN'S  ... 


Or,  as  Jim  Jackson  wrote  in  anotker 
great  dispatcli  from  Prague  last  week  . . . 


THE  CZECHS  KNOW  THERE  IS  LITTLE  THEY  CAN  DO  AGAINST  SUPERIOR 
FORCE.  BUT  THEIR  HATRED,  THEIR  VENOM,  THEIR  OWN  PASSIONATE  NA''‘IONAL 
SPIRIT  SHOWS  THROUGH.  SOMETIMES  TO  THE  DEATH. 

A  young  woman  is  ground  to  death  BENEATH  THE  TREADS  OF  A  SOVIET 
TANK  OUTSIDE  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  HEADQUARTERS. 
ACCORDING  TO  SOME  CZECHS  WHO  WERE  THERE,  SHE  HOLDS  UP  A  PICTURE  OF 
COMMUNIST  PARTY  LEADER  ALEXANDER  DUBCEK  LIKE  THE  IKON  OF  A  SAINT  AND 
'WALKS  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  TANK. 

THERE  IN  WENCESLAS  SQUARE  IS  A  YOUNG  MAN  SPITTING  AT  A  COLUMN  OF 
TANKS.  THERE  IS  A  YOUNG  MOTHER,  CHILD  IN  ARMS,  STANDING  ON  A  STREET 
AS  ANOTHER  TANK  GOES  BY.  IF  LOOKS  COULD  KILL,  THE  TANK  'WOULD  BE  IN 

flames  now. 

I  SEE  ONE  young  MAN  TAKE  A  RED,  WHITE  AND  BL'IE  CZECHOSLOVAK 
FLAG  AND  STICK  IT  IN  THE  TREADS  OF  A  TANK.  HE  IS  ONE  OF  MANY  WHO  CARRY 
LITTLE  FLAGS  THIS  DAY. 

ON  A  SIDE  STREET,  THOUGH,  IS  THE  PRIZE.  PEOPLE  LOOK  AT  IT  WITH 
SATISFACTION.  IT  IS  A  RUSSIAN  TANK,  CHARRED  AND  SMOKING,  AND  ON  ITS 
SIDE  A  BRIGHT  RED  SWASTIKA  HAS  BEEN  SMEARED. 

THE  LAST  TIME  THIS  HAPPENED  WAS  THAT  OTHER  DAY  OF  WOE  IN  MARCH, 
1939,  WHEN  THE  NAZIS  CAME  IN  THE  SAME  WAY. 

NOT  FAR  FROM  THE  TANK  IS  A  SOVIET  AMMUNITION  CARRIER,  BURNED  OUT 
AND  shattered.  IT  GOES  OFF  WITH  A  MIGHTY  ROAR  AND  ITS  EXPLODING  CARGO 
KEEPS  GOING  "WHUMPl  WHUMPI  WHUMPI*  ALMOST  RHYTHMICALLY. 

THE  EXPLOSIONS  ECHO  OVER  THE  CITY. 

*  AT  THE  HIGH  END  OF  THE  SQUARE,  YO’JNG  CZECHOSLOVAKS  SIT  IN  ROWS 
AND  stare  off  INTO  THE  SKY,  PRETENDING  TO  LOOK  BORED  STIFF,  AS  TANKS 
DROVE  TOWARD  THEM. 

THERE  IS  FEAR,  I’M  SURE.  BUT  THESE  KIDS  HAVE  A  STRONGER  EMOTION, 
TOO.  YOU  READ  IT  IN  THEIR  FACES. 

FMUZOAED 
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The  Losers* 
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CX)X  NOMINATED  FOR  PRESIDENT 
ON  44™  BALLOT  AFTER  PAL3fER  QUIT 
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DEMOCRA  TS  NOMINA  TE  DAVIS  AND  C  W.  BRYAN; 
FORMER,  ACCLAIMED.  CALLS  PARTY  TO  BATTLE; 
SMITH  PROMISES  TO  WORK  HARD  FOR  THE  TICKET 


SMITH  WINS  NOMINATION  ON  FIRST  BALLOT 
WITH  849^  VOTES  AFTER  STA  TES  SHIFT  TO  HIM; 
PLATFORM  mTH  A  DRY  PLANK  IS  ADOPTED 


REPUBLICANS  NAMELANDON  UNANIMOUSL  Y; 
HE  ACCEPTS  PLATFORM,  ADDING  OWN  IDEAS 
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Newsmen  frustrated 
in  Democrats’  fort 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Chicago  rangement  between  the  Brother- 
Security  measures  imposed  at  hood  of  Electrical  Workers,  on 
convention  hotels  and  the  Inter-  strike  against  Illinois  Bell  Tele¬ 
national  Amphitheatre  by  local,  phone  Company  for  three 
state  and  federal  officials,  in-  months,  and  the  office  of  Mayor 
eluding  the  FBI  and  Secret  Daley,  that  this  convention  was 
Service,  together  with  the  held  here  instead  of  in  some 
strikes  of  electrical  workers,  bus  other  city.  The  “deal”  was  for 
and  taxi  drivers,  turned  the  union  volunteers  to  make  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  necessary  telephone  installations 
into  one  continual  frustration  at  the  Amphitheatre  but  nothing 
for  representatives  of  the  press  was  said  about  any  arrange- 
as  well  as  the  delegates.  ments  at  the  headquarters’ 

Add  to  this  the  attempts  of  hotel,  the  Hilton, 
dissident  groups  to  demonstrate 

at  or  near  strategic  hotels  and  Union’s  booth  in  press  area 
the  rigid  police  measures  to  keep 

them  in  line,  and  parts  of  the  brotherhood  is  probably 

city— particularly  on  Michigan  the  only  union  in  history  that 
Avenue  around  the  Conrad  Hil-  had  a  prominent  “booth”  in  the 
ton  Hotel,  convention  headquar-  working  press  area  of  the  cen¬ 
ters,  and  the  convention  site  vention  hall  as  its  own  opera- 
itself— were  aptly  described  by  tions  base  and  where,  incident- 
some  correspondents  as  an  could  get  details  about 

armed  camp.  Datelines  of  “Fort  the  arrangements.  More  than 
Chicago”  or  “Fort  Democrat”  11.800  members  of  the  IBEW 
were  suggested  by  some.  have  been  on  strike  and  600  of 

them  volunteered  their  time 
The  privileged  few  without  pay,  it  was  emphasized, 

to  make  the  convention  installa¬ 
tions. 

Without  extra  wiring  and  tele¬ 
phones  in  the  vast  Hilton  base¬ 
ment  many  of  the  “booths” 
carrying  the  names  of  news- 
papers  and  news  services  went 
unused.  In  some,  desks  and 
chairs  were  piled  in  disarray. 
In  others  a  few  typewriters  were 
used. 

The  Gannett  Newspapers,  un¬ 
able  to  get  telephones  in  the 
headquarters  area,  booked  suites 
at  the  Hilton  where  telephones 
were  availablp  through  the  hotd 
switchboard.  Western  Union  had 
Telex  machines  in  operation. 

Television  hampered 


CONVENTION  CASUALTY — Stave  Northrup.  a  Washington  Pott 
photographer,  was  pictured  after  he  wat  assaulted  by  Chicago  police 
during  a  demonstration  by  Yippie*. 


ews  media  protest 
[ubbins:  of  24  men 


like  a  ghost  town;  because  of 
the  threats  of  demonstrations, 
the  fencing  and  barbed  wire 
Chicago  television  crew,  who  said  their  barricades  around  the  Conven- 
Two  dozen  Chicago  and  out-  camera  was  broken.  tion  Hall,  only  the  privileged 

k-town  newsmen  were  assaulted  Mark  Saunders,  a  reporter  for  few  with  the  proper  credentials 

y  police  here  Sunday,  Monday  the  Booth  Newspapers  in  Michi-  could  get  anywhere  near  the 

md  Tuesday  while  they  were  at-  gan.  place ;  even  chartered  press 

i^^mpting  to  cover  police  efforts  James  Stricklin,  an  NBC  buses  and  delegates’  buses  left 

control  demonstrators  at  vari-  cameraman.  passengers  off  with  a  long  walk 

us  points  in  the  city.  James  Evans,  NBC  reporter,  to  the  entrances. 

Newsmen  charged  that  police  Larry  Pluta,  a  photographer  for  The  transportation  strikes 
ittaoked  them  to  prevent  them  Pro-Media.  were  used  as  an  excuse  by  the 

:rom  photographing  the  inci-  Duane  Hall,  a  Sun-Times  hotels  to  discontinue  valet  and 

■'■nts  and  also  alleged  that  some  photographer.  laundry  service  for  the  duration, 

xilicf  had  removed  their  name  Donald  JonJack,  a  Sun-Times  The  Hilton  told  its  “guests.” 

and  badges  in  order  to  avoid  reporter.  John  Culhane,  a  News-  The  other  hotels  let  people  find  Due  to  the  electricians’  strike 

dentification.  The  newsmen  wore  week  reporter.  out  for  themselves.  It  was  said  and  the  limitations  imposed  by 

dentifying  helmets  or  arm  bands  jgff  Lowenthal  a  Newsweek  that  employes  could  not  get  to  the  City  Administration  on 

fir  carried  cameras.  photographer.  '  work  to  perform  these  tasks.  As  mobile  units,  live  remote  pickups 

On  the  casualty  list  were  the  Howard  Berliant  a  free  lance  reporter  put  it,  “drip  dry  were  prevented  and  television 
following:  nhotoirraDher  '  clothing  became  an  expense  ac-  coverage  suffered.  In  contrast 

Bob  Black,  a  photographer  for  ^  ^  ^p-  ’  x  „  ap  w  count  item  at  a  political  conven-  to  Miami  Beach  where  mobile 

IHc  Sun-Times.  leper  ,  a  -  with  tv  cameras  roamed 

John  Linstead,  a  reporter  for  Po™*"-  j  ^  xu  f  •+  history.”  the  city  to  cover  the  Republican 

Ihe  Chicago  Daily  News.  ,  Jones,  head  of  the  Uetroit  Enforcement  of  police  security  proceedings.  Mayor  Daley’s  office 

Delos  Hall,  a  CBS  television  bureau,  Newsweek.  ^  brought  injury  to  a  score  of  prohibited  any  such  units  on 

!  <meraman.  Robert  Jackson,  Chicago’s  reporters  and  photographers,  the  streets  around  the  hotels. 

Steven  Northrup,  a  Washing-  American  reporter.  charges  of  police  brutality,  and  Television  news  crews  had  to 

fw  Post  photographer.  Frank  Hanes,  Chicago’s  Amer-  protests  by  editors  to  Chicago  resort  to  filmed  or  taped  cover- 

I  Walter  James  and  Charles  ican  photographer.  officials.  age  for  later  broadcast, 

i'fiarris,  members  of  an  ABC  (Continued  on  page  14)  It  was  only  by  a  special  ar-  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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LOOKING  IT  OVER— UPl'i  New  York  tfate  political  writer  Kirtland 
I.  King,  left,  and  Dale  M.  Johns,  Central  Division  manager,  take  time 
out  to  assess  the  situation  at  the  Democratic  Convention. 


Donkey  tales 


DEM  BUGS! — Plies  were  a  biting  hazard  to  newsmen  working  at  the 
International  Amphitheatre  and  Jean  Heller,  AP  Washington  re¬ 
porter,  took  her  turn  at  knocking  them  off  with  a  can  of  insecticide. 
Old  timers  told  Jean  she  was  too  young  to  remember  the  1952 
Democratic  and  Republican  conventions  when  flies  were  so  plentiful 
that  fogging  machines  were  used  at  night  in  the  Amphitheatre. 


Because  of  Chicago’s  telephone 
strike,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  set  up  its  main  conven¬ 
tion  news  room  at  the  amphi¬ 
theatre. 

An  advance  guard  of  Wash¬ 
ington  staffers  began  filing  copy 
from  the  huge  hall,  still  bustling 
with  construction  activity,  long 
before  most  newsmen  arrived. 
Striking  telephone  workers, 
under  an  agreement  with  Chi¬ 
cago  Mayor  Richard  Daley,  had 
the  main  trunk  circuits  and  a 
10-trunk  switchboard  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  time  the  advance 
team  of  reporters- writers, 
headed  by  Washington  news  edi¬ 
tor  Grant  Dillman,  arrived  a 
week  before  the  convention 
opened. 

Telephones  in  the  downtown 
area  hotels,  where  the  delegates 
were  housed,  were  plentiful 
during  pre-convention  week  but 
as  more  and  more  delegates  and 
newsmen  began  streaming  in  the 
situation  became  acute.  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  bank  of 
six  pay  telephones  with  as  many 
as  five  covered  with  small  signs: 
“Sorry,  temporarily  out  of 
order.”  They  were  jammed  with 
coins  which  could  not  be  im¬ 
mediately  collected  because  of 
the  strike. 

*  *  « 

UPI  reporters  were  told  in  an 
advance  memo  that  one  of  their 
first  items  of  business  upon 
reaching  their  hotels  was  to 
look  for  “out  of  the  way”  pay 
telephones  in  corridors  or  on 
upper  floors.  “And  keep  a 
supply  of  dimes  at  all  times,” 
the  memo  said. 

Hotel  switchboards  were  con¬ 
stantly  overloaded.  Incoming 
calls  took  as  much  as  15  minutes 
to  complete  during  peak  periods. 

Arnold  Sawislak,  UPI  politic¬ 
al  writer,  tried  six  successive 
Democratic  National  Committee 


numbers  one  morning  and  found 
them  all  jammed.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  was  to  prowl  hotel  corridors 
— old  fashioned  legwork — until 
the  right  source  could  be  located 
in  the  flesh  and  many  reporters 
in  the  city  did  just  that  rather 
than  waste  time  with  the  phones. 

Two  other  UPI  reporters,  Roy 
McGhee  and  Isabelle  Hall,  found 
two  phones  with  “out  of  order” 
signs  actually  were  working. 
They  completed  their  calls  but 
police  officers  quickly  stepped  in 
and  ordered  them  away  with  the 
explanation  they  had  tagged  the 
phones  with  the  “out  of  order” 
signs  to  keep  them  available  for 
the  “private  use  of  police.” 

*  «  * 

UPI’s  workroom  at  the  Con¬ 
rad  Hilton  Hotel,  official  con¬ 
vention  headquarters,  was  bar¬ 
ren  of  telephones  but  busy. 
Reporters  covering  credentials 
hearings,  briefings  and  news 
conferences  in  the  hotel  used 
the  Hilton  workroom  to  write  the 
stories  which  then  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  amphitheatre  over 
one  special  circuit  for  relay  onto 
the  main  trunk  circuits.  An  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  relay  circuit  ran 
to  an  upstairs  suite  which  was 
used  as  a  dispatch  room  for  the 
drivers  of  the  fleet  of  automo¬ 
biles  used  to  transport  UPI  re¬ 
porters  about  the  city.  The  relay 
circuit  to  the  main  newsroom 
often  would  carry  a  stream  of 
urgent  copy,  interspersed  with 
urgent  requests  for  a  car  at 
some  distant  hotel. 

*  *  * 

With  protest  demonstrations 
and  parades — ^which  the  city 
banned — promised  by  hippies 
and  peace  groups  and  the  ever¬ 
present  danger  of  racial  flareups 
in  the  city,  tha  tegulax  UPI 
bureau  in  Chicago  took  on  the 
assignment  of  covering  these 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


POSITIVELY — The  complete  photo  proceuing  system  set  up  by  the 
Associated  Press  at  the  Democratic  convention  in  Chicago  was  used 
to  process  and  print  pictures  taken  by  many  AP  member  photo¬ 
graphers.  Here,  John  Morris.  New  York  Times  photo  editor,  selects 
a  negative  tor  printing.  At  left.  Bill  Achati,  AP  Philadelphia  photo 
editor,  studies  film. 


FAREWELL — When  the  1972  political  conventions  roll  around,  F.  A. 

(Al  Resch,  executive  newsphoto  editor  of  the  Associated  Press,  will 
be  retired.  Resch  has  been  directing  AP  convention  photo  coverage 
since  1932.  During  the  convention  in  Chicago  this  week,  Resch's 
convention  photo  staff  got  together  for  a  dinner  at  the  Ascot  Hotel 
and  presented  with  a  rather  somber  pictur  eof  himself — signed  by 
all  his  crew.  From  left:  'Rnek,  Dick  Strobel,  Los  Angeles  photo  editor; 

Bilt  Aebati,  Philadelphia  photo  editor;  PcmiL  Shane,  Milwaukee  photo¬ 
grapher. 
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member  of  the  news  staff  in  the 
same  bureau.  She  flew’  to  Boston 
four  days  after  their  wedding 
to  cover  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy’s 
first  speech  since  his  brother 
Robert’s  assassination,  then  to 
Chicago  for  the  convention.  The 
Halls’  plan  a  more  appropriate 
honeymoon — after  the  November 
election. 


■W  '  '  •  Associated  Press  Chicago  Bu- 

L  reau  Chief  A1  Orton  and  assist-  Ijt 

more  than  f  f  ^  ^ 

establish  extensive  news  and  * 

communications  arrangements 

'•  £qj.  ^jjg  Democratic  Convention  PAPER  WOI^ — UPl  Washington 

INSIDE  STUFF — Fred  Ferris,  left,  of  UPl's  Washington  bureau,  has  in  the  face  of  strikes.  A  corre-  "“T*  Dillman  keeps 

the  complete  attention  of  White  House  reporter  Merrinan  Smith.  spondingly  important  task  was  s  eet  “P  t®  «  •  ■" 

.  ®  ^  copy  flowing  over  the  newswires. 

^  to  prepare  AP  for  the  possibil-  '  ^ 

{Continued  from  page  12)  Other  convention  veterans  re-  that  the  major  story  mig^ht 

outside  activities.  Bruce  B.  niembered  the  flies  draw’n  to  the  times  switch  from  the  con-  „.oa  onlv  hv  kpv  and  A  P  man 

Bakke  of  the  Des  Moines  bureau  amphitheatre  by  the  adjacent  yention  hall  to  demonstrations  had  several  but  at  the  third  a 

headed  a  special  team  assigned  .^^Td  t  ik’  cl  ^s  a^ LTupon^^^^ 

to  the  demonstrators.  It  in-  equippea  witn  inseci  repeiianis  elaborate  walkie  talkie  the  owner  of  the  anartment  and 

eluded  William  Reilly,  former  t*'®  spray  and  rub-in  variety,  system,  powered  by  a  trans-  all  AP  men  likelv  to  be  switched 
Saivon  staffer  with  the  news  Some  newsmen  began  their  fitter  aton  the  Randolnh  Tower  “KC*y  ^  swit^ea 

j>aigon  sianer  witn  me  n^s  ,  .  ,  ...  liberal  rubbine  of  u-  u  u  ^  a r.  u "  to  not  duty  were  advised  of  it. 

service  s  audio  department.  Cal  tf*CKs  wim  a  iioerai  ru oping  oi  ^.hjch  houses  the  AP  bureau  in  t^-u  -j  j  au  oi.-  i.  a 

Orr  of  the  Chicago  staff  and  the  repellant  on  arms  and  necks,  downtown  Chicago,  kept  the  bu-  provided  the  Chicago  staff 

Richard  C.  Longw’orth,  a  mem-  *  *  *  reau  and  the  AP  staff  in  the  AP  convention 

her  of  the  Moscow  staff  now  on  UPl’s  Convention  News  Serv-  International  Amphitheatre  in  staffers  with  specially  designed 
leave  of  absence  for  a  Niemann  ice,  providing  convention  copy,  dose  communication.  An  .4P  armoanos  into  wmen  press 

Fellowship.  Longworth  was  schedules  for  caucuses  and  news  man  monitored  the  short  wave  ^  inserted.  Made 

i-isiting  relatives  in  Chicago  and  conferences  and  highlights  of  all  connection  on  the  platform  *r  transparent  plastic  the 

volunteered  for  the  convention,  speeches  and  statements,  over-  throughout  the  convention.  oanas  carriea  me  words  Ytticmi 
•  ♦  ♦  came  severe  communications  When  hippies  and  police  . 

Security  around  the  amphi-  handicaps  to  go  into  operation,  clashed  at  Lincoln  Park  Monday  ®”'^>".atecl  the  possi- 

theatre  was  the  tightest  many  More  than  60  Teletype  installa-  night,  the  information  was  re-  *  *  t  ^ 

reporters  could  recall  for  any  tions  were  completed  in  the  layed  instantly  to  the  platform  troops  might  misinterpret 

political  convention.  Pierre  Sal-  amphitheatre  —  to  newspaper  staff  and  immediately  included  .  ®  ^  er  reacning 

inger,  former  press  secretary  bureaus,  the  major  broadcast  in  the  general  convention  story,  ,  ®  ®  press 

to  the  late  President  John  F.  networks  and  the  candidates’  prepared  on  the  platform.  . 

Kennedy,  almost  didn’t  get  in  convention  hall  headquarters —  Dill  said  that  before  police  Dill’s  instructions  also  in¬ 
fer  a  news  conference  he  had  by  the  telephone  workers  who  fired  their  first  tear  gas,  the  AP  cl'^ded  names,  addresses  and 
cthed  in  behalf  of  Sen,  George  agreed  to  work  in  the  hall.  At  had  five  men  in  the  park,  all  phone  numbers  of  all  hospitals 
McGovern  of  South  Dakota.  The  the  Conrad  Hilton,  one  CNS  equipped  with  walkie  talkies  and  within  a  40-block  perimeter  of 
Illinois  Attorney  General,  Wil-  outlet  was  installed  and  Xerox  relaying  the  forcible  eviction  ^^®  Amphitheatre,  information 
liam  G,  Clark,  was  almost  facsimile  copies  of  each  item  on  “blow  by  blow,”  phones  and  press  facilities  at 

stranded  at  one  entrance  until  the  wire  were  distributed  to  40  An  AP  photo  car  equipped  airporte,  names  and  phone 
Frank  L.  Spencer,  UPl’s  Chi-  clients.  with  strong  two-way  radio  was  numbers  of  all  public  and  priv- 

cago  bureau  manager,  assured  *  *  •  also  at  the  scene.  ate-industry  officials  reporters 

gnards  it  was  O.K.  to  admit  Among  the  members  of  UPl’s  Dill,  who  spent  some  time  in  niight  want  to  conta<^  in  the 
Clark,  a  Democrat  now  seeking  staff  was  a  new’ly-wed  couple —  Navy  intelligence,  arranged  for  event  of  trouble.  In  addition,  he 
to  unseat  Republican  Sen.  Ever-  Washington  night  editor  Stanley  rental  of  three  telephones  in  two  gave  information  on  where  police 
ett  M.  Dirksen.  Hall  and  Isabelle  McCaig,  a  homes  and  a  hotel  in  the  area  'y®ald  take  prisoners  and  even 

at  a  cost  of  about  $25  a  day.  listed  a  pointy  of  contact  with 
B  I U  t  j  '*  Just  showing  a  press  card  hippie  leaders  in  case  they  were 

'■  ^  I  I  I  «j  it  would  admit  AP  men  to  one  of  needed. 

I  ^  — ■ — nrir-  ^^®  phones.  The  second  entrance  {Continupd  on  page  14) 


REGIONAL  NEWS  DESK — Wes  Gallagher  (center).  Associated 
Preu  general  manager,  checked  with  Sid  Hurlburt  (right)  on  the 
operation  of  AP's  regional  news  desk  at  the  Democratic  convention. 
Standing  beside  Gallagher  is  Harrison  Humphries  of  the  regional 
staff.  Deskman  Jay  Sharbutt  has  his  back  to  the  camera. 
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BETWEEN  ASSIGNMENTS — These  Associated  Press  photographers 
gathered  their  second  wind  after  they  had  completed  assignments 
and  awaited  new  ones  at  the  Democratic  Convention.  They  are  John 
Duricka,  Now  York,  and  Bob  Johnson,  Atlanta. 


Demo-graphs 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

Some  newsmen  shunted  to 
hotels  outside  the  Conrad  Hilton 
convention  headquarters  found 
themselves  with  a  plus:  Easy 
access  to  their  rooms.  At  the 
Hilton,  passengers  waited  in 
lines  behind  a  velvet  rope  to  get 
an  “up”  elevator.  One  newsman 
said  it  took  seven  minutes  to 
reach  the  sixth  floor  on  one 
occasion. 

*  *  * 

AP  photographer  John  Du- 
ricka  photographed  arrival  of 
federal  troops  and  national 
guardsmen,  as  well  as  the  stern 
activities  of  blue-uniformed 
police  and  came  up  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  town  was 
militarized  sufficiently  for  the 
“walk”  and  “don't  walk”  cross¬ 
ing  signs  to  be  changed  to  “for¬ 
ward  march”  and  “halt.” 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  recognizable  haz¬ 
ards  outside  the  door  of  the  AP 
photo  workroom  in  the  Amphi¬ 
theatre  was  the  frequent  passing 
of  electric  carts.  A  photographer 
dashing  to  an  assignment  could 
be  cut  down.  So  this  notice  was 
posted  inside  the  door:  “Caution 
Pass  through  this  doorway 
slowly.  Heavy  traffic  outside,  in¬ 
cluding  trucks.” 

*  *  * 

The  transportation  shortage 
heightened  the  cameraderie 
among  newsmen.  Anyone  in  a 
car  who  even  looked  like  a  news¬ 
man  was  likely  to  be  asked : 
“Are  you  going  to  the  Amphi¬ 
theatre?”  CBS  earned  the 
thanks  of  many  newsmen  for 
allowing  them  to  ride  huge 
chartered  buses  every  half  hour 
between  the  Amphitheatre  and 
downtown. 

*  *  * 

A  new  title — “Transportation 
Editor” — fell  to  Fred  Wright 
Jr.,  when  the  AP  hired  five  cars, 
a  small  bus  and  several  college 
student  drivers  to  transport  its 
staff  the  seven  miles  between 
their  hotels  and  the  convention 
hall. 

*  *  * 

Sterling  Green  of  the  AP  and 
Joe  Hutnyan  of  the  American 
Banker  magazine  were  casual¬ 
ties  of  the  laundry  blackout. 
Separately  they  walked  the  10 
blocks  to  a  laundry  which  prom¬ 
ised  one-day  service.  When 
Green  retrieved  his  laundry  the 
next  day  a  note  was  attached: 
“Through  mistake  Mr.  Hutnyan 
have  Mr.  Green’s  shirts,  socks. 
Rest  of  his  underwear  in  box.” 
Fortunately  Green  knew  Hutn¬ 
yan  and  took  the  box  of  laundry 
to  his  room  where  they  spilled 
both  boxes  on  a  bed  and  sorted 
out  their  clothing. 


FLAREUP  ON  THE  FLOOR  of  the  Democratic  Convention  involved 
Dan  Rather,  CBS  reporter,  and  security  agents  near  the  Georgia 
delegation.  Rather  was  shoved  and  floored  by  a  punch  in  the 
stomach. 


harmonious  relationship  between 
the  news  media  representatives 
and  our  personnel,” 

Michael  Waters,  an  Asso*  iated 
Press  reporter,  was  stoppi^d  by 
a  policeman  at  one  demonstra¬ 
tion.  The  officer’s  superior, 
noting  Waters’  red  armband 
reading  “AP,”  ordered,  “Let  him 
through,  he’s  Air  Police.” 

At  a  meeting  with  news  media 
representatives.  Police  Superi^ 
tendent  James  B.  Conlisk  Jr, 
said  he  had  ordered  a  full  in. 
vestigation  of  the  incidents. 

The  Department  of  Justice  ii 
Washington  announced  that  tli* 
FBI  had  undertaken  a  separate 
investigation. 

Vehement  protests  were  regis¬ 
tered  with  Conlisk  and  Mayor 
Daley  by  the  Sun-Times,  tk? 
Daily  News,  Chicago’s  Amer 
ican,  ABC,  CBS,  NBC,  .-^mer 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  and  in 
Chicago  and  Washington  locals 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Life,  News 
w’eek,  and  the  American  Federa 
tion  of  Radio  and  Televisi. 


Clubbing 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Marvin  Klupter,  Newsweek 
reporter. 

Dan  Morrill,  free  lance  pho¬ 
tographer. 

Allen  Katzman,  editor  of  East 
Village  Other. 

James  Davis,  Life  reporter. 

Charles  Philips,  Life  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Claude  Lewis,  a  reporter  for 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  was 
beaten  with  a  night  stick  by 
police  while  covering  the  eviction 
of  “Yippies”  from  Lincoln  Park. 

Lewis  said  he  saw  the  police 
swinging  sticks  at  a  group  of 
youths  and  a  girl  in  the  group 
was  knocked  down.  He  was 
taking  notes  on  the  incident. 


CREDENTIALS — Dennis  Warren,  a 
radio  newsman  from  Sacramento, 
sports  a  patch  over  his  eye  after 
he  was  roughed  up  by  Chicago 
police  and  his  camera  smashed. 


Lewis  said,  when  one  of  the 
officers  approached  him  and 
yelled:  “Hey,  you,  give  me  that 
notebook!” 

He  was  then  knocked  down  by 
the  policeman’s  nightstick  and 
taken  to  the  hospital  by  other 


Artists. 

Several  more  newsmen  sak 
they  were  attacked  by  polis 
<luring  the  massive  encounter 
“Yippies”  with  police  and  Na 
tional  Guardsmen  outside  the 
Hilton  Wednesday  night. 

A  fracas  in  the  Democratic 


reporters. 

Wearing  an  eye  patch  lettered 
“Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor,” 
Dennis  Warren,  a  Sacramento 
radio  station  reporter,  said  he 
had  been  roughed  up  by  police 
and  his  camera  lens  smashed. 

Berliant,  a  free-lance  photog¬ 
rapher  on  assignment  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  said  several 
policemen  beat  him  unconscious 
as  he  took  pictures  from  the 
doorway  of  the  building  where 
he  was  staying  on  North  Clark 
Street. 

A  Newsweek  reporter,  John 
Cul^ane,  said  police  struck  him 
three  times  on  his  helmet  while 
patrolmen  prodded  and  pushed 
three  other  magazine  staff  mem- 
l)ers. 

A  Newsweek  spokesman  said 
police  seemed  to  be  making  a 
special  target  of  newsmen.  Sun- 
Times  reporter  Brian  Boyer, 
who  said  police  threatened  but 
did  not  strike  him,  expressed  an 


Convention  hall  was  witnessfj 
by  the  CBS-tv  audience  at'! 
brought  a  protest  from  Richa': 
G.  Salant,  CBS  News  presider*. 
to  the  convention  management 

Salant  accused  conventia 
security  men  of  manhandlinj 
Dan  Rather,  a  CBS  newsmaJi, 
while  he  tried  to  interview  a 
Georgia  delegate. 

Rather  was  seen  in  a  struggl? 
with  several  men  and  he  was 
shouting,  “Take  your  hands  o? 
of  me.  Unless  you  intend  to 
arrest  me,  don’t  push  me’ 
Rather  went  down  and  when  he 
regained  his  footing  he  said  he 
had  been  “belted  in  the  stomach." 

Anchorman  Walter  Conkiie 
made  some  remarks  about  new r 
men  being  mistreated  by  “thugs i 
and  voiced  indignation  at  fre^ 
dom  of  the  press  beir,: 
“trampled.”  Later  he  cooled  oiS 
and  said  he  had  lost  his  temper 
but  he  asked  Rather  for  a  fuk 
report  of  what  had  happened. 


opinion  that  the  police  blamed 
newsmen  for  attracting  pub¬ 
licity-hungry  demonstrators  to 
Chicago. 

Deputy  Police  Supt.  James  M. 
Rochford  issued  a  general  order 
to  his  men  for  cooperation  with 
newsmen. 

In  that  order,  Rochford  said: 
“Despite  any  personal  feelings 
of  individuals,  department  per- 


At  World  Almanac 

Betty  Lips  has  moved  froo 
the  weeklies  desk  at  Fairchili 
Publications  to  the  Wwij 
Almanac.  A  Brooklyn  Eag* 
general  assignment  reporter  as 
fashions  editor.  Miss  Lips  b 
came  the  fashions  editor  of  ti 
Miami  (Fla.)  News  when  ti 
Eagle  ceased  publication.  LaM 


sonnel  should  avoid  conflicts  she  was  a  general  news  colur 
w'ith  newsmen.  It  is  in  the  best  ists  for  the  New  York  Joan 
interest  of  the  department  and  American  before  joining  Fi 
City  of  Chicago  that  there  be  a  child  as  a  copy  editor. 
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^ Front  page  mentality  ’  harms  press 

Wolf  pack  journalism  is  assailed 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Lawrence,  Kans. 
Wolf  pack  journalism  “ram¬ 
pant  in  Washington”  and  not 
entirely  absent  from  the  local 
scene  underu'ent  a  caustic  at¬ 
tack  by  Roscoe  C.  Born,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  National 
Observer,  following  his  accept¬ 
ance  for  his  publication  of  a 
reporting  award  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators  here  this 
week. 

Born  described  wolf  pack  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  practice  in  which 
reporters  work  in  gangs,  in 
packs,  the  result  being  that  the 
“readers,  or  at  least  the  more 
perceptive  reader,  know  that 
somehow  the  leaders  of  the  pack 
have  picked  a  victim,  and  that 
the  pack  members  are  already  in 
full  cry  after  the  quarry,” 

Bom  said  he  does  not  suspect 
these  packs  are  deliberately 
planned  by  some  unseen  power 
who  is  unable  to  make  the  press 
of  America  do  his  bidding  for 
his  own  purposes. 

No  power  structure 

“It  is  pure  nonsense  to  sug¬ 
gest,  as  some  of  the  naive  radi¬ 
cals  of  the  day  do,  that  the  press 
is  uniformly  controlled  by  the 
po<irer  structure,  by  the  adver¬ 
tisers,  or  by  anybody,”  Born  de¬ 
clared.  “No,  the  wolf  pack  oper¬ 
ates  without  direct  orders  from 
anybody.  Its  leaders  have  senior¬ 
ity  by  virtue  of  their  past  suc¬ 
cesses,  by  the  influence  of  their 
publications.  Sometimes  by  the 
figurative  display  of  medals  on 
their  journalistic  tunics,  testi¬ 
fying  to  their  ingenuity  and 
valor  in  the  service  of  the 
Fourth  Estate. 

“The  cry  of  the  pack  is  heard 
after  one  of  the  leaders  produces 
a  sensational  bit  of  reporting,  an 
expose.  The  expose  usually  must 
involve  a  major  public  figure  or 
a  major  public  interest.  The  ob¬ 
ject  at  this  stage  of  the  game  is 
to  get  picked  up  by  a  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  Overnight,  other  reporters 
leap  to  the  attack. 

“Shortly  it  will  become  clear 
what  a  line  has  been  established 
on  how  this  person  or  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  to  be  reported.  ^  The  vil- 
!ain-of-the-month  club  has  picked 
newest  target,  and  from 
&ere  on  all  the  rules  of  fair¬ 
ness,  of  honest,  thorough  report¬ 
ing,  are  scattered  to  the  winds.” 

Unfair  to  HofTa 

Two  of  the  better-known  vic¬ 
tims  of  wolf  pack  reporting  were 
named  by  Born,  who  said  he  was 
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not  defending  them  or  contend-  or  institutions  that  shouldn’t  ing. 

ing  that  all  were  honorable  men  have  been  brought  to  an  account-  {Continued  on  page  45) 


*We  will  have  to  listen  now!’ 


Ignoring  of  student  unrest  in 
the  1950s  and  early  60s  is 
proving  costly  now  to  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges,  Melvin 
Mencher,  a  Columbia  University 
journalism  professor  told  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators  and  the 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism. 

Mencher,  who  taught  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  before 
going  to  Columbia,  substituted 
in  a  panel  discussion  for  Edward 
W.  Barrett,  Dean  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  who  recently  resigned 
in  a  policy  dispute  over  handling 
of  demonstrations  last  spring  at 
Columbia. 

“If  we  had  understood  and 
responded  to  the  student  grip- 
ings  we  would  not  now  be  ask¬ 
ing  each  other  when  should  we 
call  the  police,”  Mencher  de¬ 
clared. 

Leftist  and  Negro  student 


demonstrations  led  to  1,000 
arrests  and  200  injuries  at 
Columbia  last  spring.  Contend¬ 
ing  that  student  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  civil  rights  incidents  with 
more  dignity  than  the  daily 
press,  Mencher  said  students  now 
know  that  the  white  press  and 
J-school  administrators  misread 
the  Negfro,  adding: 

“The  saddest  part  of  this  is 
we  didn’t  listen.  Now  they  are 
clogging  the  machine  with  their 
bodies — physically  clogging  the 
machine.  We  will  have  to  listen 
now.” 

Robert  L.  Jones,  director  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  AEJ,  advised  that  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  must  expand 
courses  offered  general  and 
liberal  arts  students,  must  bal¬ 
ance  general  education  with  the 
specialized  curriculum,  and  must 
improve  the  record  in  seeking 
students  who  represent  minority 
groups. 

“There  have  been  many  en¬ 


CONVENTION-GOERS — In  key  roles  at  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  convention  were:  Warren  Agee,  dean  of  the 
Kansas  University  Journalism  School;  Kenneth  MacDonald,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune;  and  Robert 
L.  ..jnes,  director  of  the  Journalism  School  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  AEJ  president. 
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couraging  strides  made  in  jour¬ 
nalism  education  since  1961,” 
Jones  told  the  convention  dele¬ 
gates,  who  totaled  more  than 
400,  and  were  meeting  for  the 
first  time  in  the  AEJ’s  51-year 
history  under  sponsorship  of  the 
William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

He  noted  the  increase  in  in¬ 
ternship  programs,  including 
overseas  assignments,  for  stu¬ 
dents,  nearly  double  the  number 
since  1961  of  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  nation’s 
colleges  and  universities,  and  a 
117  percent  increase  in  gradu¬ 
ate  enrollment  in  journalism. 

He  said  photojournalism,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  technical-scientific 
journalism  are  the  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  fields  of  study. 

But  he  cautioned  that  much 
still  needs  to  be  done  and  “we 
can’t  relax  in  a  glow  of  self 
satisfaction  regarding  progress 
made  during  this  decade.” 

James  Markham  of  the  Iowa 
University  Journalism  School 
faculty  outlined  preliminary  dis¬ 
cussion  topics  related  to  pos¬ 
sible  establishment  of  a  public 
commission  on  the  mass  media. 
He  said  the  commission,  if  estab¬ 
lished,  would  appraise  media 
performance  and  also  sponsor 
organized  research  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  part  of  AEJ  members. 

Preliminary  plans  call,  he 
said,  for  commission  headquar¬ 
ters  to  be  established  near  a 
large  university.  Commission 
members  would  be  distinguished 
laymen  and  no  person  actively 
engaged  in  journalism  would  be 
permitted  to  serve  on  the  com¬ 
mission. 

A  retired  or  otherwise  in¬ 
active  newspaperman  would  be 
in  charge  and  his  first  assistant 
would  be  a  representative  from 
broadcasting. 

Markham  said  the  National 
Institute  of  Public  Affairs  and 
the  Fund  for  Democratic  Insti¬ 
tutions  are  possible  supporters 
of  the  commission.  About  $2^ 
million  would  be  needed  for  the 
first  five  years  of  the  operation, 
it  was  estimated. 


For  the  Record oohfforWi  on  tv  spree 

By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 


Additional  market  areas — Cleveland,  Denver,  and  New  York — 
will  get  Woolworth  broadcast  ads,  W,  Robert  Harris,  vicepresident 
for  sales,  said  this  week.  Woolworth  initiated  a  saturation 
campaign  in  the  Philadelphia  area  in  March  and  Harris  said 
favorable  results  there  stimulated  the  decision  to  make  the 
broader  effort.  In  addition  to  these  four  cities,  Chicago  has  been 
selected  for  a  four-week  test  program  on  television  involving 
.33  commercials  weekly,  on  WBBM-CBS,  WBKB-ABC  and 
WMAQ-NBC,  and  this  is  the  one  to  watch  because  a  study  will 
be  made  to  determine  sales  results.  Harris  said  the  radio-tv 
commercials  “in  no  way  replace  newspaper  advertising;  in  fact 
newspaper  linage  is  being  increased.”  Woolworth  stores  ran  an 
estimated  84  million  lines  in  nearly  1100  markets  last  year. 

Toro  Manufacturing  Corp.  is  running  two-color  full-page  ad 
on  snowthrowers  in  November  regional  editions  of  Life  that 
features  a  full-page  of  dealer  listings.  .  .  .  Richard  W.  Tullar, 
ad  director,  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  was  named 
“Advertising  Man  of  the  Year”  by  the  Advertising  &  Sales  Club 
of  San  Diego.  .  .  .  WNJU-tv,  Spanish-language  station  in  New 
York  City,  has  added  a  3-man  local  retail  sales  group  to  its  ad 
staff  of  nine.  .  .  .  Bob  Pliskin,  associate  creative  director  at  Benton 
&  Bowles,  Hal  Davis,  president  of  Grey  Public  Relations,  and 
Leslie  Lieber,  tv  editor  of  This  Week,  have  a  book  out  on  How 
To  Form  a  Rock  Group.  .  .  .  New  York  City  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
missioner,  William  H.  Booth,  said  he  is  planning  to  take  action 
against  two  agencies  that  had  “failed  to  cooperate  in  taking 
affirmative  action  to  end  discrimination.”  The  move  has  ad  agency, 
radio,  tv,  and  advertisers  who  testified  in  March  jumpy.  .  .  .  Myron 
C.  McDonald,  chief  executive  of  Jack  Tinker  &  Partners,  joins 
LaRoche,  McCaffrey  and  McCall  as  executive  vicepresident  before 
November  1.  McDonald  said  he  submitted  his  resignation  more 
than  a  year  ago,  but  decided  to  wait  out  the  turbulent  period 
following  Marion  Harper’s  resignation  and  the  ensuing  refinancing 
operation.  .  .  .  Rumrill-Hoyt  and  Geyer-Oswald  merge  into  a 
$80  million  agency  on  January  1,  lifting  it  among  the  top  25 
agencies  in  the  U.S.  .  .  .  Palm  Beach  clothes  (Cad well  Davis  ad 
agency)  will  co-op  tv  ads  for  the  first  time  next  spring. 

The  salary  of  the  director  of  communications  at  Wells,  Rich 
&  Greene  ad  agency  is  $100,000  a  year,  according  to  stock 
offering  prospectus.  Filling  that  post  now  is  Sylvester  (Pat) 
Weaver,  who  used  to  be  president  of  NBC,  then  of  Subscription 
Television. 

Minneapolis  Star  atid  Minneapolis  Tribune  were  fined  $25  for 
violating  a  new  city  ordinance  that  prohibits  the  publishing  of 
ads  for  guns  in  the  classified  columns.  The  ordinance,  enacted 
July  31,  was  editorially  supported  by  the  newspapers.  .  .  . 
Twenty-nine  Moloney,  Regan,  Schmitt  salesmen  were  on  hand 
at  a  bachelor  party  Friday  (August  23)  for  their  sales  manager, 
Ted  Parmelee.  .  .  .  Oldsmobile,  Pontiac,  Buick,  Mercury,  Lincoln, 
Chrysler,  Imperial,  and  Plymouth  have  provided  Multi-Ad  Services 
with  new  model  car  mats  that  only  newspapers  will  receive  some 
time  after  September  10.  .  .  .  Heaviest  catsup  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  in  Hunt’s  history  starts  week  of  September  16  on  television, 
in  magazines  and  newspapers. 

The  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun  and  the  Boise  Idaho  Statesman  con¬ 
vert  to  singrle  rates  on  September  1  and  October  1,  respectively. 
“We  firmly  believe  the  industry- wi<le  adoption  of  equal  rates  is 
inevitable.  Certainly,  this  logical  method  of  pricing  is  right  in 
principle,”  says  Albert  A.  Stone,  executive  vicepresident  and 
gmeral  manager  of  the  Sun.  The  Statesman,  which  is  the  first 
of  the  eight  Federated  Publications  to  go  1-rate,  will  drop  agency 
commissions  and  cash  discounts,  and  adopt  a  new  yearly  contract 
bulk  schedule.  .  .  .  Sears  Roebuck  has  scheduled  60  pages  in 

Redbook  magazine  next  year.  .  .  .  Tabulations,  based  on  about 
1,500  replies  from  advertising  and  marketing  persons  throughout 
the  country,  showed  that  65%  claimed  to  be  Republican  and  23% 
said  they  were  Democrats,  while  22%  listed  themselves  as  inde¬ 
pendents,  in  Life’s  “Poke-Holes-In-It  Political  Poll.” 

A  San  Antonio  city  councilman  is  questioning  the  right  of  the 
municipal  public  service  board  to  spend  $200,000  a  year  to  ad¬ 
vertise  commercial  appliances.  He  charges  that  the  utility  is 
using  public  funds  to  benefit  the  profits  of  appliance  dealers  and 
has  asked  that  the  advertising  be  stopped.  .  .  .  Three  Pennsylvania 


department  stores  in  Harrisburg,  Lancaster  and  York  are  spon¬ 
soring  a  30-minute  style  show  over  WGAL-tv  Lancaster  on 
September  9  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  the  latest  in  women’s 
fashions.  ...  A  new  food  mat  service  which  measures  usage  of 
brands  by  retailers  in  newspapers  and  reports  results  to  partici¬ 
pants  has  been  announced  by  Frank  Jobson,  of  Jobson  Publishing 
Corp.  (820  Second  Ave.  NYC.).  Computer-calculated  circulation 
of  the  service  includes:  26,000  independent  stores,  and  40,000 
chain  outlets;  and  5,750  retail  ad  managers  of  newspapers. 

Robert  O.  Bach,  senior  vp  of  N.W.  Ayer  &  Son  and  diiectot 
of  creative  services  for  Ayer’s  Philadelphia  Region,  believes  St. 
Paul,  the  Apostle,  had  something  to  say  to  today’s  advertising 
copywriters  when  he  wrote  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiani: 
‘Unless  ye  utter  by  the  tongue 
words  that  are  easy  to  understand, 
how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  spoken?’ 

“If  St.  Paul  had  teamed  up  with  a  good  art  director,”  Back 
told  delegates  to  Region  5  meeting  of  the  Public  Utilities  Adve- 
tising  Association  in  Daytona  Beach,  “these  two  would  have  beoi 
a  ‘hot  creative  team’  A  good  ad,  he  noted,  contains  a  simple, 
interesting,  dominant  idea  that  proceeds  from  the  “customer'j 
point  of  view.” 

The  Post  Office  Department  gave  a  negrative  ruling  on  plans 
of  a  film  developer  to  buy  a  full  page  in  small-city  newspapen 
which  would  include  a  film  mailer  as  a  sampler.  O.K.  for  copies 
that  are  carrier-delivered  or  sold  at  stands  but  not  those  goini 
through  the  mail.  .  .  .  Record  production  of  newsprint  mills  ii 
July — 8%  ahead  of  output  for  July,  1967 — put  inventories  in 
good  shape  for  newspapers,  stockpiling  for  anticipated  linage 
gains  in  the  fall.  .  .  .  The  Denver  Post  has  taken  over  the  Cunee 
gravure  plant  in  Los  Angeles  to  print  its  own  roto  supplemenl 
and  those  for  other  newspapers.  Post  subsidiary  is  known  a 
Gravure  West. 


26,753  cast  ballots 
in  State  Fair  Poll 

Louisville 

Kentucky  State  Fair  visitors 
cast  26,753  ballots  in  a  public 
opinion  poll  designed  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  choice  for  President. 

George  Wallace  received  12,- 
506  votes  or  46.7  percent  of  the 
total  during  the  10  days  of  the 
Fair,  August  15-24. 

Richard  M.  Nixon  polled  7,244 
votes  for  27.5  percent,  Eugene 
McCarthy  received  4,166  for 
15.6  percent  and  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey  totaled  2,690  ballots  for 
10  percent. 

The  balloting,  concluded  be¬ 
fore  the  start  of  the  Democratic 

National  Convention,  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  public  service  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Courier- Journal 
and  the  Louisville  Times  at  the 
newspapers’  information  and 
service  booth. 

In  addition  to  the  presidential 
preference  question  which  ap¬ 
peared  every  day  on  the  ballot, 
a  second  separate  question  of 
current  interest  was  asked  each 
day. 

Asked  about  the  quality  of 
current  television  programs, 
55.8  percent  said  it  was  good. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  Fair, 
visitors  were  asked  if  they 
thought  the  Courier- Journal 


and/or  the  Louisville  Times  d 
a  good  job  in  publishing  th 
news.  Of  1,408  ballots  cast 
80.5  percent  voted  yes. 

• 

Merwin  operated  on 
after  resort  accident 

Chica&i 

Davis  U.  Merwin,  publish« 
of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panti- 
graph,  was  listed  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  here  after  an  operation 
August  23  to  fuse  a  vertebra  ;t 
his  neck. 

Merwin  fractured  and  di? 
located  a  vertebra  in  his  neci 
on  August  12  in  Charlevoii 
Mich.,  when  he  lost  his  balana 
while  water-skiing.  He 
taken  to  Presbyterian  St.  Luke'i 
Hospital  here  where  the  open 
tion  was  performed. 


Financial  editor 

Los  Angi 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  luC 
appointed  John  F.  Lawrence  w 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  as  V 
financial  editor  to  succeed  Ba 
bert  Nichols  who  has  taken  V 
job  with  the  Federal  Rcserm 
Board  here.  Frederick  C.  Ta! 
lor  will  fill  Lawrence’s  post  i 
assistant  managing  editor  of  tl 
WSJ  in  San  Francisco. 
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$25  million  in  newspaper  ads  at  stake 

Trade  groups  hit  FTC  co-op 

Washington  the  new  rules.  Eastman  Chem-  amendments,  estimates  that  $25  of  ] 
The  Federal  Trade  Commis-  ical  Products  Inc.  withdrew  its  million  is  invested  annually  by  amo 


rules 


Washington 
The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
ion  proposes  to  amend  its 
Guides  for  Advertising:  Allow- 
ces  and  Other  Merchandising 
ices”  in  an  effort  to  advise 
d  assist  the  business  commu- 
ity  in  acquainting  itself  with 
e  legal  requirements  of  the 
yton  Act  as  applied  to  busi- 
8S  practices.  It  has  invited 
ns,  firms,  corporations, 
nizations  or  other  affected 
rties  to  submit  their  views 
ncerning  the  proposed  amend- 
ents  not  later  than  September 

Among  the  associations  pre¬ 
ring  briefs  are  the  Associa- 
ion  of  National  Advertisers, 
rocery  Manufacturers  of 
merica,  and  National  Retail 
erchants  Association. 

They  want  the  proposed  rules 
ftened  considerably  so  that 
y  can  live  with  them.  Peter 
Iport,  president  of  ANA,  said 
■  majority  of  the  national  ad- 
•ertisers,  in  particular  the 
smaller  ones,  feel  the  FTC 
ides  as  now  drawn  will  “elim- 
te  co-op  advertising.”  The 
■uiMA  brief  will  reflect  the 
lombined  argpiments  of  the 
ujor  fiber  producers  and  the 
w  chains,  such  as  Montgomery 
fFai^d,  J.  C.  Penney  and  Sears 
buck.  The  fiber  producers’ 
win  arg^ument  against  the  FTC 
aides  is  that  it  is  virtually  im- 
ossible  to  keep  track  of  all 
etailers.  Therefore,  they  say,  it 
rould  be  unfeasible  to  plan  a 
!gal  co-op  ad  prog^ram  under 


the  new  rules.  Eastman  Chem¬ 
ical  Products  Inc.  withdrew  its 
co-op  allowance  to  retailers  last 
November  (E&P,  Dec.  2,  page 
16)  almost  immediately  after 
the  FTC  issued  its  advisory  on 
fabric  suppliers.  No  other  pro¬ 
ducers  of  fiber  have  followed. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  not 
planning  to  file  a  brief.  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  general  manager, 
said  that  “since  newspapers  are 
not  directly  affected  by  the 
rules,  we  doubt  if  the  ANPA 
would  be  a  legal  participant  in 
the  proceedings.”  However, 
Smith  said  the  ANPA  would 
“keep  in  close  touch”  with 
groups  representing  advertisers 
to  explore  ways  in  which  ANPA 
can  help  to  “change  the  imparc- 
tical  rules  that  the  FTC  is  pro¬ 
posing.” 

The  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  also 
does  not  plan  to  present  its 
views  on  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ments.  Robert  Pace,  secretary, 
said  that  “this  is  a  matter  for 
ANPA  because  the  INAE  does 
not  do  any  lobbying  in  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

Advertising  Checking  Bureau 
Inc.,  a  firm  that  handles  the 
cooperative  advertising  audits 
of  many  large  companies,  be¬ 
lieves  the’  g^uidelines  would  ser¬ 
iously  affect  newspaper  reve¬ 
nues,  particularly  from  the  "in- 
gfredient”  advertisers,  such  as 
fiber  manufacturers,  and  appli¬ 
ance  manufacturers.  ACB, 
which  is  expected  to  oppose  the 


amendments,  estimates  that  $25 
million  is  invested  annually  by 
fiber  manufacturers  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

In  announcing  the  amend¬ 
ing  proposal,  the  FTC  said  that 
the  guides  “can  be  of  g^'eat  value 
to  businessmen  who  want  to 
avoid  violating  the  laws  against 
giving  or  receiving  promotional 
allowances,  including  advertising 
or  special  services,  for  promoting 
products.”  It  said  the  guides 
were  “desigpied  to  be  practical 
and  understandable”  and  con¬ 
tained  “carefully  considered 
suggestions,  or  general  rules  of 
thumb,  which  business  may  find 
useful  in  avoiding  unintentional 
violations.” 

Promot’onal  allowances  are 
discounts,  or  rebates,  a  seller 
grants  to  a  buyer  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  furnishing  certain  serv¬ 
ices.  They  are  not  prohibited  by 
the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  but 
the  FTC  has  held  that  discrim¬ 
inatory  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tional  allowances  is  an  unfair 
method  of  competition,  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  The  courts 
have  upheld  the  FTC’s  position. 

Among  the  permissible  allow¬ 
ances,  where  discrimination  is 
not  involved,  are  any  kind  of 
advertising,  including  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising,  handbills,  cata¬ 
logues,  and  similar  services.  As 
an  example,  the  FTC  cites  a 
situation  in  which  a  seller  may 
properly  offer  to  pay  a  specified 
part,  perhaps  50%,  of  the  cost 


of  local  advertising  up  to  an 
amount  equal  to  a  set,  perhaps 
5%,  of  the  dollar  volume  of 
purchases. 

For  another  example,  the 
FTC  gruide  states  that  “a  seller 
may  not  identify  or  feature  one 
or  a  few  customers  in  his  own 
advertising  without  making  the 
same  service  (or  a  usable  al¬ 
ternative)  available  on  propor¬ 
tionally  equal  terms  to  custom¬ 
ers  competing  with  the  identi¬ 
fied  customer  or  customers.” 

Apparel  manufacturers  run 
ads  of  this  type  where  only  two 
or  three  leading  department 
stores  are  listed  to  induce  other 
store  buyers  to  purchase  the 
product.  The  New  York  Timea’ 
Sunday  magazine,  as  well  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Loa  An- 
gelea  Timea  Sunday  magazine 
sections,  have  become  major 
trade  media  for  this  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  key  point  is  that  all  per¬ 
missible  promotional  allowances 
must  be  made  available  to  all  of 
the  seller’s  customers  on  a  pro¬ 
portionately  equal  basis. 

Both  the  suppliers,  who  pro¬ 
vide  the  money  and  the  retailers, 
who  receive  it,  are  charged  with 
responsibility  in  seeing  to  it  that 
no  discrimination  exists. 

It  was  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court’s  ruling  in  the  case  of 
Fred  Meyer  Inc.,  a  retail  gro¬ 
cery  chain  operating  13  stores  in 
the  Portland,  Ore.,  area,  with 
annual  sales  of  approximately 
$40  million  that  the  FTC  de- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Regional  rates  reduced 


Magazine  and  tv  campaign  enlarged  by  bank 


Philadelphia 
The  Foundation  for  Full  Serv- 
»  Banks  will  sponsor  four  net- 
n>rk  television  specials  in  its 

9S8-69  campaign,  and  will  ex- 
md  its  full-page  national  maga- 
ine  advertising  in  Look  and 
•eader’a  Digest  magazines, 
iichard  B.  Beal,  executive  vice- 
resident  of  the  Foundation,  has 
wiounced. 

The  Foundation  conducts  a 
2.5  million  national  advertising 
rogram  on  behalf  of  Phill  Serv- 
*  Banking  and  the  more  than 
.000  member  banks  represent- 
1$  72  percent  of  deposits  in  the 
inited  States. 

"We  are  increasing  our  spon- 
^rship  in  network  television 
lid  expanding  the  full-page 
DITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


magazine  schedule  starting  this 
fall,”  Beal  said.  “With  more 
member  banks  using  our  new 
symbol  in  their  own  advertising 
in  the  coming  months,  the  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  an  enlarged  cam¬ 
paign  and  local  bank  tie-in 
should  add  substantially  to  the 
sales  impact  of  our  efforts  to 
sell  *full  service  banks’  to  many 
more  people  in  every  part  of  the 
country.” 

Through  a  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Look  and  Reader’s 
Digest,  Foundation  member 
banks  have  an  opportunity  to 
tie-in  with  the  national  cam¬ 
paign  in  regional  editions  of  the 
magazines  with  their  own  local 
ads  at  substantially  reduced 
rates. 

for  August  31,  1968 


The  Foundation’s  advertising 
agency  is  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample. 

Leading  off  the  new  television 
season  will  be  full  sponsorship 
of  the  hour-long  “Tennessee 
Ernie  Ford  Show”  special, 
Saturday,  November  16  at  9 
p.m.  (EST)  on  the  NBC-TV 
Network.  The  Foundation  will 
introduce  its  new  local  bank 
identification  symbol  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  this  show. 

On  Sunday,  December  22,  from 
7  to  7:30  p.m.  (EST)  the  Foun¬ 
dation  will  present  the  third 
annual  broadcast  of  the  holiday 
classic,  “Dr.  Seuss’  How  The 
Grinch  Stole  Christmas”  on  the 
CBS  television  network.  On 
Sunday,  February  9,  from  10 


to  11  p.m.  (EST)  the  Founda¬ 
tion  will  repeat  the  award-win¬ 
ning  “Fred  Astaire  Show”  on 
NBC. 

The  final  television  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  season  will  be  the 
“Julie  Andrews”  special  Sun¬ 
day,  April  13  from  9  to  10  p.m. 
(EST)  on  NBC. 

The  Foundation’s  national 
magazine  ads  will  appear  in  25 
issues  of  Look  from  July  through 

June,  and  in  five  issues  of 
Reader’s  Digest  starting  in 
November.  They  will  follow  the 
current  theme  that  busy  people 
rely  on  the  convenience  of  Full 
Service  banks.  This  theme  will 
also  be  carried  out  in  television 
commercials  on  the  four  spe¬ 
cials  during  the  season. 
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FTC  rules 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

cided  to  propose  amendments  to 
its  guides. 

In  the  Meyer  case,  which 
dragged  through  nine  years  of 
FTC  and  court  proceedings,  the 
Trade  Commission  issued  a  final 
order  requiring  Meyer  to  stop 
knowingly  inducing  discrimina¬ 
tory  practices  and  promotional 
allowances,  including  expendi¬ 
tures  for  new’spaper  and  radio 
advertising,  after  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  that  the  prac¬ 
tices  were  discriminatory  be¬ 
cause  proportionate  promotional 
allowances  were  not  made  avail¬ 
able  to  competitors. 

Retailer  ■«  “customer” 

The  decision  in  effect  rede¬ 
fined  the  word  “customer”  to  in¬ 
clude  the  retailer,  whether  the 
product  was  purchased  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  seller. 

For  some  25  years,  Meyer  con¬ 
ducted  a  four-week  coupon  book 
promotional  scheme  in  which 
some  140,000  books  were  offered 
to  consumers,  entitling  them  to 
special  prices  and  terms  of  sale 
on  certain  features  products.  To 
finance  the  coupon  book  promo¬ 
tion,  Meyer  invited  suppliers  of 
the  products  to  participate  by 
means  of  promotional  allow¬ 
ances.  Each  supplier  received  a 
page  in  the  coupon  book  adver¬ 
tising  a  particular  product  and 
Meyer  was  given  either  a  flat 
allowance  or  a  price  discount  on 
commodities  purchased  from  the 
supplier. 

The  FTC’s  complaint,  issued 
May  15,  1959,  charged  Meyer 
with  inducing  and  receiving 
“discriminatory  prices,  discount 
allowances,  rebates  and  terms 
and  conditions  of  sale”  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Clayton  Act.  After 
hearings,  the  FTC  issued  a 
cease  and  desist  order  in  1963. 
Meyer  took  the  case  to  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and 
its  decision  on  March  18,  1966 
required  certain  modifications  of 
the  Commission’s  order  but  sus¬ 
tained  the  charge  of  a  Clayton 
Act  violation. 

Equal  allowances 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed  to 
hear  the  FTHU’s  appeal  limited 
to  the  legality  of  promotional 
payments  made  to  direct-buying 
retailers  but  not  to  wholesalers 
who  resell  to  their  competitors. 
One  of  the  charges  against 
Meyer  was  that  he  induced 
wholesalers  to  gdve  him  promo¬ 
tional  allowances  not  available 
to  competing  retailers. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
when  a  supplier  gives  allow¬ 
ances  to  a  direct-buying  retailer, 
he  must  also  make  them  avail¬ 


able  on  comparable  terms  to 
those  who  buy  his  products 
through  wholesalers  and  compete 
with  the  direct  buyer  in  resales. 

The  FTC’s  modified  order,  to 
conform  to  the  Supreme  Court’s 
ruling,  forbids  Meyer  to  induce 
or  receive  promotional  allow¬ 
ances  which  are  not  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  of  its  competitors. 

Testimony  induced  at  the  FTC 
hearings  and  embodied  in  court 
briefs,  disclosed  that  in  1957 
and  1958  72  suppliers  paid 
Meyer  $25,850  in  promotional 
allowances.  Meyer’s  expenditures 
for  newspaper  advertising  in 
1956,  1957  and  1958  totaled  $22,- 
007  and  for  radio  advertising 
$2,431. 

The  newspaper  advertising 
was  in  Portland  and  Eugene 
newspapers  and  the  radio  public¬ 
ity  was  broadcast  over  Portland 
stations. 


New  offset  daily 
meets  deadlines 

Missoula,  Mont. 

Conversion  to  offset  has  been 
accomplished  without  edition  de¬ 
lays  by  the  Missoula  Missoulan, 
reports  Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

For  the  transition  the  daily 
installed  a  five-unit  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite  with  two  color  humps,  two 
Photon  713-10  Textmasters,  a 
Photon  560,  Fairchild  light-touch 
perforators  and  a  Photon  Key- 
comp  10. 

Copy  is  processed  through  the 
paper’s  1130  IBM  Computer  at 
the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette 
via  Dataspeed  from  Missoula, 
deadlines  were  met  during  the 
Schermer  said  in  reporting  all 
first  weeks  of  offset  production. 

Meanwhile  the  Missoulan 
plant  is  being  remodeled.  The 
new  pressroom  has  space  for 
three  additional  press  units  as 
needed. 

• 

Ad  and  PR  plans  set 
for  Hawaii  project 

Honolulu 

Milici  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  22-year-old  Honolulu  firm, 
will  represent  the  $250  million 
Kohala  Coast  recreational-resi¬ 
dential  community  development 
on  the  Big  Island  of  Haivaii. 

Michael  Boeder  will  supervise 
local  and  national  advertising 
and  Bill  Cook,  former  planning 
writer  for  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser,  will  direct  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  program.  Cook’s  columns 
stimulated  both  developers  and 
citizens  to  action  in  the  effort 
for  sound  planning.  Cook  pre¬ 
pared  Honolulu’s  successful  bid 
for  a  $239,000  Federal  Model 
Cities  grant. 


Weekly  goes  to  offset, 
now  printing  25  papers 


Arlington,  Mass. 

The  Arlington  Advocate,  a  96- 
year-old  letterpress  weekly  that 
converted  to  offset  in  1962,  has 
established  one  of  the  largest 
central  plants  in  New  England 
with  the  installation  of  a  six- 
imit  Fairchild  News  King  web 
offset  press  equipped  with  fold¬ 
ers. 

“We  outgrew  our  two-unit 
Fairchild  Color  King  web  offset 
press  in  six  years,”  explained 
Donald  Eaton,  production  man¬ 
ager.  “With  our  new  six-unit 
News  Kink,  we  now  have  the 
flexibility  for  printing  eight,  16 
and  24-page  newspapers  which 
enables  us  to  handle  small,  med¬ 
ium  and  large  publications.  We 
can  run  an  eight-page  and  a 
16-page  standard  newspaper  at 
the  same  time  with  two  fold¬ 
ers.” 

When  it  went  offset  six  years 
ago  the  Advocate  quickly  grew 
in  size  and  started  to  print  some 
20  weekly,  biweekly  and  quarter¬ 
ly  newspapers  on  contract  in 
the  surrounding  area. 

Eaton  said  a  bottleneck  de¬ 
veloped  because  a  large  stuffing 
crew  was  needed.  The  two-unit 
Color  King  was  capable  of 
printing  only  an  eight-page 
standard  newspaper. 

A  35  X  135-foot  addition  was 
built  onto  the  present  plant  to 
house  the  six-unit  News  King 
web  offset  press.  The  press, 
manufactured  by  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  a  division 
of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corporation,  has  six 
stacked  in  front  of  two  units. 
In  the  basement  are  the  camera, 
platemaking  and  paper  storage 
areas. 

The  Arlington  Advocate  is 
now  printing  25  newspapers 
every  week  which  have  large 
page  capacities  ranging  from  16 
to  24  pages.  Most  of  the  major 
accounts  are  large  weeklies  with 
circulations  in  the  9,000  to 
10,000  range,  but  some  school 
papers  have  4,000  circulations 
and  others  have  long  runs  of 
25,000. 

“We’ve  cut  down  our  running 
time  by  12  hours  with  the  News 
King,  as  well  as  eliminating  the 
stuffing  operation,”  the  produc¬ 
tion  manager  said.  “In  fact,  on 
every  Wednesday  we  are  now 
printing  14  weekly  papers  in  a 
20  hour  period  and  run  the 
press  at  a  steady  15,000  impres¬ 
sions  per  hour.” 

“Many  of  the  newspapers  and 
flyers  we  print  are  using  spot 
color  on  a  regular  basis,”  he 


added,  “and  we  plan  to  get  into 
four-color  process  soon.” 

Almost  all  of  the  newspapers 
bring  in  camera-ready  copy. 
Camera  and  platemaking  a» 
done  in  the  plant.  The  Arlington 
Advocate  has  three  linecastiq 
machines  in  its  composing  roan 
for  its  own  use,  as  well  as  for 
its  commercial  printing. 

The  production  manager  said 
they  are  now  using  15  to  20 
rolls  of  newsprint  and  four  rolls 
of  offset  stock  every  week.  The 
News  King  is  equipped  with  in 
ink  pump  system  and  a  55  gil- 
Ion  drum  of  ink  is  consumed 
each  week. 


Outdoor  writers 
oppose  gun  ban 

Hurley  Campbell,  outdoor  ctd- 
umnist  for  the  Baton  Ro 
(La.)  Morning  Advocate, 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  d 
America.  He  succeeds  Homer 
Circle  of  Rogers,  Ark.,  angli 
editor  of  Sports  Afield.  T 
elections  concluded  the  1 
OWAA  convention  at  Callawij 
Gardens,  Pine  Mountain, 
recently. 

The  membership  approved  I 
policy  statement  “denounci 
the  effort  to  enact  questions 
firearms  controls  in  an  atm 
phere  of  national  hysteria.”  Thd 
statement  re-affirmed  the  stand 
OWAA  has  taken  for  the  pi 
five  years  to  support  legislati 
aimed  at  misusers  of  fireamii 
rather  than  all  gfun  owners. 

“Conservation  of  Youth”  wia 
approved  as  the  OWAA  them 
for  the  coming  year. 

Other  officers  and  direct© 
are:  vicepresidents  —  Ho 
Gray,  Pacific  Outdoor — 
Films  of  Seattle,  Wash.;  Bi 
Clede,  outdoor  editor,  Hartfoi 
(Conn.)  Times;  and  Bodie  M 
Dowell,  outdoor  editor,  Green 
boro  (N.C.)  News  and  Recod 
Seth  Myers,  Sharon  (Pa.)  Hr 
old,  was  re-elected  secretarj 
treasurer. 


New  members  of  the  B 
of  Directors  are:  James  A.  0.' 
Crowe,  Detroit  News;  Georp 
Bolton,  KTBC,  Austin,  Tei" 
Bill  Potter,  Joplin  (Mo.)  Glo\n 
Wilbur  Stites,  Wisconsin  De; 
of  Natural  Resources;  H 
Bradshaw,  Des  Moines, 
freelance;  and  Elgin  Whi 
Florida  news  Bureau,  I 
Cullimore  was  re-appointed 
ecutive  director. 
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Canadian  bill 
provides  jail 
for  false  ads 
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Vancouver,  B.C. 
Jail  sentences  of  up  to  five 
wars  will  be  imposed  for  un- 
Itruthful  advertising  if  the  Ca- 
iMdiaii  Government  succeeds  in 
its  efforts  to  transfer  enforce¬ 
ment  from  provincial  to  federal 
[authorities,  according  to  Ron 
Basford,  Vancouver,  Member  of 
Parliament,  who  has  been  ap- 
[pointed  Minister  of  Consumer 
Affairs. 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  Tru¬ 
deau,  when  he  was  minister  of 
[Justice,  introduced  an  omnibus 
Criminal  Code  bill.  The  new 
jrovertiment  is  re-introducing 
the  bill. 

For  violation  of  the  truth  in 
advertising  clauses,  the  result 
[could  be  five  year  jail  sentences 
for  advertisers  who  can’t  de- 
r  coi^liver  exactly  what  they  promise. 
And  if  the  courts  don’t  con- 
h*^ct  them,  says  Basford,  then 
f  flillthe  law  will  be  changed  to  make 
sure  that  they  do. 

Theoretically  Canadian  Law 
has  long  prohibited  misleading 
"  advertising.  The  problem  is  that 
Ihe  Criminal  Code  is  adminis- 
tered  by  the  provinces  where 
^  the  prosecutors  have  been  too 
busy  with  other  criminal  mat¬ 
ter,. 

To  help  advertisers  under- 
nabh  stand  what  the  law  means  the 
tmoe  consume  r  affairs  department 
"  vill  draft  the  criteria  it  expects 
stani  to  be  followed,  Basford  says. 
Prosecution  will  automatic- 
follow  failure  to  comply 
^™^’ith  the  criteria. 

Toughness  about  enforcing 
’  wii  truth  in  advertising  extends 
then*  Dnly  to  the  advertiser.  Media 
«hich  accept  in  good  faith  ad- 
Bcton  vertising  which  turns  out  to  be 
)wart  misleading  are  excepted  from 
•smii  prosecution. 
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ompson  agency  rents 
re«iiHH®ncook  Center  space 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com- 
etar)  pany  has  signed  a  long-term 
l''ase  for  127,000  square  feet  of 
Boar  aflSce  space  in  John  Hancock 
A.  0  Center  and  will  move  there  from 
leorf  the  Wrigley  Building  about 
Tei:  July  1  next  year. 
jlobi  The  Thompson  agency  will  oc- 
Deft  cupy  floors  25  through  29  of  the 
Had  100-story  Hancock  Center,  rep- 
1*  i^enting  the  largest  amount  of 
iVhiti  ipace  leased  thus  far  by  a  single 
Do  tenant.  Thompson  has  more  than 
?d  «  ^  employes  in  Chicago,  serv¬ 
icing.  26  clients. 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 

CompUed  br  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  from  Media  Record*— (52  Cities  Report) 


Classification 

1968 

1967 

Gain/ 
Loss  % 

•E&P 

Index 

Retail  (Including 

Dept.  Store) 

July 

136,720,000 

136,008,000 

99.8 

107.5 

June 

164,339,000 

166,308,000 

99.4 

107.9 

Year  to  date 

1,028,791,000 

1,028,791,000 

99.0 

107.4 

Department  Stores 

July  . 

41,711,000 

45,669,000 

91.3 

99.a 

June  . 

49,006,000 

50,767,000 

96.5 

101.9 

Year  to  date 

331,201,000 

366,176,000 

93.3 

100.6 

General 

July  . 

18,584,000 

17,823,000 

104.3 

99.2 

June 

23,366,000 

26,262,000 

89.0 

89.6 

Year  to  date 

162,668,000 

171,104,000 

96.0 

97.4 

Automotive 

July 

13,604,000 

11,922,000 

114.1 

84.7 

June 

16,661,000 

16,697,000 

106.1 

101.8 

Year  to  date 

103,309,000 

97,904,000 

105.6 

106.7 

Financial 

July 

6,860,000 

6,784,000 

118.6 

113.6 

June 

5,821,000 

5,447,000 

106.9 

106.7 

Year  to  date 

42,575,000 

40,706,000 

104.6 

108.2 

Total  Display 

July  . 

174,768,000 

171,637,000 

101.9 

106.7 

June  . 

200,177,000 

202,704,000 

98.7 

104.8 

Year  to  date 

1,337,243,000 

1,349,221,000 

99.1 

105.9 

Classified 

July 

75,172,000 

74,865,000 

100.4 

104.5 

June 

78,976,000 

76,428,000 

103.3 

108.5 

Year  to  date 

525,581,000 

623,672,000 

100.4 

106.5 

Total  Advertising 

July 

249,940,000 

246,392,000 

101.4 

106.9 

June 

279,162,000 

279,132,000 

100.0 

105.4 

Year  to  date 

1,862,824,000 

1,872393,000 

99.5 

106.9 

*The  E&P  Index  is  an  average  of  the  past  five  rears. 

Linage  of  individual  newspapers  will  be  published  in  September  7 
issue  of  E&P. 


Dry  cleaner  franchise 
eliminates  ad  bugs 


Melbourne,  Fla. 

A  flexible  master  advertising 
program,  controlled  by  national 
headquarters  but  adaptable  to 
regional  and  seasonal  markets, 
was  inaugurated  this  month  by 
Florida-based  60  Minute  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc. 

The  campaign  was  worked  out 
for  the  fast-growing  national 
chain  of  close  to  150  dry  cleaning 
plants  by  the  Miami  office  of 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency. 

“It’s  a  new  approach  designed 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  bugs  confronting  many 
chain-wide  franchising  com¬ 
panies,”  said  Frank  T.  Barnes, 
60  Minute’s  vicepresident  of 
marketing. 

“It  will  enable  the  company  to 
get  full  dollar  impact  from 
its  advertising  by  replacing 
‘scattergun’  promotion  with 
sharper  exposure  and  satura¬ 
tion.” 

A  variety  of  26  market- 
oriented,  weekly  promotions  are 
included  in  the  package  for  all 
stores,  with  the  over-all  adver¬ 
tising  budget  directed  from  the 


Melbourne  firm’s  home  office. 
Specials  for  each  market  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  climate, 
season  and  promotional  de¬ 
mands. 

Included  in  the  60  Minute 
program  are  20-second  television 
commercials  and  newspaper  ads, 
closely  coordinated  with  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  window  displays 
in  the  franchised  plants. 

Franchise  owners  and  man¬ 
agers  receive  monthly  schedules 
showing  the  promotions  to  run 
each  week  in  their  market,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  listing  of  media 
support  advertising. 

Barnes  said  the  ads  have  been 
developed  to  “sell  dry  cleaning 
with  a  light,  fresh  air  while 
retaining  the  hard-sell  punch 
necessary  for  dry  cleaning  serv¬ 
ice.  They  retain  the  quality  and 
consistency  of  all  60-Minute  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

60  Minute  Systems,  fran¬ 
chised  heavily  in  eight  south¬ 
eastern  states,  recently  launched 
a  national  expansion  program 
covering  the  midwest,  southwest 
and  New  England  areps, 
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Local  magazine 
and  This  Week 
in  new  package 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

A  new  weekly  magazine  will 
be  bom  on  Sunday,  October  6, 
when  the  Birmingham  News 
combines  its  Sunday  magazine 
with  This  Week.  The  new  title 
will  be  named  In  Dixieland  This 
Week.  (E&P,  August  17). 

Locally  edited  features  and 
local  advertising  will  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  national  supplement 
features  and  advertising. 

The  new  supplement  will  be 
printed  and  bound  in  one  plant, 
combining  the  staff  efforts  of 
the  Birmingham  News  and  This 
Week. 

“This  is  a  new  approach  in 
Sunday  supplements,”  according 
to  Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr.,  News 
publisher.  “It  has  been  tried  in 
part  before,  but  never  to  the 
extent  that  will  be  used  in  this 
blending  of  the  skills  of  locally 
and  nationally  oriented  staffs. 
In  Dixieland  This  Week  will  be 
a  totally  new  magazine.” 

The  locally  written  stories 
will  be  aimed  at  Southern  and 
Alabama  readers. 

Camera-ready  pages  will  be 
produced  at  the  Birmingham 
News  each  week  and  will  be 
sent  to  Alco  Gravure  in  Glen 
Bumie,  Maryland,  where  posi¬ 
tives  will  be  shot. 

Roto-film  will  be  produced  at 
Alco’s  Hoboken  plant  and  flown 
to  Memphis  where  both  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  This  Week  pages 
will  be  etched  and  printed. 

Editor  of  In  Dixieland  This 
Week  will  be  Oliver  Roosevelt, 
who  has  been  editor  of  the 
News’  monthly  magazine  for 
five  years.  He  is  a  Harvard 
graduate  and  has  long  been  a 
reporter  and  motivator  of  the 
creative  arts. 

Assistant  editor-staff  writer 
will  be  Henry  Scott  Black,  who 
joined  the  News  two  years  ago 
after  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama.  Earl  Crum¬ 
ley  will  continue  as  art  director. 
• 

Henry  Ward  grows 

The  “Henry  Ward”  idea  is 
catching  on  in  military  hospi¬ 
tals.  The  latest  to  name  its  chil¬ 
dren’s  ward  after  the  silent  hero 
of  the  King  Features  comic 
strip  is  the  3535th  U.S.  Air 
Force  Hospital  at  Mather  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif.  Cartoonist 
John  Liney,  who  draws  the 
daily  “Henry”  page,  has  just 
filled  a  request  for  origrinal 
strips  and  color  page  proofs, 
with  which  to  decorate  the 
ward. 
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Students’  lab  paper 
turns  to  a.m.  field 


Columbia,  Mo. 


bday  newspaper;  other  notable  lliiaifiAaa  writiniv 

P^P®**  wriimg 

bia  include  an  annual  progress  ,  j  , 

•*•  edition  which  each  year  since  JllCtgCS  aJT0  OAlUeQ 

I  1  its  inception  in  1953  has  set  a 

I  new  record  as  the  largest  news-  Boston 

paper  ever  published  in  Colum-  A  Pulitzer-prize  winning  pub- 
bia;  editorial  and  advertising  Usher,  three  ^itors  and  the  edi- 
The  Missourian  began  publics-  color;  UPI  Telephoto;  two  wire  tor  of  the  Harvard  Busineu 


Within  a  few  days  of  its  60th  tion  the  day  the  School  opened  services;  a  young  folks  page ;  an  Review  will  judge  the  second 
anniversary  as  the  teaching  its  doors,  September  14,  1908,  as  education  page;  a  science  page;  annual  Awards  for  business  and 
newspaper  of  the  University  of  a  teaching  newspaper  on  which  electronic  engraving;  computer-  financial  writers  sponsored  by 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  students  work  under  the  super-  j^ed  composition;  a  weekly  en-  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
the  Columbia  Missourian  will  vision  of  a  faculty  of  experi-  tertainment  tabloid;  a  weekly  Insurance  Co. 
switch  from  evening  to  morning  enced  professional  journalists,  magazine;  a  weekly  forum  page  Judges  for  the  1968  program 
publication  Tuesday,  September  Student  reporters,  copy  editors,  ^nd  a  page  devoted  to  basic  are: 

10.  editorial  writers,  photographers  jggues  treated  in  depth,  a  prod-  Prof.  Edward  C.  Bursk,  edi- 

With  the  change  to  morning  advertising  salesmen  are  of  graduate  students.  tor  and  publishing  director  of 

service  the  Missourian  will  add  tought  the  skills  and  responsibil-  Missourian  is  published  the  Harvard  Business  Review 

a  third  wire  service,  from  the  of  journali^s  not  only  by  ^  non-profit  alumni  associa-  the  Harvard  Graduate 

New  York  Times.  The  new  morn-  the  faculty  but  by  hundreds  of  surplus  must  be  put  School  of  Business  Administn- 

ing  paper  will  be  delivered  to  news  sources  and  business  men  ^®n  P  tion; 

Columbia  homes  six  mornings  a  the  community  stllntS  in  the  School  of  Jour- 

week,  Tuesday  through  Sunday.  ^  ^en  years  ago,  the  Missourian  students  in  the  School  Jour 

^  _ *  brought  Columbia  its  first  Sun-  nalism.  Ralph  McGill,  nublisher  of  the 


week,  Tuesday  through  Sunday. 

One  development  leading  to 
the  change  is  increased  student 
enrollment  and  the  need  to  in¬ 
volve  students  in  laboratory 
work  throughout  the  day  and 
evening.  Dean  Earl  English 
said.  Enrollment  in  1967-68 
climbed  to  813  (598  undergradu¬ 
ates,  215  graduate  students),  an 


Staff  from  weekly  start 
paper,  buy  out  old  one 


Russellville,  Ky. 
The  News-Democrat,  a  162- 


increase  of  31  percent  over  the  year-old  weekly  in  southern  Ken- 
previous  year,  and  has  more  tucky  which  had  a  circulation  of 
than  doubled  in  less  than  four  4400,  was  purchased  July  26  by 
years,  he  said.  Logan  Ink  Inc.,  a  company 

Dean  English  also  pointed  out  formed  early  this  year  by  Albert 
that  morning  newspaper  circu-  Smith,  a  former  editor  and  part 
lations  have  grown  by  22  percent  owner  of  the  News-Democrat,  to 
since  1948,  compared  to  an  in-  publish  a  new  weekly  paper  in 
crease  in  evening  circulation  of  Russellville,  the  Logan  Leader. 
only  17  percent.  Of  the  15  Amer-  The  first  issue  of  the  Leader, 
ican  newspapers  with  circula-  an  offset  paper  which  has  used 
tions  larger  than  500,000,  seven  color  in  every  issue  and  aver- 
are  morning  papers,  five  are  aged  18  pages  an  issue,  appeared 
moming-and-evening  combina-  May  1.  Smith,  three  other  officers 
tions,  and  only  three  are  eve-  and  the  advertising  manager  for 
ning  papers.  the  new  company  had  all  worked 

The  Missourian  is  making  its  at  the  News-Democrat.  The 
move  to  the  morning  on  the  basis  longtime  publisher  of  that  paper, 
of  another  prime  consideration:  Mrs.  Byrne  A.  Evans,  engaged 
service  to  the  Columbia-Boone  Bill  Matthews  of  Dunedin,  Fla., 
County  community,  w'hose  rate  to  sell  her  paper.  He  negotiated 
of  growth  is  among  the  fastest  the  sale  to  Logan  Ink  Inc.,  as 
in  the  nation.  Both  its  perma-  the  13th  issue  of  the  Leader 
nent  and  student  populations  are  went  to  press.  The  purchase 
well  over  twice  as  great  as  they  price  was  in  excess  of  $100,000 
were  at  the  end  of  World  War  and  the  new  corporation— all  of 


ALBERT  P.  SMITH  JR.,  a  former 
police  reporter  and  assistant  city 
edijor  of  the  old  New  Orleans 
Item,  is  now  the  publisher  of  both 
weekly  papers  in  Russellville,  Ky. 


Osborn  Elliott,  editor  of 
Newsweek; 

Ralph  McGill,  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution; 

Ben  B.  Schifman,  financial 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  executive  via- 
president  and  editor  of  th 
Washington  Post. 

Each  winner  in  six  publica¬ 
tion  categories  will  receive  1 
$1,500  award  plus  expenses  to 
an  aw’ards  symposium. 

Last  year,  some  400  journal 
ists  entered  the  awards  pro¬ 
gram. 

Entries  will  be  judged  in  the 
following  categories:  syndicated 
and  news  service  writers;  na¬ 
tional  magazine  writers;  writer 
for  newspapers  with  circula 
tions  above  400,000;  writers  for 
newspapers  with  circulations  of 
100,000-400,000;  writers  for 
newspapers  with  circulations! 
under  100,000;  and  writers  for 
financial-business  newspapers. 

Material  for  consideration  by 
the  selection  panel  must  have 
been  published  in  the  U.S.  or  its 
possessions  in  the  12-month  pe¬ 
riod  ending  December  31.  The 
deadline  for  submitting  entries 
is  January  31,  1969. 

Entry  blanks  and  further  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  Awards  for  Excellence, 


II,  and  Columbia  is  now  the  only  whose  stockholders  are  Logan  .-1"  m^dl^tlrnoon  ^  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
city  in  the  country  with  two  County  residents— immediately  attiibut^  to  midafternoon  surance  Co.,  B-21,  200  Berkeley 

competing  evening  dailies,  and  went  to  a  twin-weeH ies  schedule,  sales).  Combination  rates  and  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

no  morning  puHication.  The  The  Leader,  published  by  offset,  subscription  prices  are  optional. 

Tribune  has  a  circulation  of  is  a  Monday  evening  paper.  The  The  two  paper  offices  are  on 
14,000  while  the  Missourian  has  News-Democrat,  published  let-  opposite  sides  of  the  Square  in  A,.,*™ 

about  6,000.  Neither  has  a  Satur-  terpress,  is  a  Thursday  evening  this  Southern  Kentucky  town  ampea 


day  edition.  paper. 

With  the  fast  development  of  Smith,  who  is  president  of 
numerous  round-the-clock  enter-  Logan  Ink,  is  editor  and  iiuh- 
prises  in  Columbia,  student  re-  lisher  of  both  papers. 


this  Southern  Kentucky  town 
of  8500  that  was  the  capital  of 


of  8500  that  was  the  capital  of  San  Francisco 

Confederate  Kentucky  for  a  A  restaurant  and  bar  are  Ix- 
few  days  during  the  Civil  War.  ing  installed  on  the  first  floor 
The  Leader  is  in  brand  new  of  the  Guild  Building  which  was 


Smith,  who  is  president  of  Confederate  Kentucky  for  a 


porters  for  several  years  have  The  Leader  is  taken  through  f  as  a  commissary  kitc^ 

been  working  a  night  desk,  the  engraving  and  plate  stage  VVilliamsburg  Colonial  design  to  »"d  Pub  .city  commit^  offe 

covering  the  increasing  number  here,  then  taken  to  the  FrnnWm  "  n^ved  the  d  ring  the  Januaiy-Februaiy 

of  nighttime  activities  in  the  Favorite  plant  at  Franklin,  Ky..  News-Democrat  "ewspaper  strike  here  A  net 

city.  The  change  to  morning  22  miles  to  the  east,  for  printing,  "as  sold.  ase  will  1  educe  the  building^ 

service  w’ill  enable  the  School  to  The  News-Democrat  is  published 


was  sold. 


.Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  nionthly  losses  from  $800  h 


Bcrvicc  will  CllOUiC  WIC  OV-llWI  a  11c  O-A^x-Iiivrv  i  «*v  , -  ItQAA  *4.  J  T~v  1 

.schedule  student's  laboratories  on  a  Goss  Comet.  Circulation  stoi-k  in  Logan  Ink  Inc.,  is  owned  announced.  Donalc 

throughout  the  working  day  and  for  the  two  papers  is:  4300  for  by  the  working  staff.  Four  stock-  white,  financial  editor.  Sail 
to  provide  more  effective  faculty  the  I.«ader  and  4700  for  the  holders  are  in  other  lines  of  ^l  ancisco  Examiner,  is  Guil< 
supervision  of  their  work.  News-Democrat  (an  increase  of  work  hut  live  in  Russellville.  Huilding  Corporation  president 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Ws  simply  emphatic! 


\  10.^die  in  outbreak 
of^leveland  rioting 


Russians  free  Riverside  youth 


uptct  conKnutd  Sovi*  led 
pt»^r«  againit  raformist  cour  • 


Saigon  must  be  recognized 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

The  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise  is  no  new¬ 
comer  to  functional  makeup. 

It  went  to  the  down  style  in  March  of  1962  and 
to  the  six-column  format  three  years  later. 

The  Press  is  the  p.m.  edition.  It  and  the  a.m. 
Enterprise  have  a  circulation  of  72,575.  Nameplates 
are  combined  Saturdays,  holidays  and  Sundays.  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  is  74,516.  Riverside:  170,435 
population. 

Switching  to  six  columns  was  a  great  improvement 
on  a  layout  that  was  good  to  start  with.  The  eight- 
column  package  is  in  upper  left. 

It’s  clean  and  simple  and  readable,  despite  the 
three  dog  legs  of  body  type.  The  three-column  lead 
on  De  Gaulle  is  a  bit  rough  on  the  reader.  A  span 
of  33-plus  picas  is  a  long  reach  for  the  eye. 

The  index  provides  ample  weight  in  lower  right. 
Shoving  the  earthquake  piece  one  notch  to  the  left 
would  strengthen  that  comer. 

Switching  to  six  columns  (upper  right)  reaped 
great  dividends  in  readability.  Body  set  is  14  picas. 
This  puts  a  pica  of  white  space  between  columns. 
No  column  rules.  Cutoffs  only  to  separate  unrelated 
art  and  story. 

Underlines  recently  were  dropped  from  kickers. 
You  can  stir  up  argument  about  that,  because 
practice  varies.  Best  stand  against  underlines  perhaps 
is  that  they  stick  a  fence  between  kicker  and  main 
head.  And  they  require  an  extra  operation  in  the 
composing  room — nipping  the  slug  to  hold  underline 
beneath  kicker. 

It’s  certainly  a  page  that  invites  the  reader. 
Your  eye  floats  through  it.  All  four  comers  contain 
strong  emphasis.  Art  (yes,  make  it  big,  big)  in 
upper  left,  commanding  head  in  upper  right,  strong 
head  emphasis  in  lower  left  and  in  lower  right. 
Not  a  head  bump  anywhere. 


The  format  is  six  rectangles,  five  horizontal.  Body 
type  squares  off  on  straight  lines.  Thus  each  element 
retains  its  identity  inescapably.  That’s  one  reason 
this  page  is  brighter  than  the  other  one. 

Eight  elements  fill  the  page,  11  the  other.  Too 
few?  It’s  not  necessary  to  shoe-horn  18  or  21  items 
into  a  page.  The  important  thing  is  the  number 
that  are  read. 

The  six-column  format  is  used  on  open  pages 
throughout  the  paper.  Captions  are  11  point. 

A  six-column  format  with  all-down  heads  isn’t 
the  whole  secret.  The  black-arrow  home-made  art 
work,  drawn  with  a  felt  pen  in  loving  hands,  shows 
the  importance  of  scrapulous  attention  to  minute 
detail.  ■  • 

Each  arrow  shows  where  generous  white  space 
has  been  squirted  into  the  page:  Between  lines  in 
the  nameplate,  beneath  nameplate,  between  lines  of 
heads,  between  heads  and  leads,  between  by-line  and 
credit  line,  between  credit  line  and  lead  and  other 
places  too  numerous  to  mention. 

If  the  composing  room  does  this  automatically, 
it’s  to  be  congrratulated.  In  many  places  constant 
bird-dogging  by  a  makeup  editor  is  necessary.  Which¬ 
ever  the  case,  the  results  are  worth  the  extra  pains. 
It’s  better  to  spend  composing-room  time  on  this 
than  to  spend  it  manufacturing  boxes  and  hoods 
and  gingerbread  devices  that  impede  readability 
instead  of  enhancing  it. 

Fewer  subheads  are  needed  in  a  six-column  desigpi. 
When  they  are  needed,  perhaps  the  solution  is  the 
one  used  here.  A  couple  or  three  words  in  bold  face 
caps  leading  off  random  paragraphs. 

The  Press-Enterprise  won  the  1968  Pulitzer  prize 
for  meritorious  public  service.  A  line  in  the  name¬ 
plate  proclaims  this.  That’s  the  place  for  it. 

Nameplate  is  clean,  isn’t  it?  That’s  because  it’s 
earless. 
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Constitution  for  Greece 
will  shackle  the  editors 

By  Spyridon  Granitsas 


On  the  basis  of  the  new  draft 
constitution  of  Greece,  to  be 
put  to  a  plebiscite  on  Septem- 
i)er  29,  most  Greek  intellectuals, 
from  Demosthenes  to  Kazantza- 
kis,  could  be  thrown  into  prison 
if  their  views  were  published  in 
a  Greek  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  As  to  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  who  would  print  their 
views,  their  fate  would  be  even 
w’orse. 

Very  clearly,  the  proposed 
constitution  may  lead  not  only 
to  the  control  of  the  press,  but 
to  the  very  disappearance  of 
even  the  controlled  newspapers. 
This  comment  is  not  one  that 
is  being  made  by  “liberals” 
abroad,  but  also  by  the  already 
censored  newspapers  of  Greece. 
The  conservative  daily  of  Ath¬ 
ens,  Acropolis,  writes  that  w’ith- 
in  a  short  time,  if  the  constitu¬ 
tion  becomes  effective,  all  news¬ 
papers  will  have  to  go  oat  of 
existence.  Makedoma,  the  lead¬ 
ing  daily  of  Northern  Greece, 
also  remarks  that  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  does  not  even  mention 
the  right  of  the  citizens  to 
“publish”  their  views.  It  mere¬ 
ly  mentions,  unlike  all  previous 
constitutions  of  Greece,  that 
people  have  the  right  to  “ex¬ 
press”  their  views. 

It  is  true  that  present  Article 
14  resembles  Article  14  of  the 
abrogated  constitution  of  1911, 
revised  in  1952.  But,  the  1952 
revision,  which  took  place  under 


The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  has  called  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Seditious  and  Un¬ 
desirable  Publications  Act  re¬ 
cently  adopted  in  Dominica, 
British  West  Indies. 

In  a  cable  sent  to  Governor 
Louis  Cools- Lartigue  of  Domin¬ 
ica,  Tom  C.  Harris,  chairman  of 
the  lAPA’s  Committee  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  declared  the 
law  passed  by  the  Dominica 
Legislature  July  10  is  “shock¬ 
ingly  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  press  freedom.” 

“Its  provisions  are  too  broad 
because  it  leaves  to  those  in 
power  the  interpretation  of  wrhat 
is  false  and  what  is  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  provides  for  the 
closure  of  suspected  newspapers 
until  a  judicial  decision  can  be 
reached,”  Harris  asserted. 

“The  methods  for  enforce¬ 
ments  smack  of  a  police  state 
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supposedly  democratic  condi¬ 
tions,  was  the  most  restrictive 
in  modem  Greek  history.  Also, 
the  law  regulating  the  press  and 
in  effect  until  April  1967,  when 
the  military  government  seized 
power,  was  the  one  drafted  by 
the  Metaxas  distatorship  in 
1936.  So,  the  military  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  only  control  the 
press  with  the  already  existing 
legal  restrictions,  but  even  lib¬ 
eralize  them  at  no  great  risk. 

Ultimate  penalty 

Article  14  is  not  simply  re¬ 
strictive;  it  is  a  mockery.  It 
starts  with  the  assertion  that 
“every'  citizen  can  express  oral¬ 
ly  or  in  writing  his  thoughts  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
state”.  And  then,  immediately 
thereafter,  follow  10  long  para¬ 
graphs  completely  negating  the 
right  to  express  your  view’s. 
There  are  at  least  nine  differ¬ 
ent  cases  why  newspapers  can 
be  confiscated;  practically  any 
district  attorney  can  institute 
action  against  any  newspaper; 
and  a  newspaper  that  has  been 
brought  to  trial  for  whatever 
reason  three  times  within  10 
years  can  be  permanently 
closed. 

As  an  idea  of  what  may 
cause  the  confiscation  of  a 
newspaper.  Paragraph  4  of  Ar¬ 
ticle  14  states: 

“The  confiscation  of  printed 
matter  ....  is  prohibited.  It 


particularly  in  regards  to  the 
power  to  prohibit  or  seize  im¬ 
ported  or  local  publications,  the 
power  to  extend  the  closure  of 
suspected  publications,  the  power 
of  the  postmaster  to  seize  and 
open  mail  suspected  of  contain¬ 
ing  the  prohibited  publication, 
the  demand  that  citizens  sur¬ 
render  banned  publications  to 
the  police,  the  power  of  the 
court  to  issue  ex  parte  orders 
prohibiting  the  issue  and  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  publications,  and 
the  power  of  the  court  to  issue 
a  warrant  authorizing  the  police 
to  break,  enter  and  search, 
whether  by  day  or  night,  any 
specified  place  or  building  with 
or  w'ithout  serving  notice  to  the 
ow’ner,  and  to  seize  and  carry 
aw'ay  every  prohibited  publica¬ 
tion  and  to  use  such  force  as  is 
necessary. 

“Particularly  objectionable  is 


is  permitted,  how’ever,  follow¬ 
ing  orders  of  the  district  attor¬ 
ney,  to  confiscate  printed  mat¬ 
ter  after  its  circulation  because 
(1)  of  offense  against  Christian¬ 
ity  and  any  other  recognized  re¬ 
ligion;  (2)  offense  against  the 
King,  the  Crowm  Prince,  their 
wives  and  children;  (3)  inclu¬ 
sion  of  material  which  (a)  di¬ 
vulges  information  regarding 
the  organization,  composition, 
equipment  and  deployment  of 
military  forces  or  the  defences 
of  the  country,  (b)  has  an  ob¬ 
viously  revolutionary  character 
or  intends  to  overthrow  the  sys¬ 
tem  or  the  social  regime  or  is 
against  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  state  or  creates  a  climate 
of  defeatism  or  constitutes  a 
provocation  or  an  effort  to  in¬ 
cite  the  crime  of  high  treason, 
(c)  aims  at  the  promotion  or 
dissemination  for  political  pur¬ 
poses  of  views  of  parties  or  or¬ 
ganizations  which  are  outside 
the  law.  .  .  .” 

For  only  a  handful 

And  so  the  Article  goes  for 
many  more  paragraphs.  Yet, 
this  Article  does  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  even  tortuous  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  press.  But  when  it 
says  “the  press”  it  simply 
means  a  handful  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines;  it  ex¬ 
plicitly  excludes  from  any  pro¬ 
tection  all  other  forms  of  pub¬ 
lic  communication. 


Section  7,  w’hich  provides  that 
the  court  may  upon  conviction 
make  an  order  prohibiting  for 
up  to  one  year  the  future  publi¬ 
cation  of  that  newspaper  and 
prohibiting  for  a  like  amount  of 
time  the  publisher,  proprietor, 
and  editor  from  publishing,  edit¬ 
ing  or  writing  for  any  news¬ 
paper  of  from  assisting,  whether 
with  money,  material  or  per¬ 
sonal  services,  in  the  publica¬ 
tion,  editing  or  production  of 
any  newspaper  and  also  order¬ 
ing  every  printing  press  used  in 
the  production  of  a  newspaper 
to  be  seized  by  the  police  and 
detained  for  a  period  of  not  over 
a  year. 

This  section  strikes  a  direct 
blow  to  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  and  goes  far  beyond 
the  normal  sedition  and  libel 
laws  that  democratic  countries 
recognize.” 


The  drafters,  unknown  so  far, 
of  Article  14  seem  to  be  in¬ 
spired  either  by  a  vicious  ani¬ 
mosity  against  the  press  or  by 
total  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  modem  communications.  ThLs 
special  obsession  is  indicated  no: 
only  by  the  content  of  Article 
14  and  other  articles  limiting 
the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
but  also  by  its  length.  It  is  by 
far  the  longest  single  article 
of  the  new  constitution.  (In  one 
official  edition,  it  occupies  14  H 
inches  in  length,  whereas  tki 
second  longest  article,  the  one 
dealing  with  property  matters, 
is  9  inches  long.) 

*  *  « 

(Mr.  Granitsas  is  a  free  lance 
journalist  in  New  York.  He 
wrote  for  Elefteria  of  Athens 
before  the  junta  seized  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  he  has  represented 
other  newspapers  and  news 
agencies  at  the  United  N»- 
tions.) 

3  in  NBC  News 
training  course 

NBC  News,  which  inaugu 
rated  a  training  program  in 
1965  to  discover  and  develop 
personnel  in  all  areas  of  tele 
vision  and  radio  news  open- 
tions,  has  sharply  modified  tk 
1968-69  training  program. 

The  new  class  will  have  two 
trainees  based  in  Washington. 
D.  C.,  and  one  in  Burbanl 
Calif.  Each  one  will  spend  ont 
month  observing  the  news  ojvera 
tion  in  New  York. 

Previously  three  trainees  were 
placed  in  the  NBC  News  depart¬ 
ment  in  New  York. 

The  three  trainees  for  th- 
1968-69  program  are: 

Barbara  J.  Matusow,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  She  has  had  experience 
writing  and  producing  a  United 
Nations  radio-magazine  called 
Scope,  a  15-minute  program  il¬ 
lustrating  the  economic  and 
social  activities  of  the  U.N.  and 
its  related  agencies.  Miss  Matu¬ 
sow  will  be  based  in  Washington. 

David  M.  Field,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Princeton  University 
w’ith  an  A.B.  in  English.  He 
joined  NBC  News  this  year 
an  editorial  assistant  for  the 
“Today”  show  news  desk.  K 
has  had  experience  working  as  s 
reporter  and  copy  editor  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  He 
will  be  based  in  Washington. 

Larry  W.  Howe,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  University,  w'ho  holi 
an  M.A.  in  communications  fror. 
Stanford  University,  where  k 
was  a  fellowship  scholar.  H< 
was  a  member  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Kenya,  East  Afrki 
He  will  be  based  in  Burivanl 
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lAPA  condemns  new  press  law  in  West  Indies 


Does  your  newspaper  have  a  color  story? 

Do  you  print  color  well?  Are  your  color 
advertisers  getting  results?  Is  your  color 
linage  something  to  boast  about?  Have  you 
won  awards  for  creativity,  or  repro  excellence? 

If  increased  color  linage  is  part  of 
your  newspaper's  success  story,  or  if  you  have 
something  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
newspaper  color  ...  the  place  to  tell 
newspaper  and  advertising  people  with  a 
real  interest  in  newspaper  color  advertising 
is  in  the  advertising  pages  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
COLOR  AWARDS  ISSUE 

Published  Seiiteiiter  28, 1968 

Deadline  for  space  reservations:  September  12 
Deadline  for  copy  or  plates:  September  19 

Advertising  rates:  Page,  $750;  half-page,  $440;  quarter- 
page,  $260;  eighth-page,  $155;  one-sixteenth  page, 

$  ;  AAAA  standard  colors,  $160  extra  per  page.  One 

page,  four-color  process:  $1,230.  Two-page  spread: 
$2,160.  Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Reserve  your  space  today! 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 
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Cold-type  system  works  with  5  papers  in  shop 


Faibbury,  Ill. 

“Formerly,  it  took  us  60  to 
65  hours  a  week  to  set  all  of 
the  type  for  four  newspapers 
on  a  linecasting  system  using 
two  tape  perforators.  These 
long  hours  meant  running  eve¬ 
nings  much  of  the  time. 

“Now,  we  are  setting  all  of 
the  type  for  five  instead  of  four 
newspapers.  But  we  are  able 
to  handle  this  typesetting,  plus 
extra  work,  in  a  conventional 
40-hour  week.” 

This  is  how  James  H.  Rob¬ 
erts,  owner  and  publisher  of 
four  Illinois  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  explains  what  he  considers 
the  major  benefit  of  an  IBM 
.Magnetic  Tape  “Selectric”  Com¬ 
poser. 

Previously  he  was  getting 
about  three  galleys  per  hour 
on  conventional  linecasting  op¬ 
erations,  w'hich  Roberts  consid¬ 
ered  a  high  rate  of  production 
for  this  equipment. 

Now’,  production  is  up  to  the 
equivalent  of  six  galleys  or  col¬ 
umns  per  hour.  “In  effect,  we’ve 
doubled  our  typesetting  produc¬ 
tivity,”  Roberts  declared. 

Also,  Roberts  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  type-setting  versatility. 
With  one  signal  to  the  Com¬ 
poser  System  for  example,  the 
unit  will  set  type  to  the  left,  in 


the  center,  or  at  the  right  side 
of  a  column  without  stopping. 

Another  signal  stops  the 
unit,  permitting  spherical  type 
fonts  to  be  changed  in  a  few 
seconds  to  produce  larger, 
smaller  or  different-style  type 
faces.  At  any  point,  the  width 
of  a  line  can  b«  changed  with¬ 
out  stopping.  Furthermore,  the 
same  magnetic  tape  can  be  re¬ 
run  as  many  times  as  wanted, 
each  time  changing  type  face 
sizes  and  composition  width  and 
format. 

Roberts  publishes  the  Fair- 
bury  Blade,  an  18-page,  weekly 
newspaper  founded  in  1871, 
with  a  circulation  of  3,25U. 

Roberts  also  owns  and  pub¬ 
lishes  three  other  neighboring 
towns'  weekly  new’spapers  for 
which  he  handles  all  produc¬ 
tion  work.  These  are  the  For¬ 
rest  News,  Chatsworth  Plain 
Dealer,  and  the  CtUlom  Chron¬ 
icle,  each  of  which  averages 
eight  pages  per  issue. 

In  addition,  the  publisher 
handles  production  for  a  fifth 
Illinois  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Piper  City  Journal,  which  is 
separately  owned.  He  also  sets 
in  type,  pastes  up,  and  prints 
the  Livingston  County  Farm 
Bureau  News  every  other  week¬ 
end,  and  prints  two  other  week¬ 


ly  newspapers,  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  camera-ready  condi¬ 
tion,  for  the  Illinois  towns  of 
Paso  and  Gridley. 

A  Fairchild  two-unit  85  inch 
web  offset  press  was  installed 
in  April,  1967,  at  which  time 
all  of  the  newspapers  were 
converted  to  offset  printing. 

For  the  following  eight 
months,  Roberts  used  hot  metal 
for  offset  composition,  choosing 
to  continue  this  system  w’hile 
w’aiting  lor  the  installation  of 
the  new  Magnetic  Tape  “Selec¬ 
tric”  Composer,  rather  than  in¬ 
stall  another  cold-typ«*  sy.stem 
in  the  interim. 

Roberts  also  held  off  chang¬ 
ing  column  widths.  Previously, 
he  had  used  eight  two-inch  col¬ 
umns.  In  the  interests  of  more 
efficient  use  of  space,  he  planned 
to  go  to  nine  columns,  each  of 
standard  10.3-pica  width  with 
nine-point  gutters. 

“With  linecasting  equipment, 
we  would  have  had  to  change 
all  of  our  liners.  So  we  waited 
until  the  installation  of  the  IBM 
unit  because  all  it  required  to 
change  the  columns  was  input¬ 
ting  a  different  keyboard  sig¬ 
nal,”  he  explained. 

The  MT/SC  was  installed 
over  a  weekend  and  put  into 
operation  the  following  week. 

The  Composer  automatically 
justifies  margins  as  it  sets  copy. 
However,  the  unit  is  designed  to 
permit  operator  monitoring  and 
intervention  for  the  purpose  of 
hyphenation. 


$55,000  price 
on  disk  system 

The  first  demonstration  of 
Digital  Equipment  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  disk-equipped,  computer 
aided  typesetting  .svstem  were 
given  at  the  ANPA/RI  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Washington  and  at  Print 
’68  in  Chicago  in  June. 

The  Expanded  PDP-8  Type¬ 
setting  System,  equipped  with 
Digital’s  DECdisk,  is  capable 
of  producing  up  to  12,000  lines 
per  hour  of  completely  justi¬ 
fied  and  hyphenated  text  or 
classified  type  or  10,000  lines 
per  hour  of  display  ads. 

This  system,  priced  at  $55,000, 
is  being  or  has  already  been 
installed  in  several  newspaper 
plants. 

A  Basic  PDP-8  Typesetting 
System,  priced  at  $30,000,  also 
was  demonstrated.  Both  systems 
will  be  fed  unjustified  paper 
tape,  which  can  be  prepared  by 
anyone  who  can  tsrpe,  and  pro¬ 
duce  completely  justified  tape 
ready  for  linecaster  operation. 


But  Roberts  has  eliminated 
this  monitoring  operation  by,  in 
effect,  instructing  the  Composer 
not  to  hyphenate.  As  a  result, 
all  of  his  newspapers  have  un¬ 
hyphenated  columns.  Also,  he 
is  able  to  operate  the  Composer 
console  unattended  since  all 
operator  decisions  are  elimi¬ 
nated. 

The  publisher  uses  a  10- 
point  Pyramid  type  font  for 
newspaper  body  copy.  He  also 
has  7  and  11-point  Press  Ro¬ 
man,  11-point  Univers  and  6- 
point  Classified  News  font  in 
his  shop.  All  composition  is 
printed  out  on  conventional  add¬ 
ing  machine  tapes  fed  from  an 
improvised  roll  stand.  This  con¬ 
tinuous  paper  saves  time  which 
would  otherwise  be  necessary  to 
feed  individual  paper  sheet.s. 

• 

Countdown  system 
on  Orlando  Presses 

Orlandu,  Fla. 

A  specialized  electronic  sys¬ 
tem  that  automatically  con¬ 
trols  newspaper  production  in 
operation  at  the  Orlando  Senti¬ 
nel  Star.  The  Countdown  Total¬ 
izing  System  was  designed  and 
built  by  Milgo  Electronic  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Miami. 

The  system  gives  the  press¬ 
room  foreman  positive  control 
of  production.  He  receives  up- 
to-the-second  totals  from  each 
press  as  well  as  a  running  count 
of  the  papers  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  edition.  A  counting 
mechanism  displays  “papers  to 
go”,  using  the  count-dowr 
technique  commonly’  associated 
with  space  programs.  Each 
press  operator  receives  auto¬ 
matic  signals  to  start  and  stop 
the  press,  eliminating  overruns 
or  under-production  of  papers. 

Sale  of  the  Countdown  Total¬ 
izing  System  was  handled  by 
the  Milgo/IDAB  Corporation, 
U.S.  sales  agents  for  Milgc 
newspaper  production  control 
equipment.  Instrumental  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  equipment  for  the 
Sentinel  Star  were:  Harry 
Timmons,  assistant  general 
manager,  and  Jan  Oesterling, 
«lata  processing  director. 

o 

‘Village’  promoter 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

George  Laurance,  a  former 
lewspaper  advertising  executive, 
has  joined  the  public  relations 
department  of  Henry  Ford 
Museum  and  Greenfield  Village 
as  manager  of  advertising  and 
promotion.  After  military  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  Seabee,  he  worked  for 
the  Dearborn  Guide,  the  Wyan- 
dotte  News  Herald,  and  the 
Dearborn  Press. 


JAMES  H.  ROBERTS,  ownar  and  publithar  of  tha  Fairbury  (III.) 
Blade  and  threa  other  weakly  newspapers,  shows  tha  front  page  that 
was  set  with  an  IBM  Selactric  Composer. 
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p  Cowles  steps  out 
as  top  executive 
Mr  at  Harper’s 

lit,  * 

iin-  A  major  change  at  Harper’ n 
he  magazine,  effective  September 
ser  16,  was  announced  this  week  by 
all  J(An  Cowles  Jr.,  president  of 
mi-  Harper’s  Magazine  Inc.,  and 
president  of  the  Minneapolis 
10-  Star  and  Tribune  Company,  the 
for  magazine’s  principal  stockholder. 

William  S.  Blair,  50,  w’ill  be- 
come  president  and  chief  execu- 
.  :ive  officer  of  Harper’s,  replacing 
Cwles.  Willie  Morris,  33,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  magazine,  will 
become  executive  vicepresident, 
replacing  Philip  Von  Blon  who  is 
3  vicepresident  of  the  Minne- 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  Com- 
^  pany. 

Both  Cowles  and  Von  Blon 
dll  continue  as  directors  of  the 
magazine  company,  Cowles  as 
chairman  and  Von  Blon  as  chair- 

,,,  man  of  the  executive  committee. 

L*  la. 

gyg.  Other  officers  of  the  magazine 
company  are:  Cass  Canfield  Sr., 
jj,  vicechairman,  representing 
Harper  &  Row  Publishers  Inc., 
the  magazine’s  other  stock- 
holder;  Daniel  J.  Brooks,  vice- 
president  and  publisher;  How¬ 
ard  Mithun,  secretary;  C.  B. 
■ggg.  McCue,  treasurer;  and  Anthony 
M.  Carvette  III,  assistant  treas- 
up-  . 

Blair  will  resign  from  his 
present  position  as  president  of 
Harper-Atlantic  Sales  Inc.,  a 
ting  jointly  owned  by 

g  Harper’s  and  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  w’hich  represents  both 
magazines  for  the  sale  of  adver- 

3ach  . 

luto-  This  IS  a  sign  of  our  con- 
stop  the  future  of  Harper’s 

runs  ^•?azine,”  said  Cowles.  “With 
the  new  editorial  thrust  pro- 
vided  by  Willie  Morris  and  his 
I  jj  associates,  and  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  some  of  the  Reporter 

lilec  circulation.  Harper’s 

trol  already  grown  in  size  and 

,  Ob- 

the  “To  guide  its  further  growth 
and  development,  the  magazine 
leral  the  full  time  direction  of 
•ling,  ^  shilled  chief  executive  officer 
—something  which  I  have  not 
had  the  time  to  give  it  myself.” 


rmer  weekly  to  add  AP 

Newton,  N.  J. 
Uons  New  Jersey  Herald  (19,- 
FoM  OOO  Thursday)  and  Sunday  Her- 
llagf  (15,000)  will  add  the  Asso- 
fitted  Press  service  in  October 
to  provide  broadened  news  cover- 
1  for  jgg  game  time  the  Sun- 

day  Herald,  w’hich  was  started 
t"*  six  years  ago,  will  be  changed 
(rom  tabloid  to  standard  format. 
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Public  Relations  Appointments 


Reginald  B.  Wells,  a  former 
executive  vicepresident  of  Tide- 
rock  Corp.,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Allied  Chemical  Corp. 

♦  *  * 

Gerald  T.  Bagley  has  l)een  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations-adver- 
tising  director  of  the  Mobile 
Homes  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago.  He  is  a  1961  grad¬ 
uate  of  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  where  he  majored  in 
business  management  and  mi- 
nored  in  marketing  and  jour¬ 
nalism. 

*  *  * 

The  appointment  of  Brian  L. 
Williams  as  manager  of  news 
services  for  PPG  Industries  has 
been  announced  by  Howard  H. 
Babcock,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  Williams 
began  his  journalism  career  with 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  later  worked 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

*  «  * 

Vincent  R.  Courtenay  has 
joined  the  Chevrolet  press  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  Campbell-Ewald 
Co.,  Detroit.  Courtenay  moved 
from  McGraw-Hill  World  News 
where  he  served  as  Detroit  cor¬ 
respondent  and  earlier  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Dearborn 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Jean  J.  Carol  and  Garrett  L. 
Pettingell  have  joined  Vernon 
Pope  Co.  as  account  executives. 

Pettingell  has  worked  for 
Selvage  and  Lee  and  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.  Mrs.  Carol 
was  free-lancing  as  a  writer, 

editor,  and  publicist. 

*  «  * 

Wolcott  &  Carlson  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Agency  with  offices  in 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  has 
been  retained  as  counsel  for 
publicizing  the  Ro.se  Parade  and 
the  Rose  Bowl  Game. 

Mary  Baker  will  be  the  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  the  East 

Coast  and  William  Coart  will 
head  up  the  operations  in  the 
Los  Angeles  office. 

*  *  * 

Woody  Kepner  Associates,  of 
Miami  will  implement  a  pub¬ 
licity  and  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  for  60  Minute  Systems, 
dry  cleaning  plant  franchising 
chain. 

4>  «  * 

The  B.V.D.  Company,  pro¬ 
ducer  of  apparel  for  men  and 
boys,  has  appointed  Harshe-Rot- 
man  &  Druck  for  product  public 
relations  counsel  and  services 
on  five  of  its  divisions. 

*  *  * 

Martin  D.  Staiman,  formerly 
an  account  executive  for  Public 
for  August  31,  1968 


Relations  Programs,  has  been 
appointed  a  product  publicist 
for  GAF  Corporation,  responsi¬ 
ble  for  publicity  and  press  con¬ 
tact  for  products  manufactured 
by  GAF’s  Dyestuff  &  Chemical 
Division  and  Textile  Chemical 
Division. 


Robert  W.  King  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  general  public 
relations  manager  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  San 
Francisco.  He  succeeds  Stanley 
T.  Moore,  who  has  retired.  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Phelps,  editor  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  news  bureau  in 
San  Francisco  since  1963,  was 
named  to  succeed  King  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager-Southem 
California.  George  Kraus  was 
named  to  succeed  Phelps  as 
news  bureau  editor  and  Larry 
S.  Stewart  was  appointed  public 
relations  representative,  both  in 
San  Francisco. 


Thayer  Robillard  Martin  has 
been  appointed  an  account  exec¬ 
utive  at  Information  Consul¬ 
tants,  Chicago.  She  will  be  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  public  re¬ 
lations  and  internal  communi¬ 
cations  for  architectural  and 
construction  accounts. 


ringing  sound  of  bells 


The  appointment  of  Siegmar 
Silber  to  the  position  of  public 
relations  director  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Black-Russell-Mor- 
ris.  New  Jersey  advertising 
agency. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Alberto-Culver  Company  has 
appointed  Edward  P.  Doyle  as 
vicepresident  for  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Doyle,  a  former  Chicago 
and  New  York  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  has  just  completed  a  year’s 
service  in  the  Bahamas  as  an 
executive  of  Infoplan  Interna¬ 
tional. 

*  *  • 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 
has  appointed  Harshe-Rotman  & 
Druck,  for  a  special  public  rela¬ 
tions  assignment  in  connection 
with  its  sponsorship  of  an  hour- 
long  special,  “The  Enchanted 
Isles,”  to  be  shown  on  the  CBS- 
TV  network  January  22,  1969. 
*  *  * 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Henry  E.  Spier  to  the  newly- 
created  post  of  director  of  news 
services,  eastern  area,  in  the 
public  relations  department. 

*  *  « 

Paul  R.  Spindler  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  corporate 
communications  for  Internation¬ 
al  Industries,  responsible  for 
public  and  financial  relations, 
shareholder  services  and  gov¬ 
ernment  liaison. 


in  tintinnabulation*  the  t  is  small,  but 

in  Teletype 

it*s  always  a  cap . . . 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 
identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products— 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in:  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine.”  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  "Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,”  or  "Teletype  it," 


TELETYPE 


news-people 


Ingersoll  appoints 
Corbett  as  publisher 

Chester,  Pa. 

John  U.  Corliett  has  l)een 
named  vicepresident  of  Central 
States  Publishing  Inc.  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Delaware  County 
Daily  Times  by  Ralph  Ingersoll, 
president  of  Central  States  Pub¬ 
lishing. 

Corbett  will  replace  William 
B.  Sweetland,  publisher  since 
1963  who  resigned.  Corbett  came 
to  the  Daily  Times  as  general 
manager  in  June  from  the  Burl¬ 
ington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  w’here 
he  had  l»een  general  manager 
since  1963.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Free  Press  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Sun-Gazette. 

*  •  * 

Nick  Russell,  former  tv  re¬ 
porter  and  Canadian  Press  edi¬ 
tor  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. — instruc¬ 
tor  of  Journalism  at  Vancouver 
City  College. 

♦  ♦  * 

JuHN  I).  Seater,  a  former 
president  of  the  Arizona  News- 
l>aper  Association,  is  the  new 
[lublisher  and  part  owner  of  the 
Hondo  Anvil  Herald,  Sabinal 
Times  and  Waelder  Home  Paper 
in  Texas. 

*  •  * 

James  R.  Rickard — from 
composing  room  foreman  to  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  Capital 
Newspapers,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  and  Times- 
Union.  Alfred  J.  Giguere,  en¬ 
graving  room  foreman — named 
assistant  production  manager. 

*  «  * 

Milton  W,  (Pat)  Minarcin 
— named  day  wire  editor  in  the 
Boston  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press.  Dudley  Lehew — from 
.4tlanta  bureau  to  broadcast 

news  supervisor  for  New  Eng¬ 

land. 


WILLIAM  C.  RANKIN  has  been 
advanced  from  controller  to  busi¬ 
ness  mana9er  of  the  Toronto  Star 
Limited.  He  will  be  responsible  to 
the  president  (Beland  H.  Hon- 
derich)  for  the  operation  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  company's  ac¬ 
counting,  financial  and  related 
functions. 


W.  Charles  Jackson,  a  re¬ 
cent  Wichita  State  University 
graduate — moved  from  general 
news  to  religion  writer  on  the 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon. 

*  *  • 

William  E.  Shull  Jr. — 
leaving  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle- 
Beacon  staff  to  do  graduate 
w’ork  at  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  »  » 

Jack  D.  Hubbard — resigned 
as  political  editor.  Concord 
(N.  H.)  Daily  Monitor,  to  join 
WENH-TV,  Durham,  N.  H.,  as 
public  affairs  editor, 

*  *  * 

Gordon  Smith,  formerly  on 
sports  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant — to  Journal  Inquirer, 
new  Rockville,  Conn.,  daily,  as 
sports  editor. 


Ted  Small  is  named 
Paddock  ad  director 

Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

The  appointment  of  Ted  W. 
Small  as  director  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions  was  announced  by  Stuart 
R.  Paddock  Jr.,  president. 

The  firm  publishes  16  sub¬ 
urban  tri-weekly  new’spapers 
(ABC)  in  suburbs  northwest  of 
Chicago. 

Since  joining  Paddock  Publi¬ 
cations  as  an  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  in  1958,  Small  has 
Ijeen  responsible  for  some  of  the 
newspapers’  major  advertising 
accounte. 

Last  year,  the  newspapers 
carried  7.2  million  lines  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Dunn — promoted  to 
advertising  manager  of  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Today  for  South  Brevard. 
He  is  a  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kennett  (Mo.) 
Democrat  and  Stuart  (Fla.) 
Sews.  In  South  Brevard  he  re¬ 
places  Laron  H.  Cain,  who  ha.s 
bought  the  weekly  High  Springs 
(Fla.)  Herald  News. 


NORMAN  R.  YOUNG  hat  bean 
named  clattified  adverfiting  man¬ 
ager  of  fhe  Defroif  Newt,  re¬ 
placing  Leo  L.  Kubief,  now  retail 
adverfiting  manager  of  the  St. 
Petertburg  (Fla.)  Timet  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent.  A  graduate  of 
Michigan  State  Univertity  Young 
ioined  the  Newt'  clattified  tales 
staff  in  1956.  He  became  atsistant 
CAM  in  1966. 


JOURNAL* 

BULLETIN 


h'RANK  Shurtleff — promoted 
to  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rapid  City  (S.  D.) 
Journal,  succeeding  Paul 
Ginther  who  was  advertising 
sales  manager  and  classified 
manager  until  he  moved  to  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  recently. 


Clifford  E.  Hall,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican  and  American — 
elected  vicepresident  of  Stone  & 
Webster  Service  Corp. 


*  *  •  Walker  at  Newsweek 

Duncan  Barnes,  a  f  ormer  Everett  Walker,  for  the  past 
staff  reporter  of  the  Stuart  year  with  the  Washington  Star 
(Fla.)  News  and  St.  Petersburg  Syndicate  and  for  many  years 
Times — now  a  public  relations  associated  with  the  New  York 
advisor  for  the  Winchester  Herald  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
Group  of  Olin  Mathieson  Chem-  Newsweek  Feature  Service.  He 
ical  Corp.  work  with  Russell  J.  Melvin, 

*  *  *  vicepresident  of  the  magazine, 

Robert  B.  Kilborn  Jr.,  a  for-  development  of  Newsweek’! 

mer  sports  writer  for  the  Lan-  newspaper  service.  Walker  has 
caster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  Jour-  been  in  the  newspaper  business 
rual — appointed  information  spe-  foT  more  than  40  years, 
cialist  for  WPSX-tv,  Penn  State  *  *  * 

University.  He  replaces  Eric  William  D.  Clark,  retired 
Zan9T  who  will  teach  in  the  chief  of  the  UPI  Connecticu; 
School  of  Journalism.  Bureau,  Hartford — named  edi 

^  ^  ^  torial  operations  supervisor  in 

,  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  for  th? 

Prank  SHURTLEFF-promoted  Inquirer. 

to  classified  advertising  man-  »  *  * 

ager  of  the  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  _  „  _  _ 

Journal,  succeeding  Paul  C.  Ru^ell  Sumj,  man- 
Ginther  who  was  advertising  of  the  Waterbu^ 

sales  manager  and  classified  f^onn.)  A^rtcan-appo.n^ 

manager  until  he  moved  to  the 

advertising  department  of  the  of  the  Naugatuck  (Conn.) 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  ^  ews.^  ^  ^ 

Tribune  recently. 

Don  McCardle,  former  St. 

*  *  *  Louis  (Mo.)  country  and  west- 

Clifford  E.  Hall,  former  re-  em  disc  jockey  on  KSTL  radio 

porter  for  Waterbury  (Conn.)  and  long-time  sports  new’sman— 
Republican  and  American —  from  sports  desk  of  Culpeper 

elected  vicepresident  of  Stone  &  (Va.)  Star-Exponent  to  assist- 
Webster  Service  Corp.  ant  sports  editor,  Melbounu 

,  ,  ,  (F\a.)  Daily  and  Sunday  Timet 

Harold  G.  Jensen — promoted  *  ♦  * 

from  circulation  manager  to  John  Corry,  former  Vtw 

business  manager  of  the  Citizen  York  Times  staffer,  will  writ' 
of  Morris  County,  N,  J.  for  Harper’s  Magazine. 
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ONE  ALONE — Miss  America,  Debra  Barnes,  serves  a  sfint  as  editor 
for  an  hour  during  a  visit  to  the  Atlantic  City  (NJ.)  Press,  home 
city  newspaper  of  the  Miss  America  Pageant.  Beside  her,  left  to 
right,  are  Chuck  McGee,  telegraph  editor;  Charles  C-  Reynolds, 
editor;  Frank  J.  Prendergast,  political  writer  who  switches  duties  one 
week  each  year  to  cover  the  Pageant.  On  the  rim  are  staffers  Fred 
Hamilton,  Dan  Hilliard  and  John  Kati. 


Production  Manager 

Henry  0.  Downs  has  been 
named  production  manager  of 
the  Suffolk  Sun,  a  subsidiary  of 
Cowles  Communications  Inc.,  at 
Deer  Park,  Long  Island.  Downs 
had  been  with  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  for  10  years, 
e  e  * 

Larry  Merchant,  sports  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  New  York  Post, 
is  moving  to  WNEW  Radio  to 
broadcast  three  morning  sports 
reports  per  day. 

e  e  * 

Russell  Chandler — named 
religious  news  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star.  He  joined  the 
Star  staff  in  January.  He  has  a 
bachelor  of  divinity  deg^ree  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  is  an  ordained  United 
Presbyterian  minister. 

*  *  * 

Harold  J.  Quarfoth,  who  left 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  in  1962  after  15  years  as  a 
news  editor — now  executive  edi¬ 
tor  for  Lancet  Publications,  a 
subsidiary  of  Modern  Medicine 
Publications  where  he  has  been 
science  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Herb  Grey,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail 
Tribune — retired  after  48  years 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


on  the  paper’s  staff.  He  remains 
as  a  director  and  vicepresident 
of  the  Mail  Tribune  Publishing 
Co. 

«  *  « 

Ad  managers  are  named 
for  nat^l,  classified 

Muncie,  Ind. 
Two  appointments  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Muncie  Evening  Press  and 
Muncie  Star  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Wayne  Bodkin,  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

Michael  F.  Grimes  of  the  re¬ 
tail  staff  has  been  named  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager,  and 
T.  Edwin  Legg,  a  35-year  vet¬ 
eran  in  classified,  has  been 
named  classified  advertising 
manager  to  succeed  the  late 
Thomas  E.  Skillman  who  died 
at  the  age  of  80  after  serving 
as  manager  for  67  years. 

• 

Ferrull  joins  Scott 

San  Francisco 
Don  Ferrull,  manager  of  the 
branch  office  for  Peninsula 
Newspapers  Inc.,  in  Oakland, 
has  joined  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  Duncan  Scott  &  Mar¬ 
shall  Inc.,  as  publisher’s  repre¬ 
sentative. 

(or  August  31,  1968 


Don  Robinson,  participant  in 
the  Congressional  Fellowship 
program  and  staff  member  of  the 
Washington  Post  for  the  past 
two  years — returned  to  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard  staff  as 
reporter,  the  same  duty  he  per¬ 
formed  for  five  years  prior  to 
1965. 

*  *  « 

Bill  Walter,  formerly  with 
Forest  Grove  (Ore.)  News- 
Times — promoted  to  advertising 
manager  of  the  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier  after 
14  months  on  staff. 


JR. ;  ] 
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(Passenger  Relations 
makes  the 
difference  on  Delta) 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


TEmpla  3-3018 
KALEIOH,  N.  C. 

1807  McDONAtO  LANE 

NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Almost  one-thIrd  of  Delta’s 
16,000  employees  serve  our 
passengers  directly.  And  what 
a  difference  they  make!  They're 
peopie  who  like  peopie.  Aiert. 
Thoughtfui.  Friendly.  We  train 
them.  But  the  spirit  comes  nat¬ 
urally.  We  find  it’s  better  that 
way.  So  wiil  you.  Just  try  us! 


B«st  thing  that  tver  happened  to  air  travel 


41  from  Ball  State 


in  summer 

Muncie,  Ind. 

N'iiieteen  Ball  State  University 
journalism  students  have  been 
spending  the  summer  as  staff 
members  with  Indiana  news¬ 
papers  as  pail  of  the  Ball  State 
Center  for  Journalism’s  intern 
classes.  Another  22  have  been 
involved  in  other  media  experi¬ 
ences  during  the  summer  includ¬ 
ing  work  with  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  magazines,  com¬ 
pany  publications  and  printing. 

The  41  students  enrolled  in 
the  internship  classes  this  sum¬ 
mer  represent  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  students  spending  the 
summer  in  media  work  in  the 
history  of  the  course  at  Ball 
State. 

Newspaper  interns  include 
Vince  Daniels  with  the  Hobart 
Herald;  Dave  Banet,  Fort 
Wayne  Journal-Gazette;  John 
Neff,  Anderson  Herald;  Carole 
Skibbie,  Chesterton  Tribune;  Ed 
Roettinger,  Anderson  Bulletin; 
Diane  Courtney,  Muncie  Press; 
and  Mary  Barefoot,  Rick  Kerr, 
Dee  McKinsey,  Dick  Powell  and 
Howard  Snider,  all  with  the 
Muncie  Star. 

Also  Diane  Maple,  Richmond 
Palladium-Item;  James  Wright, 
Connersville  News-Examiner; 
Philip  Ross,  ShelbyviUe  News; 
Judy  Land,  Noblesville  Ledger; 
Dick  Meyer,  Carmel  News-Jour¬ 
nal;  Bill  Bolander,  Greenfield 
Reporter;  Barry  Standley, 
Evansville  Courier;  and  Brian 
Haycock,  Marion  Chronicle- 
Tribune. 

In  addition,  James  Mougeotte 
has  been  a  newsman-announcer 
for  WBMP  radio  in  Elwood; 
Tom  Hansen,  a  news  and  special 
events  photographer  for  WKJG- 
tv  in  Fort  Wayne;  Charlene 
Gierkey,  a  writer-ad  salesman 
for  Image  magazine  in  Marion; 
and  Joyce  White,  an  editor  of 
employe  publications  for  a 


news  jobs 

Muncie-based  supermarket 
chain. 

Rosalind  Elston,  Mike  Koons, 
Judith  Lewis  and  Joyce  Byo 
have  produced  special  publica¬ 
tions  for  the  university’s  jour¬ 
nalism  program.  Most  of  the 
other  interns  have  been  involved 
in  learning  the  use  of  coldtype 
typesetting  equipment  and  the 
preparation  of  camera-ready 
offset  pages  in  the  Center  for 
Journalism’s  printing  facilities. 

While  many  of  the  students 
obtained  their  summer  news¬ 
paper  assignments  themselves, 
others  were  placed  by  the  In¬ 
diana  Newspaper  Personnel 
Committee.  The  Ball  State  jour¬ 
nalism  staff  has  worked  closely 
with  the  committee,  headed  by 
the  Indianapolis  News’  Clay 
Trusty,  in  placing  students  in 
summer  newspaper  jobs.  An 
estimated  dozen  other  Ball  State 
students  also  are  working  on 
newspapers  this  summer  but  are 
not  in  the  internship  course. 

The  Ball  State  internship 
program  is  operated  year-round 
with  students  enrolled  all  three 
quarters  during  the  regular 
academic  year  as  well  as  during 
the  summer  terms.  Dr.  Lewis  E. 
Ingelhart  is  head  of  the  Ball 
State  Center  for  Journalism  and 
developed  the  intern  program. 
Prof.  Earl  L.  Conn  is  in  charge 
of  the  internship  program. 

Although  observation  on-the- 
job  is  part  of  the  course,  one 
student  in  the  program  this 
summer  did  not  receive  a  visit 
from  his  instructor.  That  was 
Abdulla  Alkhadhari  who  served 
for  several  weeks  as  a  special 
writer  for  a  newspaper  in  his 
homeland — the  Kuwait  Al-Ria 
Al-Aam.  A  special  report  w'rit- 
ten  by  Alkhadhari  served  as  a 
substitute  for  what  would  have 
been  a  15,000-mile  roundtrip  ob¬ 
servation  by  the  instructor. 


LEADERSHIP 


. . .  the  potential  of  students  who  develop  an 
interest  in  reading  newspapers 

Americans  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 
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Hartman  gives  fund 
for  Walls  scholars 

Waco,  Tex. 

An  endowed  journalism  schol¬ 
arship  fund  named  in  honor  of 
Carmage  Walls,  co-publisher  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser-Journal,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Baylor  University  by 
Fred  Hartman,  Baytown  (Tex.) 
Sun  editor  and  publisher,  and 
his  family.  The  g;ift,  yielding 
more  than  $800  annually,  was 
designated  as  the  “Carmage 
Walls  Journalism  Scholarship 
Fund.” 

Walls,  president  of  Southern 
Newspapers  Inc.,  has  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  since 
the  age  of  13.  He  is  now  owner, 
part  owner,  interested  in  or 
variously  connected  with  at 
least  three  dozen  newspaper 
operations  in  the  South  or 
Southwest. 


$12  million  loan 
used  to  purchase 
radio -tv  station 

Washington 

Forward  Communications 
Corp.,  publisher  of  newspapers 
in  Wisconsin  and  operator  of 
broadcast  stations,  is  borrow¬ 
ing  $12  million  from  Employers 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  Wau¬ 
sau,  Wis.  to  finance  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  stations  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 

The  bulk  of  the  loan— $7,250,- 
000 — will  go  for  WTRF-fm-tv 
and  $4,350,000  will  be  used  to 
retire  obligations.  The  remain¬ 
der  will  be  added  to  working 
capital. 

Details  of  the  financing  were 
given  in  the  application  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  approval  of  the 
transfer  of  ownership  of  the 
stations  from  WTRF-Tv  Inc., 
principally  owned  by  the  Dix 
publishing  family  of  Ohio. 

The  balance  sheet  of  WTRF- 
Tv  Inc.  showed  $144,000  as  of 
May  31,  1968.  Total  assets  were 
listed  as  $3,848,190,  with  cur¬ 
rent  assets  of  $285,246  and  cur¬ 
rent  liabilities  of  $298,127. 

Total  assets  of  Forward 
Communications  Corp.  were  put 
at  $6,608,204,  with  current  as¬ 
sets  of  $2,023,964  and  liabilities 
of  $954,830.  Retained  earnings 
were  given  as  $1,263,453. 

Principals  in  Forward  Com¬ 
munications  are  0.  Charles 
Lemke,  Wausau  Record-Herald, 
Wisconsin  Rapids  Tribune, 
Marshfield  News-Herald,  Rhine¬ 
lander  News  and  Merrill  Her¬ 
ald.  John  C.  Sturtevant  is  chair¬ 
man  ;  Richard  D.  Dudley  is 
president. 


Women^s  interest 
articles  cited 
in  competition 

Ridgely  Hunt,  assistant  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
named  first  prize  winner  of  the 
eighth  Catherine  L.  O’Brien 
Award  for  Achievement  in 
women’s  interest  newspaper  re¬ 
porting. 

Cited  for  her  story,  “The  Un¬ 
finished  Children,”  which  dealt 
with  mongoloid  children.  Miss 
Hunt  will  receive  a  $500  cash 
award  and  will  select  a  student 
in  her  community  to  receive  s 
$1,000  Journalism  scholarship. 

Second  prize  ($300)  winner 
was  Judy  Klemesrud,  a  women’s 
page  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Tones,  for  her  entry,  “Integra¬ 
tion  On  The  Family  Level: 
Whites  Adopt  Negro  Children.” 
Third  prize  ($200)  went  to  Lynn 
Lilliston,  staff  writer,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  for  “Abortion:  Re¬ 
form  Or  Status  Quo?” 

Honorable  Mention  certificates 
will  be  given  to: 

Dolores  Alexander,  Newsday, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. — “Betty 
Furness:  The  First  195  Days.” 

Janet  Chusmir,  Miami  Beach 
(Fla.)  Daily  Sun — “Should  1 
Let  My  Unmarried  Daughter 
Take  The  Pill?” 

Mrs.  Perry  C.  Craven,  Dur¬ 
ham  (N,  C.)  Morning  Herald — 
“The  Clay  Eaters.” 

Harriet  Eldridge,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin — “It  Is  Wonderful 
Just  To  Be  Alive.” 

Pat  Millard  Hunter,  Honolulu 
Advertiser — “LSD  “Trip’  Can 
Be  A  Living  Nightmare.” 

E.  Louise  Miller,  La  Crosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune — “It’s  Hell 
Living  Without  Dreams — White 
Priests  Aid  Cause  Of  Negroes 
In  Milwaukee.” 

Vera  Vida,  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger — “Psychologist 
Proposes  1968  Resolution  For 
Parents.” 

The  Catherine  L.  O’Brien 
Award  is  in  honor  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Stanley 
Home  Products,  Inc.,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  household  products  and 
goodgrooming  aids. 

• 

Strike  Leader  Loses 

San  Francisco 

Douglas  Smith,  leader  in  the 
mailers’  strike  which  caused  the 
shutdown  of  San  Francisco 
newspapers  last  January,  was 
defeated  in  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land  Mailers  Union.  The  long¬ 
time  mailer  chief  lost  to  David 
Grundman,  president.  East  Bay 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council. 
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•EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copporud 


Divided  We  Stand 


About  a  year  ago  I  set  forth  the  heretical  thesis  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  widely  observed  rule  against 
splitting  or  breaking  on  sense  in  headlines,  or  ending 
a  line  on  a  preposition  or  similarly  dividing  other 
grammatical  units  I  referred  to.  I  cited  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  as  an  example  of  a  well-edited  news¬ 
paper  that  pays  no  attention  to  splitting  on  the 
incontrovertible  assumption  that  nobody  but  a  news¬ 
paper  copyreader  notices  whether  a  headline  is  split. 
Consequently,  the  Times  freely  prints  headlines  like 
“Longer  Hours  for/Women  Win  OK”;  “Woman  Takes 
Off  on/Amelia  Earhart  Route”;  and  “Russ  Warn 
Israelis  to/Heed  Cease-Fire  Call.” 

I  analyzed  the  case  against  splits  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  concluded  that  the  rule  forbidding  them 
is  artificial,  illogical,  and  meaningless. 

All  this  brought  in  some  objections,  but  many  fewer 
than  I  had  expected.  Not  one  of  the  objectors  offered 
any  sensible  reason  for  observing  the  rule,  though 
I  had  hoped  someone  would  be  able  to  come  up  with 
a  justification  I  had  overlooked.  A  copy-reader  wrote 
that  the  rule  “should  be  imposed  to  enforce  compe¬ 
tence.”  In  other  words,  make  a  hard  job  (writing 
headlines)  even  harder  just  to  perpetuate  a  super¬ 
stition.  And  it  does  not  take  much  perception  to  see 
that  avoiding  splitting  does  not  ensure  good  headlines. 
A  professor  of  journalism  used  up  300  or  400  words 
indignantly  stamping  his  foot  in  tortured  prose  but 
neglected  to  come  to  grips  w’ith  the  problem.  His 
solution  for  the  difficulty  of  making  sense  in  too 
little  space  was  adoption  of  the  wider  column  measure. 
But  goodness  gracious,  wider  columns  defy  tradition 
too,  and  by  the  time  most  papers  have  adopted  them 
the  handful  of  leaders  in  newspaper  design  will  long 
since  have  gone  on  to  some  even  more  desirable  format. 

One  copyreader  sent  me  a  clipping  of  a  headline 
reading,  “Want  a  Sad  Back/To  School  Feeling?”  with 
the  comment,  “Look  what  your  crusade  is  doing!  A 
copygirl  could  write  a  head  like  this.  It  gives  me  a 
sad  back.”  Me  too,  but  the  nub  of  the  problem  here 
is  not  splitting;  it  is  failure  to  recognize  and  hyphen¬ 
ate  a  compound  modifier,  back-to-sehool.  Since  I  do 
not  advocate  ending  lines  in  heads  on  hyphens,  I 
plead  not  guilty. 

An  editor  sent  me  a  headline  reading,  “Contracep¬ 
tion  With  Arm/Injection  Will  Be  Tested,”  saying, 
“We  old  never-does  from  the  no-split  school  will  never 
be  modified  from  one  line  to  another.”  But  here  too 
the  headline  writer  failed  to  recognize  a  compound, 
this  time  a  noun:  arm-injection.  Judgment  must 
always  be  called  into  play  in  writing  headlines,  split 
or  not,  to  forestall  what  is  patently  undesirable: 
“Judge  Gets  Drunk/Driving  Case.” 

But  the  proponents  of  the  nonsplit  and  other  rules 
that  make  the  job  harder  without  any  perceptible 
advantage  seem  to  have  no  confidence  in  the  judgment 
or  commonsense  of  copy  readers.  Perhaps  they  are 
right,  considering  how  often  the  copydesk  serves  as  a 
pasture  for  mediocre  ex-reporters  who  possess  no 
visible  qualification  for  copy-editing.  The  combination 
of  arrogance  and  ignorance  they  tend  to  exhibit  is 
largely  re.sponsible,  I  believe,  for  the  age-old  war 
between  reporters  and  copyreaders.  Too  often  the 
conflict  is  a  matter  of  the  good  reporter  attempting 
to  get  a  nuance  of  meaning  past  a  copyreader  whose 
powers  of  comprehension  ai’e  unequal  to  the  question 
at  hand. 
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Future  of  New  York  Times 
charted  by  crystal-gazers 


“Crystal  Ball”  committees  are 
trying  to  blueprint  the  future 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  several  teams  of  planners 
within  the  Times  management 
have  already  directed  their  at¬ 
tention  to  such  questions  as 
these : 

What  will  the  New  York 
Times  be  like  in  1985? 

What  kinds  of  news  will  it  be 
getting  and  how  will  it  receive 
it  and  display  it? 

Should  the  weekday  edition 
be  confined  to  96  pages,  as  it  is 
now,  or  go  to  128  pages? 

Will  the  Times  continue  to 
publish  from  two  plants — one 
in  midtown  Manhattan,  the  other 
on  the  upper  West  Side — or  will 
a  satellite  nlant  be  needed? 

Times  publisher  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger  decided  to  set  up  the 
committees  several  months  ago 
and  designated  Andrew  Fisher, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion,  as  the  general  chairman. 
With  the  actual  functioning  of 
the  planners,  Fisher  appointed 
Patrick  Kimball,  a  management 
consultant,  as  the  coordinator. 

Kimball,  a  West  Point  gradu¬ 


ate  who  has  a  master’s  degree  in 
engineering,  joined  the  Times  in 
1966  as  director  of  management 
services.  He  has  already  com¬ 
piled  a  40-minute  visual  presen¬ 
tation  with  charts  showing  the 
highlights  of  the  committees’ 
work  to  date. 

Fisher  said  he  hopes  the 
crystal-gazing  will  be  crystal¬ 
lized  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

• 

World’s  record  set 
at  newsprint  mill 

Augusta,  Ga. 

A  new  record  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  from  a  single 
machine  in  one  month  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Cox  News¬ 
print  Company. 

T.  C.  Bannister,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Cox  Newsprint,  said 
that  13,721  tons  of  newsprint 
was  produced  in  July  at  the 
company’s  mill  here.  This  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  world’s  record  for 
a  single  machine,  according  to 
Bannister. 

Cox  Newsprint  Company  was 
recently  acquired  by  Abitibi 
Paper  Company  Ltd.  of  Toronto. 


TEST  \H  ALTOONA.  "TEST-TOWN,  PA." 

Why?  Because  it’s  an  isolated,  compact  market  with  typical 
distribution  patterns — makes  testing  easy  and  results  avail¬ 
able  almost  instantly.  Altoona  is  No.  1  in  per-household  food 
sales.  No.  2  in  per-household  automotive  sales  of  all  Penn¬ 
sylvania's  Standard  Metro  Areas.  One  advertising  medium  gets 
you  all  this  action — the  one  read  by  98%  of  Altoona  house¬ 
holds,  4  out  of  5  homes  in  the  market,  the 


Hltoona  JlRirrot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 
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Oil  before  rules 

Personality  soothes 
comp  room  friction 


Which  are  more  important  in 
maintaining  good  newsroom- 
composing  room  relations — per¬ 
sonalities  or  rigid  rules? 

Personalities  won  in  a  run¬ 
away  in  a  recent  Associated 
Press  Managring  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  survey. 

Of  82  editors  responding  to 
the  question,  55  said  personali¬ 
ties  played  the  key  role  in  a 
good  relationship.  Five  said  they 
thought  rules  were  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  21  said  both  are 
essential  without  choosing  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

The  survey,  which  covered  all 
facets  of  newsroom-composing 
room  relations,  was  conducted 
bv  Bill  Turpin,  managing  editor 
of  the  Columbtis  (Ga.)  Ledger, 
a  member  of  APME’s  Produc¬ 
tion  Processes  Committee.  Larr>’ 
Jinks,  managing  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  is  committee 
chairman. 

Editors  to  close  pages 

Turpin  got  a  strong  response 
from  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
100  newspapers — large  and 
small,  union  and  non-union, 

_ f  AH7>^rtixement  i 


Kruger  Pulp  and  Paper 
Limited  Appointment 


A.  H.  BARBER 

Mr.  B.  J.  Kruger,  President  of 
Kruger  Pulp  and  Paper  Limit¬ 
ed,  announces  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  A.  H.  Barber  as  Assist¬ 
ant  Vice  President,  Corporate 
Sales,  and  also  as  Executive 
Vice  President  of  Kruger  Pulp 
and  Paper  Sales  Inc.,  New  York. 
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north  and  south,  east  and  west. 

Here  are  a  few  results: 

— Seventy-eight  per  cent  of 
editors  responding  consider 
their  relations  with  composing 
rooms  good. 

— Most  of  the  papers,  large 
and  small,  use  a  makeup  editor 
or  production  editor  to  close 
pages  and  otherwise  represent 
the  newsroom  in  the  composing 
room. 

— Editors  on  almost  all  of  the 
large  papers  and  most  of  the 
small  ones  say  composing  room 
personnel  should  not  have  the 
authority  to  change  layouts 
when  they  don't  work  as  de¬ 
signed. 

— Only  about  half  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  have  definite  programs  to 
make  newsroom  personnel  fa¬ 
miliar  with  production  proc¬ 
esses.  More  make  efforts  to  keep 
production  people  informed 
about  newsroom  problems. 

— Copy  flow  is  a  problem 
everywhere,  and  constant  effort 
is  necessary  to  solve  it.  Some 
papers  have  firm  rules  for  copy 
flow,  but  a  great  many  do  not. 

Kick  it  upstairs? 

If  a  newsroom-composing 
room  problem  develops,  do  work¬ 
ing  supervisors  in  the  two  de¬ 
partments  try  to  work  it  out,  or 
kick  it  upstairs  for  solution? 

This  question  drew  a  variety 
of  responses  ranging  from 
purely  local  level  solutions  to 


Ritchie  named 
Bowater  chief 

London 

The  retirement  of  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Chancellor  as  chairman  of 
Bowater  Paper  Corp.  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  He  is  65 
years  old. 

The  directors  appointed  J. 
Martin  Ritchie,  51-year-old  man¬ 
aging  director,  as  the  new  chair¬ 
man  of  the  worldwide  company 
whose  sales  in  the  first  half  of 
1968  rose  to  $285  million. 

Sir  Christopher,  who  was 
chief  executive  of  the  Reuters 
news  organization  before  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  late  Sir  Eric  Bo¬ 
water  at  the  papermaking  firm, 
said  that  a  hoped-for  increase 
in  newsprint  consumption  in  the 
United  States  had  failed  to 
materialize  in  the  first  six 
months. 


automatic  referral  to  higher 
authority.  On  most  papers,  how¬ 
ever,  some  effort  is  made  to 
work  out  problems  before  a 
solution  is  sought  from  su¬ 
periors. 

Another  question  dealt  with 
the  sacredness  of  deadlines.  All 
82  responding  editors  felt  that 
their  newsrooms  had  the  power 
to  bend  deadlines  for  the  usual 
reasons  —  major  late-breaking 
news,  in  particular — either  on 
their  own  authority  or  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  composing  room. 

Here,  as  with  so  many  other 
of  the  questions  bearing  on  good 
newsroom-composing  room  re¬ 
lations,  the  ^itors  felt  there 
was  no  substitute  for  quick,  ef¬ 
fective  communications  between 
the  two. 

• 

Teachers  learn 
offset  process 

Northridge,  Calif. 

Twenty-seven  persons  from 
six  states  immersed  themselves 
in  the  world  of  cold  type  com¬ 
position,  pasteup,  spot  color, 
duotones  and  opaquing  in  the 
Offset  Newspaper  Workshop 
held  at  San  Fernando  Valley 
State  College  here  from  July  30 
to  August  9. 

Most  of  the  workshop  par¬ 
ticipants  were  high  school  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  who  received 
scholarships  from  a  $2,050 
Newspaper  Fund  grant.  Besides 
California,  the  participants  were 
from  New  York,  Georgia,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Idaho  and  Oregon. 

During  the  last  two  days  of 
the  workshop,  the  g^up  pro¬ 
duced  an  eight-page  tabloid,  the 
Offset  Record,  with  two-color  re- 
nroduction  on  Pages  4  and  5. 
Participants  worked  with  Justo- 
writer.  Headliner  and  Vari- 
typer^  machines.  News-Type 
Service  in  Glendale  was  the 
printer. 

Erling  H.  Erlandson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Broadcasting  at  Val¬ 
iev  State,  was  the  workshop  di¬ 
rector. 

Lecturers  included  Howard 
Taylor,  E&P  Layout  and  De- 
sigfn  columnist  and  editorial  con¬ 
sultant  for  Copley  Newspapers; 
Richard  J.  Hoffman,  director 
of  the  printing  management 
program  at  Cal  State  at  Los 
Angeles,  trends  in  offset  pro¬ 
duction;  Herbert  Gibson,  lab 
foreman  of  Sun  Litho,  Van 
Nuys,  offset  color;  Bob  Pool, 
photogprapher-reporter  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Sun,  offset  photos;  Jim 
Jim  Francavilla,  Los  Angeles 
Times  artist,  photo  retouching, 
and  Jim  Talmadge,  cartoonist 
for  Peterson  Publications,  car¬ 
toons  for  the  school  paper. 


Systems  approach 
to  typesetting 
needs  offered 

To  bring  a  total  systems  ap¬ 
proach  to  computerized  type¬ 
setting  in  commercial  applica¬ 
tions,  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  has  formed  a  Graphic 
System  Sales  department. 

This  new  service  provides  total 
responsibility  for  composing  sys¬ 
tems  from  one  source,  said  Paul 
S.  Chisholm,  vicepresident  for 
Domestic  Sales. 

“Almost  all  newspapers  and 
commercial  printing  plants  face 
divided  responsibilities  among 
equipment  suppliers,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Yet  production  man¬ 
agers  today  require  total  sys¬ 
tems  capabilities  to  maximize 
benefits  in  the  rapidly  changing 
field  of  computerized  typesetting. 
Now  Mergenthaler  customers 
can  look  to  us  for  assistance  in 
designing  complete  systems, 
from  keyboarding  through  com¬ 
puter,  through  typesetting — and 
including  software.  This  total 
systems  responsibility  ranges 
from  computerized  hot-metal 
linecasting  up  through  most 
sophisticated  cathode-ray  tube 
phototypesetting.” 

George  A.  (Bert)  Boucher,  an 
18-year  Mergenthaler  employe, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  new  department.  Boucher 
will  head  a  group  of  seasoned 
specialists  who  will  consolidate 
market  research,  sales,  produc¬ 
tion  planning  and  full  support 
to  Mergenthaler’s  field  sales  per¬ 
sonnel. 

• 

Dudden  and  Kling 
in  publishing  firm 

Grundy  Center,  la. 

Ralph  W.  Anderson  has  sold 
a  substantial  interest  in  Spokes¬ 
man  Press  Inc.  here,  to  C.  P. 
Dudden  and  Ralph  A.  Kling, 
and  has  relinquished  his  duties 
as  president  and  publisher. 

Dudden  has  been  with  the 
Spokesman  Press  for  the  past 
15  years  and  will  now  be  presi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager. 
Kling,  who  has  held  executive 
positions  with  Iowa  and  Minne¬ 
sota  newspapers,  will  be  vice- 
president  and  publisher.  Before 
coming  to  Grundy  Center,  he 
was  advertising  director  of 
dailies  in  Faribault,  Minnesota; 
Keokuk  and  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and 
a  consultant  with  the  Twin  Citj’ 
Suburban  newspapers. 

The  Spokesman  Press  has  a 
staff  of  45  and  publishes  the 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Spokesman 
in  12  weekly  area  editions  serv¬ 
ing  Iowa  and  Collectors  News, 
a  monthly  hobby  magazine. 
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Computer  runs  sales, 
who  runs  computer? 


When  the  parimutuel  clerks  at 
Yonkers  Raceway  went  on  strike 
last  spring,  Jules  Wishik  put 
the  information  into  a  computer 
and — within  minutes — it  had 
revised  downward  the  order 
forms  for  hundreds  of  news 
dealers  who  sell  racing  publica¬ 
tions  in  New’  York. 

Four  years  ago,  before  Metro¬ 
politan  News  Company  put  in 
its  direct  access  computer  sys¬ 
tem,  the  job  would  have  taken 
several  clerks  several  hours — 
and  the  result  would  not  have 
been  as  efficient. 

Jules  Wishik  is  the  systems 
man  who  programs  the  IBM 
computer  operation  that  Metro¬ 
politan  News  installed  in  1964 
to  (1)  provide  better  control 
over  distribution  and  returns  of 
unsold  newspapers  (2)  speed  up 
accounting,  and  (3)  open  the 
door  to  expansion  by  providing 
accounting  capability  to  take  on 
distribution  of  more  publications. 

When  a  snowstorm  heads  for 
New  York,  that  same  computer 
knows  that  New  York’s  com¬ 
muters,  who  usually  buy  a  paper 
in  their  office  buildings,  will 
wait  until  they  get  to  the  rail¬ 
road  stations.  So,  it  shifts  the 
order  load  to  Grand  Central, 
Penn  Station,  and  the  high- 
traffic  subway  points. 

It’s  a  smart  computer. 

It  saves  hours  of  time  for  the 
circulation  inspectors  from  the 
more  than  70  newspapers  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Metropolitan  News 
Company.  They  used  to  have  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  going  over 
individual  draw  sheets  and  re¬ 
turns  forms  from  the  more  than 
3.000  news  dealers  supplied  by 
Metropolitan  trying  to  get  a 
clear  picture  of  their  circula¬ 
tion  patterns  in  New  York. 

Within  seconds  it’ll  tell  which 
papers  have  been  showing  too 
many  returns,  and  at  which 
newsstands.  And,  it’ll  give  the 
exact  location  of  points  where 
t  publication  has  been  selling 
out  regularly  so  that  orders  can 
be  increased. 

A  key  man 

But  there  was  one  new  prob¬ 
lem  that  came  with  the  com¬ 
puter:  How  to  keep  the  com¬ 
puter  running  if  the  systems 
man — a  highly  specialized  per¬ 
son  who  is  the  key  to  any  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing  system — 
is  out  of  action. 

Electronic  data  processing  has 
opened  an  entirely  new  field  to 


problem  solvers  dedicated  to 
solving  that  difficulty  and  gen¬ 
erally  helping  management  get 
the  most  out  of  computer  sys¬ 
tems  they  don’t  fully  under¬ 
stand. 

A.  Dale  Mayo,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Strategic  Systems 
Inc.,  heads  a  team  of  these  new 
management  specialists. 

“The  computer  can  accom¬ 
plish  grreat  things  when  it 
works,’’  he  says.  “It  can  put  a 
business  on  the  brink  of  disaster 
when  it  doesn’t.’’ 

More  and  more  medium  size 
and  even  smaller  size  news¬ 
papers  are  putting  computers  to 
work  in  circulation,  production 
and  accounting.  But  more  often 
than  not  it’s  not  practical  or 
even  possible  to  add  full-time 
back-up  personnel  for  the  highly 
skilled  systems  man. 

David  Rosen,  treasurer  of 
Metropolitan  News,  says  his 
company’s  IBM  direct  access 
system  accomplished  all  of  the 
things  the  company  had  planned 
for  it. 

But  he  had  one  worry:  Was 
Metropolitan  News  running  the 
computer?  Or  was  the  computer 
running  Metropolitan  News? 

^,000  daily  orders 

That’s  when  he  called  in  the 
Strategic  Systems  team. 

“We  put  the  computer  in,’’ 
Rosen  said,  “because  we  realized 
that  Metropolitan  News,  which 
was  founded  by  my  grrandfather 
in  1900,  was  still  handling  its 
day-to-day  accounting  exactly 
the  way  It  w'as  done  when 
Grandfather  went  into  business. 

“Every  copy  of  the  more  than 
70  newspapers  that  we  handle 
must  be  bought  by  us,  distrib¬ 
uted  wholesale  to  dealers,  un¬ 
sold  copies  returned  to  us,  and 
an  accounting  made  to  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher  on  a  daily  basis. 
Every  one  of  our  3,000  dealers 
i-epresents  a  separate  daily 
order,  and  almost  every  order 
changes  every  day.’’ 

That’s  complicated  bookkeep¬ 
ing. 

“We  were  handling  it  all 
right,”  Rosen  said,  “but  it  took 
lots  of  paper  work.’’  The  job 
requires  special  bookkeeping, 
and  we  found  that  the  skills  we 
needed  were  no  longer  available 
to  us  at  prices  we  could  afford 
to  pay. 

“That  meant  new  business  was 
not  available  to  us  except  with 
long-range  planning,  more  per¬ 


sonnel,  and  higher  cost.” 

Metropolitan  News  was  oper¬ 
ating  at  capacity  and  it  couldn’t 
tell  a  new  publisher  on  the  spot 
that  it  would  take  on  distribu¬ 
tion  of  another  newspaper. 

“Our  system  opened  the  door 
to  instantaneous  accounting  and 
lifted  the  ceiling  on  expansion 
so  that  we  could  go  after  new 
business,”  Rosen  said.  “But,”  he 
added,  “our  computer  is  pro¬ 
grammed  for  newspaper  de¬ 
livery.  It’s  tailored  to  our  needs. 
It  won’t  even  run  a  hamburger 
stand  without  being  repro- 
grrammed.  And,  there’s  not  an¬ 
other  computer  in  the  world 
that  will  run  our  business  re¬ 
quirements  without  being  repro¬ 
grammed  to  our  needs.” 

Rosen  speaks  highly  of  his 
systems  man,  Jules  Wishik. 

“Julie’s  a  good  man,  but  we 
can’t  afford  two  of  him. 

“What’s  worse:  If  our  com¬ 
puter  is  out  of  business.  Metro¬ 
politan  News  is  out  of  business. 

“Our  solution  is  the  Strategic 
Systems  team  because  it  liter¬ 
ally  learned  our  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution  business.” 

It’s  ■  common  worry 

Mayo  and  his  company  recog¬ 
nize  the  concern  of  Metropolitan 
News’  management  as  a  common 
worry  shared  by  hundreds  of 
computer  users  in  other  busi¬ 
nesses  and  in  newspapers  with 
even  more  diversified  use  of 
computers. 

Efficient  systems  design  and 
documentation  are  essential  to 
an  efficient  computer  operation. 

As  a  result,  a  frightening 
problem  exists:  When  the  sys¬ 
tems  man  moves  on  to  another 
job,  goes  on  vacation,  or  is  out 
of  action  with  illness,  the  day- 
to-day  programming  operations 
often  stop  until  he  returns  or  is 
replaced  by  someone  who  has  to 
learn  the  existing  system  or  set 
up  another  program  for  a  new 
one.  Lack  of  proper  documenta¬ 
tion  makes  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  a  new  man  to 
learn  the  system. 

Mayo  thinks  full  service  man¬ 
agement  consulting,  such  as  the 
services  offered  by  Strategic 
Systems  Inc.,  is  the  answer. 

Rosen  thinks  of  Strategic 
Systems  as  more  than  data  proc¬ 
essing  experts,”  he  said. 

The  SSI  team  knows  every 
phase  of  the  Metropolitan  News 
system,  and  they  work  closely 
with  Wishik,  the  systems  man, 
on  any  modifications. 

What’s  more,  the  Metropolitan 
News  program  is  duplicated  at 
SSI  and  kept  updated  with  every 
change. 

Takes  over  quickly 

“If  anything  goes  wrong  at 
Metropolitan  News,  our  arrange¬ 
ment  makes  it  possible  for  SSI 


Sunday  edition  free 
to  all  HD  subscribers 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Subscribers  to  the  weekday 
papers  will  receive  the  new 
combined  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Wyoming  Eagle  and  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  State  Tribune  ai  no  addi¬ 
tional  charge. 

Publisher  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Craken  announced  the  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  the  Sunday 
edition  (E&P,  August  24)  after 
three  trial  issues  had  been  run, 
January  1,  March  31  and  June 
30.  The  first  edition  on  Sunday 
will  be  dated  September  8. 

The  home-delivery  price  for 
the  Eagle,  a  Tuesday-Saturday 
tabloid,  is  40c  a  week  and  for 
the  Tribune,  eveningfs,  4.SC  a 
week.  There  will  be  no  Sunday- 
only  delivery  but  the  per  copy 
price  on  newsstands  will  be  ISe. 


to  take  over  within  hours,”  Mayo 
said.  “We  can  run  Metropolitan’s 
system  on  their  own  equipment 
and  with  their  own  personnel, 
or — even  if  the  place  hums  down 
— we  could  take  over  on  our  own 
equipment. 

“There  is  another  perhaps 
gp-eater  problem:  In  too  many 
cases,  the  data  processing  d^ 
partment — the  information  cen¬ 
ter  which  must  provide  the  basis 
for  top  management’s  most  im¬ 
portant  decisions — is  under  con¬ 
trol  of  middle  management  or 
non-business  oriented  person¬ 
nel,”  Mayo  said.  “They  are  often, 
therefore,  unable  to  relate  to 
top  management’s  true  needs." 

Top  management  doesn’t 
understand  the  details  of  com¬ 
puter  progrramming,  and  cor¬ 
rectly,  feels  that  it  shouldn't 
hav®  to. 

“The  company  systems  man — 
as  devoted  and  loval  as  he  might 
’  be — knows  that  top  management 
doesn’t  know  the  details  of  his 
job.  and  often  this  results  in 
some  pretty  unhealthy  empire 
building.” 

Mayo  believes  that  the  systems 
man  suffers  as  much  as  manage¬ 
ment  does  because  of  this  break¬ 
down  in  communication. 

“Highly  qualified  technically 
as  the  systems  man  might  b^ 
he  is  often  left  alone  when  the 
time  comes  to  decide  what  data 
is  to  be  processed  and  what  in¬ 
formation  is  to  be  produced  for 
management  to  properly  contrxJ 
the  business.” 

Their  language 

Through  meetingfs  held  at 
least  monthly,  SSI  is  in  cloae 
touch  with  Rosen  and  Metro¬ 
politan  News’  management  ahoat 
its  data  processing  as  we]]  aa 
other  managrement  problems- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Computer  man 

{Continued  from  page  35) 

SSI’s  approach  can  make  a 
newspaper  delivery  firm,  or  just 
about  any  type  of  company  feel 
confident  about  electronic  data 
processing. 

But  Mayo  and  the  SSI  force 
are  also  in  close  touch  with 
Wishik.  They  speak  his  computer 
language  and  can  translate  to 
him  exactly  what  management 
needs  and  wants  from  its  equip¬ 
ment. 

And  Wishik  likes  having  SSI 
computer  experts  to  talk  with 
in  arriving  at  new  programs  to 
get  the  most  out  of  his  com¬ 
puter  installation. 

“It’s  a  team  approach — and 
the  goal  is  for  Metropolitan 
News  to  get  the  most  out  of  its 
system,’’  Mayo  said. 

• 

HD  prices  raised 

Washington 

The  Waahington  Post  is  rais¬ 
ing  its  prices  September  1  as 
follows:  Sunday  edition,  from 
25c  to  30c;  seven-day  home  de¬ 
livery,  from  $2.85  to  $3.25  a 
month  and  from  65c  to  75c  a 
week. 


Skeleton  edition  readied 
while  city’s  in  the  dark 


Seattle 

Compared  with  the  great 
Northeast  blackout  of  a  couple 
of  years  ago  it  was  minor,  but 
the  Seattle  blackout  of  August 
17  hit  close  to  home — as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  it  hit  right  at  the 
doors  of  the  Seattle  Times. 

It  was  7  a.m.  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  copy  desk  was  moving 
into  high  gear  for  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  the  early  crews  of  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  were 
coming  in  the  door,  the  tele¬ 
graph  editor  was  beginning  to 
make  his  Page  One  selections, 
and  then,  pzzzsit!  no  electricity. 

Electrical  fires  and  explosions 
in  a  main  downtown  cable  vault 
sent  about  50  square  blocks  of 
Downtown  Seattle  into  dark¬ 
ness.  The  Times  was  just  on 
the  fringe  of  the  area  but  be¬ 
cause  of  its  power  needs,  it  was 
hooked  up  to  the  vault  by  a 
special  high-voltage  cable. 

It  was  soon  determined  that 
it  was  a  major  power  failure 
and  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  were  sent  out,  the  desks 
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regeared  for  a  major  story,  pro¬ 
duction  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  were  alerted. 

To  all  newspapers  that  have 
ever  had  such  problems  it  is 
never  “will  we  get  a  paper  out 
today?”  but  “When  will  we  get 
a  paper  out  today?”  So  it  was 
at  The  Times. 

Forty-five  minutes  after  the 
power  went  off,  the  pots  were 
cooling  fast  and  the  early  word 
from  the  power  company  was 
that  it  would  take  two  to  four 
hours  to  restore  service. 

It  was  decided  to  go  to  a 
special  14-page  emergency  edi¬ 
tion  (the  scheduled  Saturday 
run  was  30  pages)  and  to  “fill 
in”  with  plates  from  late-news 
pages  of  an  early  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  printed  the  night  before. 

Page  One  would  be  set  by 
Linofilm  because  it  could  go 
right  into  production  as  soon 
as  the  power  came  back  on.  It 
had  been  used  for  advertising 
before,  but  never  for  the  news 
side. 

One  stereo  pot  was  switched 
from  electricity  to  emergency 
gas  and  kept  hot  to  catch  the 
first  mats  sent  down  after 
power  was  restored. 

One  hour  passed;  two  hours 
passed.  At  9:30,  the  normal 
composing-room  closing  time  for 
the  first  edition,  there  was  still 
no  power.  Bus  and  ferry  sched¬ 
ules  for  outstate  deliveries  were 
missed. 

And  then  at  10:18  the  lights 
flickered  and  came  back  on. 
There  was  enough  power  to  heat 
j  the  pots  but  there  would  not  be 
i  enough  to  run  the  presses  for 
perhaps  45  minutes  longer. 

It  was  decided  to  abandon 
the  “oold  type”  process  and  go 
to  hot  metal.  ’The  composing 
room  shifted  back  to  normal 
operations,  the  news  side  went 
into  full  swing,  but  production 
and  circulation  still  had  their 
problems. 

Edition  schedules  were  re¬ 
vised;  the  usual  five  was  cut  to 
three.  First  papers  were  due  off 
the  presses  now  about  12:15  so 
the  first  run  was  raised  from 
29,000  to  36,000  to  catch  some 
of  the  overlap.  The  second  edi¬ 
tion  was  dropped  from  64,000 
to  57,000  and  the  last  edition 
was  combined  and  150,000  pa¬ 
pers  with  the  full  story  were 
turned  out. 

Carl  Schroegel,  circulation 
manager,  called  in  extra  trucks, 
juggled  bus  and  ferry  schedules 
with  special  trucks,  set  up  de¬ 
liveries  to  the  suburban  areas 
to  the  east  and  across  Puget 
Sound,  and  alerted  the  300 


home-delivery  stations  about 
the  situation. 

Schroegel  said  only  83  of  the 
300  stations  ran  behind  sched¬ 
ule  and  he  said  the  more  than 
4,100  home-delivery  boys  did  a 
great  job  in  getting  the  papers 
delivered. 

The  Classified  Department 
was  lucky — the  deadline  for 
Saturday  ads  was  the  night  be¬ 
fore  so  they  were  set,  corrected 
and  matted  before  the  power 
went  off. 

The  power  was  back  in  time 
to  catch  all  the  advertising  and 
a  complete  paper  was  published. 

By  afternoon,  things  were 
back  to  normal  and  work  on 
the  Sunday  newspaper  was  un¬ 
der  way  with  some  of  the  more 
normal  problems — a  long  head 
and  a  correction  line  that  had 
been  misplaced. 


Weeklies  merged 
into  5 -day  paper 

Rockville,  Conn. 

The  Journal  Inquirer,  a  new 
daily  combination  of  the  Roefc- 
ville  Journal  and  South  Windsor 
Inquirer,  has  started  publication, 
with  afternoon  editions,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday. 

The  price  per  copy  is  104. 

Douglas  R.  Scott,  formerly 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel 
and  advertising  and  promotion 
manager  of  the  Northampton 
(Mass.)  Daily  Hampshire  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  joined  the  afternoon 
daily  as  advertising  director. 

William  F.  Addis,  who  had 
l)een  serving  as  the  Inquirer’s 
advertising  manager,  is  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  director. 

The  Journal  Inquirer  has  an 
eight-page  supplement,  “Family 
Fancy,”  in  its  'Thursday  editions. 
• 

4  newsmen  penalized 
for  election  blackout 

Montreal 

Four  newsmen  who  refused  to 
broadcast  election  results  June 
25  on  the  CBC  French-language 
radio  and  television  network  to 
protest  the  suspension  of  a  fel¬ 
low  employe  have  been  sus¬ 
pended  for  five  days,  an  ofiicial 
of  the  union  said. 

The  French  network  did  not 
carry  election  results  because 
the  four  newsmen  refused  to 
w'ork  after  Claude-Jean  Devi- 
rieux  was  criticized  by  CBC 
management  for  “lack  of  objec¬ 
tivity”  in  his  reporting  of  the 
St  Jean  Baptiste  Day  riot  in 
Montreal  June  24. 

The  four  suspended  newsmen 
were  Pierre  Nadeau,  Jean-V. 
Dufresne,  Michel  Godet  and 
Jean  Marc  Poliquin. 
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College  selection 
guide  is  available 


If  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation  has  its  way,  colleges 
will  soon  be  so  flooded  with  ap¬ 
plications  they’ll  have  to  close 
down  and  take  a  “paper  break” 
o  la  Wall  Street. 

“There  are  1,200  colleges  at 
your  fingertips,”  NEA  advises 
education  -  hungry  youngsters, 
“and  now  available  for  the  first 
time  to  students  and  their  par¬ 
ents  there  is  a  professional 
method  of  selecting  colleges.” 

NEA’s  selection  method  comes 
in  two  parts:  a  224-page  book 
and  a  15-part  newspaper  series. 
Both  are  called  “The  1969 
Guide  to  College.”  They  were 
written  by  Ella  Mazel. 

The  book  sells  for  $2  and  can 
be  imprinted  with  the  subscrib¬ 
ing  newspaper’s  logotype  free 
of  charge  on  orders  of  1,000  or 
more.  The  series  is  slated  for 
release  September  16. 

The  “1969  Guide  to  College 
Selection,”  presents  a  practical, 
three-step  program  for  choosing 
a  college  objectively: 

*  Students  are  aided  in  mak¬ 
ing  basic  decisions  that  deter¬ 
mine  the  type  of  college  he 
Worcester,  Mass,  comments  on  the  late  Senator  needs. 

Draper  Hill,  editorial  cartoon-  Robert  F.  Kennedy  have  been  *  He  is  then  instructed  on 
iit  for  the  Worcester  Telegram  “retired”  from  the  show.)  Over  how  to  draw  up  his  own  College 
k  Evening  Gazette,  is  arranging  the  coming  months  the  display  Selector  Form,  following  NEA’s 
and  scheduling  a  traveling  ex-  will  be  made  available  to  such  diagram,  to  record  his  prefer- 
hibition  of  original  cartoons  by  journalism  schools  and  depart-  ences,  gfoals,  and  needs, 
fellow  members  of  the  Associa-  ments  of  journalism  as  express  *  Ultimately  he  will  be  able 
tion  of  American  Editorial  Car-  interest.  Participating  institu-  to  locate  all  his  college  possibili- 
toonists.  The  groundwork  for  tions  will  share  in  the  costs  of  ties  from  the  1,200  four-year 
the  project  was  laid  by  out-  shipping  and  insurance.  colleges  and  universities  organ¬ 
going  AAEC  president,  Arthur  Hill  has  undertaken  this  job  ‘^ed  according  to  the  categories 

B.  Poinier,  editorial  cartoonist  at  the  request  of  the  officers  of  color-coded  by  the  syndicate, 

for  the  Detroit  News.  the  AAEC.  The  project  follows  • 

A  nucleus  of  some  100  car-  circulation  of  a  questionnaire 

toons  was  exhibited  at  Michigan  to  journalism  schools  and  de-  White  will  receive 

State  and  the  University  of  partments  of  journalism  by  hiirh  awarfl 

Michigan  early  in  the  spring.  Poinier.  Results  indicated  wide  awaru  ■ 

Now  the  exhibition  consists  of  interest  in  such  a  traveling  Indianapolis 

some  200  cartoons  by  100  artists,  exhibition.  William  S.  White,  columnist 

representing  U.S.  and  Canadian  whenever  possible,  exhibitors  United  Feature  Syndicate, 

newspapers,  magazines  and  two  ^  ^  nearbv  receive  the  American 

television  stations  Uiat  employ  rartcmnfs^rwhTare  whS  te  Legion’s  1968  Fourth  Estate 
re^lar  editorial  cartoonists.  ^  conjunction  with  the 

This  group  includes  the  work  (jjgpjay  field  of  communications, 

of  eight  Pulitzer  prize  winners :  m,.  National  Commander  William 

Vaughan  Shoemaker,  Reg  Man-  puiTiose  would  g  Galbraith  will  present  the 

ning,  Charles  Werner,  Edward  ^  extend  the  under^nding  ^ward  to  White  at  the  50th  an- 
Kuekes,  Tom  Little,  Ross  Lewis,  the  range  and  ^ssible  uses  national  convention  of  the 

Edward  Valtman  and  Eugene  editorial  caricature  among  Legion  in  New  Orleans’  Munici- 

Payne.  potential  newsmen— from  this  p^j  Auditorium,  New  Orleans, 

Following  the  mounting  of  comprehensive  display  of  vary-  September  11. 
late  arrivals,  the  exhibition  has  styles,  techniques  and  ap-  “Mr.  White,  who  in  1955  re- 

been  shipped  to  the  University  of  proaches  to  satire.  It  would  also  (.giye^j  ^jjg  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Massachusetts  Student  Union  to  encwra^  potential  car-  igtters,  for  his  biography  of  the 

where  it  will  be  on  display  until  toonists,  although  the  question-  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft, 

September  21.  In  October  it  will  naire  indicated  that  these  are  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
be  shown  at  Bradley  University  extremely  rare  in  journalism  American  Legion  National  Pub- 
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41  from  Ball  State 
in  summer  news  jobs 


AIi  ncik,  IikI. 

Hall  Slate  Uiiiver.sily 
journalism  students  have  been 
spending  the  summer  as  staff 
memlx'rs  with  Indiana  news- 
])a|)ers  as  i»art  of  the  Ball  State 
Cent»‘r  for  Journalism’s  intern 
class«*s.  Another  22  have  lieen 
involved  in  other  media  experi- 
enees  during  the  summer  includ¬ 
ing  work  with  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  magazines,  com¬ 
pany  publications  and  printing. 

The  41  students  enrolled  in 
the  internship  classes  this  sum¬ 
mer  repr<‘sent  the  largest  num- 
t>er  of  students  spending  the 
summer  in  media  work  in  the 
history  of  the  course  at  Ball 
State. 

Newspaper  interns  include 
Vince  Daniels  with  the  Hobart 
Herald;  Dave  Banet,  Fort 
Waiine  Jounial-dazette ;  John 
Neff,  Anderson  Herald;  Carole 
Skibbie,  Chesterton  Tribune;  Ed 
Uoettinger,  Anderson  Jiulletin; 
Diane  Courtney,  Mancie  Press; 
and  .Mary  Barefoot,  Rick  Kerr, 
Dee  McKins(‘y,  Dick  Powell  and 
Howard  Snider,  all  with  the 
Mancie  Star. 

.Also  Diane  Maple,  Richmond 
Palladium-Item;  James  Wright, 
Connerscille  \eu.'s-Exa  m  incr; 
Philip  Ross,  Shelbyville  Xcws; 
Judy  Land,  Xoblesville  Ledger; 
Dick  Meyer,  Carmel  \'ews-Jour- 
nal;  Bill  Bolander,  Greenfield 
Reporter;  Barry  Standley, 
Evansiille  Courier;  and  Brian 
Haycoc’k,  Marion  Chronicle- 
T  ribanc. 

In  addition,  James  Mougeotte 
has  Ijeen  a  newsman-announcer 
for  VVB.MP  radio  in  Elwood; 
Tom  Hansen,  a  news  and  special 
events  photogiapher  for  WKJG- 
tv  in  Fort  Wayne;  Charlene 
Gierkey,  a  writer-ad  salesman 
for  Image  magazine  in  Marion; 
and  Joyce  White,  an  editor  of 
employe  publications  for  a 


.M  u  n  c  i  e  -  ba  se  d  su|)ermarket 
chain. 

Rosalind  Elston,  Mike  Koons, 
Judith  Lewis  and  Joyce  Bye 
have  jiroduced  special  jiublica- 
tions  for  the  university’s  jour¬ 
nalism  program.  .Most  of  the 
other  interns  have  lieen  involved 
in  learning  the  use  of  coldtype 
typesetting  equipment  and  the 
preparation  of  camera-ready 
offset  pages  in  the  Center  for 
Journalism’s  printing  facilities. 

While  many  of  the  students 
obtained  their  summer  news¬ 
paper  assignments  themselves, 
others  were  placed  by  the  In¬ 
diana  Newspaper  Personnel 
Committee.  The  Ball  State  jour¬ 
nalism  staff  has  worked  closely 
with  the  committee,  headed  by 
the  Indianapolis  Sews’  Clay 
Trusty,  in  placing  students  in 
summer  newspajier  jobs.  An 
estimated  dozen  other  Ball  State 
students  also  are  working  on 
newspapers  this  summer  but  are 
not  in  the  internship  course. 

The  Ball  State  internship 
program  is  operated  year-round 
with  students  enrolled  all  three 
quarters  during  the  regular 
academic  year  as  well  as  during 
the  summer  terms.  Dr.  Lewis  E. 
Ingelhart  is  head  of  the  Ball 
State  Center  for  Journalism  and 
developed  the  intern  program. 
Prof.  Earl  L.  Conn  is  in  charge 
of  the  internship  program. 

.Although  observation  on-the- 
job  is  part  of  the  course,  one 
student  in  the  program  this 
summer  did  not  receive  a  visit 
from  his  instructor.  That  was 
Abdulla  Alkhadhari  who  served 
for  several  weeks  as  a  special 
writer  for  a  newspaper  in  his 
homeland — the  Kuwait  Al-Ria 
Al-Aani.  .A  special  report  writ¬ 
ten  by  Alkhadhari  served  as  a 
substitute  for  what  would  have 
Ijeen  a  15,000-mile  roundtrip  ob¬ 
servation  by  the  instructor. 


LEADEBSHIP 


. . .  the  potential  of  students  who  develop  an 
interest  in  reading  newspapers 


America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Building  th*  Seu  ipaper  Reading  Habit 

MADISON  WISCONSIN  53701  008  /  e36-65es 


Hartman  gives  fiintl 
for  ^  alls  scholars 

Waio,  Tex. 

An  endowed  journalism  schol¬ 
arship  fuiul  named  in  honor  of 
Carinage  Walls,  co-publisher  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser-Journal,  has  l)eeM  estab¬ 
lished  at  Baylor  University  by 
Fred  Hartman,  Raytown  (Tex.) 
Sun  editor  and  publisher,  and 
his  family.  The  gift,  yielding 
moie  than  $800  annually,  was 
designated  as  the  “Carmage 
vValls  Journalism  Scholarship 
Fund.” 

Walls,  jiresident  of  Southern 
Newspapers  Inc.,  has  lieen  in 
the  newspaper  business  since 
the  age  of  l.'J.  He  is  now  owner, 
part  owner,  interested  in  or 
variously  connected  with  at 
least  three  dozen  newspaper 
operations  in  the  South  or 
Southwest. 


$12  million  loan 
used  to  purchase 
radio -tv  station 

Washington 

F  o  r  w  a  r  d  Communications 
Corp.,  publisher  of  newspapers 
in  Wisconsin  ami  operator  of 
broadcast  stations,  is  borrow¬ 
ing  $12  million  from  Employers 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  Wau¬ 
sau,  Wis.  to  finance  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  stations  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 

The  bulk  of  the  loan — $7,250,- 
000 — will  go  for  WTRF-fm-tv 
and  $4,.‘!50,000  will  lie  used  to 
retire  obligations.  The  remain¬ 
der  will  Ix'  added  to  working 
capital. 

Details  of  the  financing  were 
given  in  the  application  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  approval  of  the 
transfer  of  ownership  of  the 
stations  from  WTRP'-Tv  Inc., 
principally  owned  by  the  Dix 
jmblishing  family  of  Ohio. 

'fhe  balance  sheet  of  WTRF- 
Tv  Inc.  showed  $144,000  as  of 
May  :n,  1908.  Total  assets  were 
listed  as  $2,848,190,  with  cur¬ 
rent  assets  of  $285,246  and  cur¬ 
rent  liabilities  of  $298,127. 

'I'otal  assets  of  Forward 
Communications  Corj).  were  put 
at  $6,608,204,  with  current  as¬ 
sets  of  $2,02.!,964  and  liabilities 
of  $954,8.’!0.  Retained  earnings 
were  given  as  $1,26.‘),452. 

Principals  in  Forward  Com¬ 
munications  are  O.  Charles 
Lemke,  Wausau  Record-HcraUl, 
Wisconsin  Rapids  Tribune, 
Marshfield  \ews-Heruld,  Rhine¬ 
lander  Sews  and  Merrill  Her¬ 
ald.  John  C.  Sturtevant  is  chair¬ 
man;  Richard  D.  Dudley  is 
president. 


Women’s  interest 
articles  cited 
in  competition 

Ridgely  Hunt,  assistant  editor 
of  the  Sunday  .Magazine  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
named  first  firize  winner  of  the 
eighth  Catherine  L.  O’Brien 
.Award  for  .Achievement  in 
women’s  interest  newspaper  re¬ 
porting. 

Cited  for  her  story,  “The  Un¬ 
finished  Children,”  which  dealt 
with  mongoloid  children.  Miss 
Hunt  will  receive  a  $500  cash 
award  and  will  select  a  student 
in  her  community  to  receive  a 
$1,000  Journalism  scholarship. 

Second  prize  ($300)  winner 
was  Judy  Klemesrud,  a  women’s 
page  reporter  for  the  Xew  York 
Times,  for  her  entry,  "Integra¬ 
tion  On  The  Family  Level: 
Whites  .Adopt  Negro  Children.” 
Third  prize  ($200)  went  to  Lynn 
Lilliston,  staff  writer,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  for  ".Abortion:  Re¬ 
form  Or  Status  Quo?” 

Honorable  .Mention  certificates 
will  be  given  to: 

Dolores  Alexander,  Xewsday, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. — "Betty 
Furness:  The  First  195  Days.” 

Janet  Chusmir,  .Miami  Reach 
(Fla.)  Daily  Sun — "Should  1 
Let  Mv  Unmarried  Daughter 
Take  The  Pill?” 

.Mrs.  Perry  C.  Craven,  Dur¬ 
ham  (N.  C.)  Morning  Herald — 
"The  Clay  Eaters.” 

Harriet  Eldridge,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Rulletin — “It  Is  Wonderful 
Just  'fo  Be  .Alive.” 

Pat  Millard  Hunter,  Honolulu 
Advertiser — "LSD  •’Trip’  Can 
Be  .A  Living  Nightmare.” 

E.  Louise  .Miller,  La  Cro.sse 
(Wis.)  Tribune — “It’s  Hell 
Living  Without  Dreams — White 
Priests  Aid  Cause  Of  Negroes 
In  Milwaukee.” 

Vera  Vida,  Quincy  (.Mass.) 
Pa  t  riot  Ledger — “Psychologist 
Proposes  1968  Resolution  For 
Parents.” 

The  Catherine  L.  O’Brien 
.Award  is  in  honor  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Stanley 
Home  Products,  Inc.,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  household  products  and 
goodgrooming  aids. 


Strike  Leader  Loses 

San  Francisco 
Douglas  Smith,  leader  in  the 
mailers’  strike  which  caused  the 
shutdown  of  San  Francisco 
newspapers  last  January,  was 
defeated  in  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land  Mailers  Union.  The  long¬ 
time  mailer  chief  lost  to  David 
Grundman,  president,  East  Bay 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Divided  We  Stand 


About  a  year  ago  I  set  forth  the  heretical  thesis  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  widely  observed  rule  against 
splitting  or  breaking  on  sense  in  headlines,  or  ending 
a  line  on  a  preposition  or  similarly  dividing  other 
grammatical  units  I  referred  to.  I  cited  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  as  an  example  of  a  well-edited  news¬ 
paper  that  pays  no  attention  to  splitting  on  the 
incontrovertible  assumption  that  nobody  but  a  news¬ 
paper  copyreader  notices  whether  a  headline  is  split. 
Consequently,  the  Times  freely  prints  headlines  like 
“Longer  Hours  for /Women  Win  OK”;  “Woman  Takes 
Off  on  Amelia  Earhart  Route”;  and  “Russ  Warn 
Israelis  to/Heed  Cease-Fire  Call.” 

I  analyzed  the  case  against  splits  to  the  be.st  of  my 
abilit.v,  and  concluded  that  the  rule  forbidding  them 
is  artificial,  illogical,  and  meaningless. 

All  this  brought  in  some  objections,  but  many  fewer 
than  I  had  expected.  Not  one  of  the  objectors  offered 
any  sensible  ''eason  for  observing  the  rule,  though 
1  had  h  loed  someone  would  be  able  to  come  up  with 
a  justification  I  had  overlooked.  .A  copy-reader  wiote 
that  the  rule  “should  l)e  im|)osed  to  enforce  compe¬ 
tence.”  In  other  words,  make  a  hard  job  (writing 
headlines)  even  harder  ju.st  to  perpetuate  a  super¬ 
stition.  And  it  does  not  take  much  perception  to  see 
that  avoiding  splitting  does  not  en.sure  good  headlines. 
.A  professor  of  journalism  used  U))  oft**  or  1**0  words 
indignantly  stamping  his  foot  in  tortured  prose  but 
neglected  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem.  His 
solution  for  the  difficulty  of  making  sense  in  too 
little  space  was  adoption  of  the  wider  column  measure. 
But  goodness  gracious,  wider  columns  defy  tradition 
too,  and  by  the  time  most  pai)eis  have  adopted  them 
the  handful  of  leaders  in  newspaper  design  will  long 
since  have  gone  on  to  some  even  more  desirable  format. 

One  copyreader  sent  me  a  clipi)ing  of  a  headline 
reading,  “Want  a  Sad  Back/To  School  Feeling?”  with 
the  comment,  “Look  what  youi-  crusade  is  doing!  .A 
copygirl  could  write  a  head  like  this.  It  gives  me  a 
sad  back.”  Me  too,  but  the  nub  of  th«>  problem  here 
is  not  splitting;  it  is  failure  to  recognize  and  hyphen¬ 
ate  a  compound  modifier,  bnek-to-srhnol.  Since  I  do 
not  advocate  ending  lines  in  heads  on  hyphens,  I 
plead  not  guilty. 

An  editor  sent  me  a  headline  reading.  “Contracep¬ 
tion  With  Arm/Injection  Will  Be  Tested.”  saying, 
“We  old  never-does  from  the  no-split  school  will  never 
lie  modified  from  one  line  to  anothei.”  But  here  too 
the  headline  writer  failed  to  r. cognize  a  compound, 
this  time  a  noun:  finn-itijerlidii.  .ludgment  must 
always  !«'  called  into  play  in  writing  headlines,  split 
or  not,  to  forestall  what  is  patently  undesirable: 
“Judge  Gets  Drunk  Oriving  Case.” 

But  the  proponents  of  the  nonsplit  and  other  rules 
that  make  the  job  harder  without  any  ivrceptible 
advantage  seem  to  have  no  confidence  in  the  judgment 
or  commonsense  of  copyreaders.  Perhaps  they  are 
right,  considering  how  often  the  copydesk  serves  as  a 
pasture  for  mediocre  ex-reporters  who  possess  no 
visible  qualification  for  copy-editing.  The  combination 
of  arrogance  and  ignorance  they  tend  to  exhibit  is 
largely  responsible,  I  l)elieve.  for  the  age-old  war 
l)etween  reporters  and  copyreaders.  Too  often  the 
conflict  is  a  matter  of  the  good  it'porter  attempting 
to  get  a  nuance  of  meaning  past  a  co|tyreader  whose 
powers  of  comprehension  are  uiuMiual  to  the  question 
at  hand. 
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Future  of  New  York  Times 


charted  by  crystal-gazers 


“Crystal  Ball”  committees  are 
trying  to  blueprint  the  future 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  several  teams  of  planners 
within  the  Times  management 
have  already  directed  their  at¬ 
tention  to  such  questions  as 
these: 

What  will  the  New  York 
Times  be  like  in  1985? 

What  kinds  of  news  will  it  be 
getting  and  how  will  it  receive 
it  and  display  it? 

Should  the  weekday  edition 
be  confined  to  96  pages,  as  it  is 
now,  or  go  to  128  pages? 

Will  the  Times  continue  to 
publish  from  two  plants — one 
in  midtown  Manhattan,  the  other 
on  the  upper  West  Side — or  will 
a  satellite  nlant  be  needed? 

Times  publisher  .Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger  decided  to  set  up  the 
committees  several  months  ago 
and  designated  Andrew  Fisher, 
vicepresident  in  chai  ge  of  advei’- 
tising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion.  as  the  general  chairman. 
With  the  actual  functioning  of 
the  planners,  Fisher  appointed 
Patrick  Kimball,  a  management 
consultant,  as  the  coordinator. 

Kimball,  a  West  Point  gradu¬ 


ate  who  has  a  master’s  degree  in 
engineering,  joined  the  Times  in 
1966  as  director  of  management 
services.  He  has  already  com¬ 
piled  a  40-minute  visual  presen¬ 
tation  with  charts  .showing  the 
highlights  of  the  committees’ 
work  to  date. 

Fisher  said  he  hopes  the 
crystal-gazing  will  be  crystal¬ 
lized  by  the  end  of  next  year. 


World’s  record  set 
at  newsprint  mill 

Augusta,  Ga. 

A  new  record  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  from  a  single 
machine  in  one  month  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Cox  News¬ 
print  Company. 

T.  C.  Bannister,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Cox  Newsprint,  said 
that  13,721  tons  of  newsprint 
was  produced  in  July  at  the 
company’s  mill  here.  This  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  world’s  record  for 
a  single  machine,  according  to 
Bannister. 

Cox  Newsprint  Company  was 
recently  acquired  by  .Abitibi 
Paper  Company  Ltd.  of  Toronto. 


TEST  IN  ALTOONA.  "TEST-TOWN.  PA," 


Why?  Because  it’s  an  isolated,  compact  market  with  typical 
distribution  patterns — makes  testing  easy  and  results  avail¬ 
able  almost  instantly.  Altoona  is  No.  1  in  per  household  food 
sales.  No.  2  in  per  household  automotive  sales  of  all  Penn¬ 
sylvania's  Standard  Metro  Areas.  One  advertising  medium  gets 
you  all  this  action — the  one  read  by  98%  of  Altoona  house¬ 
holds,  4  out  of  5  homes  in  the  market,  the 

Hltoona  SEwror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 
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Computer  man  Skeleton  edition  readied 


(Continued  from  page  35) 

SSI’s  approach  can  make  a 
newspaper  delivery  firm,  or  just 
about  any  type  of  company  feel 
confident  al^ut  electronic  data 
processing. 

But  Mayo  and  the  SSI  force 
are  also  in  close  touch  with 
Wishik.  They  speak  his  computer 
language  and  can  translate  to 
him  exactly  what  management 
needs  and  wants  from  its  equip¬ 
ment. 

And  Wishik  likes  having  SSI 
computer  experts  to  talk  with 
in  arriving  at  new  programs  to 
get  the  most  out  of  his  com¬ 
puter  installation. 

“It’s  a  team  approach — and 
the  goal  is  for  Metropolitan 
News  to  get  the  most  out  of  its 
system,”  Mayo  said. 

HD  prices  raised 

Wasiii.nctox 

The  Washington  Post  is  rais¬ 
ing  its  prices  September  1  as 
follows:  Sunday  edition,  from 
25c  to  30c;  seven-day  home  de¬ 
livery,  from  $2.85  to  $3.25  a 
month  and  from  65c  to  75c  a 
week. 


while  city’s  in 

Seattle 

Compared  with  the  great 
Northeast  blackout  of  a  couple 
of  years  ago  it  was  minor,  but 
the  Seattle  blackout  of  August 
17  hit  close  to  home — as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  it  hit  right  at  the 
doors  of  the  Seattle  Times. 

It  was  7  a.m.  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  copy  desk  was  moving 
into  high  gear  for  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  the  early  crews  of  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  were 
coming  in  the  door,  the  tele¬ 
graph  editor  was  beginning  to 
make  his  Page  One  selections, 
and  then,  pzzzsit!  no  electricity. 

Electrical  fires  and  explosions 
in  a  main  downtown  cable  vault 
sent  about  50  square  blocks  of 
Downtowm  Seattle  into  dark¬ 
ness.  The  Times  w’as  just  on 
the  fringe  of  the  area  but  be¬ 
cause  of  its  power  needs,  it  was 
hooked  up  to  the  vault  by  a 
special  high-voltage  cable. 

It  was  soon  determined  that 
it  was  a  major  power  failure 
and  i-eporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  were  sent  out,  the  desks 
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the  dark 

regeared  for  a  major  story,  pro¬ 
duction  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  were  alerted. 

To  all  new’spapers  that  have 
ever  had  such  problems  it  is 
never  “will  we  get  a  paper  out 
today?”  but  “When  will  we  get 
a  paper  out  today?”  So  it  was 
at  The  Times. 

Forty-five  minutes  after  the 
pow'er  went  off,  the  pots  were 
cooling  fast  and  the  early  w’ord 
from  the  power  company  was 
that  it  would  take  two  to  four 
hours  to  restore  service. 

It  was  decided  to  go  to  a 
special  14-page  emergency  edi¬ 
tion  (the  scheduled  Saturday 
run  w’as  30  pages)  and  to  “fill 
in”  with  plates  from  late-news 
pages  of  an  early  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  printed  the  night  before. 

Page  One  w'ould  be  set  by 
Linofilm  because  it  could  go 
right  into  production  as  soon 
as  the  power  came  back  on.  It 
had  been  used  for  advertising 
before,  but  never  for  the  news 
side. 

One  stereo  pot  was  switched 
from  electricity  to  emergency 
gas  and  kept  hot  to  catch  the 
first  mats  sent  down  after 
power  was  I’estored. 

One  hour  passed;  two  hours 
pa.ssed.  At  9:30,  the  normal 
composing-room  closing  time  for 
the  first  edition,  there  was  still 
no  power.  Bus  and  ferry  sched¬ 
ules  for  outstate  deliveries  were 
missed. 

And  then  at  10:18  the  lights 
flickered  and  came  back  on. 
There  was  enough  power  to  heat 
the  pots  but  there  would  not  be 
enough  to  run  the  presses  for 
perhaps  45  minutes  longer. 

It  was  decided  to  abandon 
the  “cold  type”  process  and  go 
to  hot  metal.  The  composing 
room  shifted  back  to  normal 
operations,  the  news  side  w'ent 
into  full  swing,  but  production 
and  circulation  still  had  their 
problems. 

Edition  schedules  were  re¬ 
vised;  the  usual  five  was  cut  to 
three.  First  papers  were  due  off 
the  presses  now  about  12:15  so 
the  first  run  was  raised  from 
29,000  to  36,000  to  catch  some 
of  the  overlap.  The  .second  edi¬ 
tion  was  dropped  from  64,000 
to  .57,000  and  the  last  edition 
was  combined  and  150,000  pa¬ 
pers  with  the  full  story  were 
turned  out. 

Carl  Schroegel,  circulation 
manager,  called  in  extra  trucks, 
juggled  bus  and  ferry  schedules 
with  special  trucks,  .set  up  de¬ 
liveries  to  the  suburban  areas 
to  the  east  and  across  Puget 
Round,  anil  alerted  the  300 
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home-delivery  stations  about 
the  situation. 

Schroegel  said  only  83  of  the 
300  stations  ran  behind  sched¬ 
ule  and  he  said  the  more  than 
4,100  home-delivery  boys  did  a 
great  job  in  getting  the  papers 
delivered. 

The  Classified  Department 
was  lucky — the  deadline  for 
Saturday  ads  was  the  night  be¬ 
fore  so  they  were  set,  corrected 
and  matted  before  the  power 
went  off. 

The  pow’er  was  back  in  time 
to  catch  all  the  advertising  and 
a  complete  paper  was  published. 

By  afternoon,  things  were 
back  to  normal  and  work  on 
the  Sunday  new’spaper  was  un¬ 
der  way  with  some  of  the  more 
normal  problems — a  long  head 
and  a  correction  line  that  had 
been  misplaced. 


Weeklies  merged 
into  5 -day  paper 

Rockville,  Conn. 

The  Journal  Inquirer,  a  new 
daily  combination  of  the  Rock¬ 
ville  Journal  and  South  Windsor 
Inquirer,  has  started  publication, 
with  afternoon  editions,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday. 

The  price  per  copy  is  !()<. 

Douglas  R.  Scott,  formerly 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel 
and  advertising  and  promotion 
manager  of  the  Sorthampton 
(Mas.s.)  Daily  Hampshire  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  joined  the  aftemoon 
daily  as  advertising  director. 

William  F.  Addis,  who  had 
l)een  serving  as  the  Inquirer’s 
advertising  manager,  is  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  director. 

The  Journal  Inquirer  has  an 
eight-page  supplement,  “Family 
Fancy,”  in  its  Thur.sday  editions. 
• 

4  newHinen  penalized 
for  eleelion  blackout 

Montreal 

Four  newsmen  who  refused  to 
broadcast  election  results  June 
25  on  the  CBC  French-language 
radio  and  television  network  to 
protest  the  suspension  of  a  fel¬ 
low  employe  have  lieen  sus¬ 
pended  for  five  days,  an  official 
of  the  union  said. 

The  French  network  did  not 
carry  election  results  liecause 
the  four  newsmen  refused  to 
work  after  Claude-Jean  Devi- 
rieux  was  criticized  by  CBC 
management  for  “lack  of  objec¬ 
tivity”  in  his  reporting  of  the 
St.  Jean  Baptiste  Day  riot  in 
Montreal  June  24. 

The  four  suspended  newsmen 
were  Pierre  Nadeau,  Jean-V. 
Dufresne,  Michel  Godet  and 
Jean  Marc  Poliquin. 

BLISHER  for  AuKust  $1,  1968 
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College  selection 


guide  is  available 


Draper  Hill,  at  home  in  his  studio,  as  he  selected  the  "traveling 
trunkful"  for  the  AAEC  exhibit. 

Road  tour  scheduled 
for  opinion  cartoons 


Worcester,  Mass. 

Draper  Hill,  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Worcester  Telegram 
&  Evening  Gazette,  is  arranging 
and  scheduling  a  traveling  ex¬ 
hibition  of  original  cartoons  by 
fellow  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Editorial  Car¬ 
toonists.  The  grroundwork  for 
the  project  was  laid  by  out¬ 
going  AAEC  president,  Arthur 
B.  Poinier,  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Detroit  News. 

A  nucleus  of  some  100  car¬ 
toons  was  exhibited  at  Michigan 
State  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  early  in  the  spring. 
Now  the  exhibition  consists  of 
some  200  cartoons  by  100  artists, 
representing  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspapers,  magazines  and  two 
television  stations  that  employ 
regular  editorial  cartoonists. 

This  group  includes  the  woi  k 
of  eight  Pulitzer  prize  winners: 
Vaughan  Shoemaker,  Reg  Man¬ 
ning,  Charles  Werner,  Edward 
Kuekes,  Tom  Little,  Ross  Lewis, 
Edward  Valtman  and  Eugene 
Payne. 

Following  the  mounting  of 
late  arrivals,  the  exhibition  has 
l)een  shipped  to  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Student  Union 
where  it  will  l)e  on  display  until 
September  21.  In  Octol)er  it  will 
l»e  shown  at  Bradley  University 
in  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  in  DtH'em- 
l)er  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Plans  call  for  the  periodic  up¬ 
dating  of  material.  (During  the 
past  month  s«'veral  partisan 


comments  on  the  late  Senator 
Rol)ert  F.  Kennedy  have  been 
“retired”  from  the  show.)  Over 
the  coming  months  the  display 
will  be  made  available  to  such 
journalism  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  as  express 
interest.  Participating  institu¬ 
tions  will  shai-e  in  the  costs  of 
shipping  and  insurance. 

Hill  has  undertaken  this  job 
at  the  request  of  the  officers  of 
the  AAEC.  The  project  follows 
circulation  of  a  questionnaire 
to  journalism  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  by 
Poinier.  Results  indicated  wide 
interest  in  such  a  traveling 
exhibition. 

Whenev’er  possible,  exhibitors 
will  be  put  in  touch  with  nearby 
cartoonists  who  are  willing  to 
.speak  in  conjunction  with  the 
display. 

The  principal  purpose  would 
be  to  extend  the  understanding 
of  the  range  and  possible  uses 
of  editorial  caricature  among 
potential  newsmen — from  this 
comprehensive  display  of  vary¬ 
ing  styU's,  b'chniques  and  ap- 
proach«‘S  to  satire.  It  would  also 
s»‘rve  to  encourage  potential  car¬ 
toonists,  although  the  que.stion- 
naire  indicated  that  these  are 
extremely  rare  in  journalism 
schools. 

Those  inten'sted  in  scheduling 
the  display  should  contact 
Draper  Hill  at  the  Telegram  & 
Gazette,  Worcester,  Massachu¬ 
setts  01601. 


If  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation  has  its  way,  colleges 
will  .soon  be  so  flooded  with  ap¬ 
plications  they’ll  have  to  close 
down  and  take  a  “paper  break” 
a  la  Wall  Street. 

“There  are  1,200  colleges  at 
your  fingertips,”  NEA  advises 
education  -  hungry  youngsters, 
“and  now  available  for  the  first 
time  to  students  and  their  par¬ 
ents  there  is  a  professional 
method  of  selecting  colleges.” 

NEA’s  selection  method  comes 
in  two  parts:  a  224-page  book 
and  a  1.5-part  newspaper  series. 
Both  are  called  “The  1969 
Guide  to  College.”  They  were 
written  by  Ella  Mazel. 

The  book  sells  for  $2  and  can 
be  imprinted  with  the  subscrib¬ 
ing  newspaper’s  logotype  free 
of  charge  on  orders  of  1,000  or 
more.  'The  series  is  slated  for 
release  September  16. 

The  “1969  Guide  to  College 
Selection,”  presents  a  practical, 
three-step  progp’am  for  choosing 
a  college  objectively: 

*  Students  are  aided  in  mak¬ 
ing  basic  decisions  that  deter¬ 
mine  the  type  of  college  he 
needs. 

*  He  is  then  instructed  on 
how  to  draw'  up  his  owm  College 
Selector  Form,  following  NEA’s 
diagram,  to  record  his  prefer¬ 
ences,  goals,  and  needs. 

*  Ultimately  he  will  be  able 
to  locate  all  his  college  possibili¬ 
ties  from  the  1,200  four-year 
colleges  and  universities  organ¬ 
ized  according  to  the  categories 
color-coded  by  the  svndicate. 


While  will  receive 
Legion’s  high  award 

Indianapolis 

William  S.  White,  columnist 
for  United  Feature  Sjudicate, 
will  receive  the  .\merican 
Legion’s  1968  Fourth  Estate 
.A.ward  for  public  serv'ice  in  the 
field  of  communications. 

National  Commander  William 
E.  Galbraith  will  present  the 
award  to  White  at  the  .'lOth  an¬ 
nual  national  convention  of  the 
Legion  in  New  Orleans’  Munici- 
j)al  Auditorium,  New  Orleans, 
Septemlier  11. 

“Mr.  White,  who  in  1955  re¬ 
ceived  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
letters,  for  his  biography  of  the 
late  Senator  Rol»ert  .\.  Taft, 
was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
American  Legion  National  Pul>- 
lic  Relations  Commission  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  1968  Fourth  Estate 
Award,  and  I  concur  heartily 
with  that  choice,”  Commander 
Gailbraith  said  upon  receiving 
White’s  nomination. 
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COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


specialty  columns 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
COOKING  WITH  EV 
Food  Commentary 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
TEEN  FORUM 

Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S _ 
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THE  BOOK  SHELF 


Broadcast  stations’ 
business  examined 


“Broadcast  Management,”  by 
Ward  L.  Quaal,  president  of 
WG\  Continental  Broadcasting 
Company,  and  Leo  A.  Martin, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Television  and  Radio,  Michigan 
State  University.  Hastings 
House,  251  pps.  $8.95. 

*  4t  * 

comprehensive  examination 
of  management  aspects  in  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio,  this  book,  four 
years  in  the  gathering  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  writing,  is  drawn 
from  the  extensive  careers  of 
the  authors. 

The  work  is  the  first  in  a 
series,  “Studies  in  Media  Man¬ 
agement,”  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Dr.  A.  William 
Bluem,  Newhouse  Communica¬ 
tions  Center,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Quaal  began  his  career  in 
radio  in  the  mid-1930s  as  an 
announcer  for  WDMJ,  Mar¬ 
quette,  Mich. 

Martin,  too,  began  as  a  radio 
announcer  with  WMRO,  Aurora, 
Ill.  He  was  a  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  and  teacher  of  speech  and 
drama  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  uni¬ 
versities. 

.\s  the  jacket  proclaims:  “This 
carefully  balanced  and  sober  ap¬ 
praisal  of  management  prob¬ 
lems  in  commercial  broadcasting 
is  likely  to  l)e  regarded  as  a 
standard  work  in  this  field  for 
some  time  to  come.” 

About  15  or  20  colleges  have 
already  decided  to  include  the 
work  as  a  standard  textl)ook 
next  Septemlwr  and  the  li.st  is 
likely  to  grow  to  a  hoped-for 
].')0  schools. 

The  l)ook,  in  di.scussing  the 
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station  manager  and  the  future, 
says : 

“While  all  the  amazing  tech¬ 
nological  progress  is  occurring, 
what  sort  of  advancement  will 
the  broadcaster  contribute  to  his 
industry  in  the  years  ahead?” 

Achievements  anticipated 

The  authors  believe  that  while 
the  broadcaster’s  achievements 
may  not  be  as  sensational  as 
those  of  the  scientists,  “they  will 
nevertheless  be  substantial.” 
The  authors  then  prophesy  some 
of  the  accomplishments  that 
should  l)e  achieved  by  radio  and 
tv  executives  in  the  next  decade 
and  make  numerous  predictions. 
Among  them: 

There  will  be  a  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  the  people  in  the 
audience  than  there  ever  has 
been  before.  Broadcasters  will 
initiate  two-way  communication 
with  the  people  they  serve  which 
will  result  in  increased  feedback 
of  a  highly  useful  nature. 

Broadcasting  will  once  ag^in 
provide  outlets  for  significant 
experimentation  in  program  for¬ 
mats  and  production  techniques. 

The  world  of  color  should  en¬ 
velop  television  and  cause  con¬ 
sequent  increases  in  the  use  of 
color  by  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Costs  to  adv'ertisers 
will  increase  but  the  proportion¬ 
ate  added  business  volume  should 


exceed  all  expectations. 

With  the  all-channel  sets  of 
the  future,  there  should  be  a 
sizeable  increase  in  the  number 
of  UHF  stations.  Undoubtedly, 
many  of  these  will  follow  the 
pattern  set  by  FM  radio  and 
transmit  a  heavy  schedule  of 
programming  for  minority  inter¬ 
ests.  Meanwhile,  there  will 
always  be  a  place  for  those  sta¬ 
tions  which  provide  programs 
for  the  majority  interest. 

CATV  systems  will  continue 
to  grow  in  numl)er  and  scope  of 
service. 

Some  rate  cards  out 

The  practice  of  maintaining 
different  rate  cards  for  different 
clients  will  be  outlawed.  Adver¬ 
tising  copy  will  be  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  creative  to  provide 
more  consistently  interesting 
commercials  with  greater  be- 
lievability. 

More  and  more,  station  images 
will  be  less  dependent  on  ratings 
and  clearly  dependent  upon  com¬ 
munity  service. 

If  home  entertainment  and  in¬ 
structional  centers  are  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  next  decade,  broad¬ 
casters  will  be  ready  with  pro¬ 
gramming  which  will  be  compe¬ 
titively  attractive.  They  will 
have  to  be  ready  because  the 
eventual  survival  of  the  media 
as  now  constituted  will  be  at 
stake. 

At  another  point  in  the  work, 
on  radio  news,  the  authors  con¬ 
clude  that  local  coverage  by 
radio  of  community  events  is 
no  guarantee  that  anything 
worthwhile  will  lie  reported. 
Radio  stations  need  newsmen, 
Quaal  and  Martin  contend,  who 


can  discover  news  stories  over¬ 
looked  by  people  who  are  not 
trained  journalists. 

“A  special  kind  of  writing 
and  editing  for  the  ear  is 
needed,”  they  say. 

*  * 

Drew  Pearson,  political  col¬ 
umnist  for  many  years,  has 
written  his  first  novel.  Not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  it’s  about  the  men 
and  women  who  make  Congres¬ 
sional  politics.  “The  Senator,” 
(Doubleday)  gives  fourth¬ 
dimensional  vision  to  a  political 
world. 

Benjamin  B.  Hannaford  is 
virile,  venal,  and  the  richest, 
most  powerful  man  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  narrator  is  Hanna- 
ford’s  bright-young-man-on-his- 
way-up,  Edward  Deever,  who 
describes  a-day-in-the-life  of 
the  senatorial  commune  in  which 
powerful  struggles,  corruption, 
weakness  and  privilege  are  seen 
as  often  as  hair  on  Senator 
Dirksen’s  head. 

While  performing  his  chores 
for  Senator  Ben,  Ed  learns  that 
most  ends  are  accomplished 
rather  heavy-handedly  on  The 
Hill,  and  with  no  more  adept  a 
practitioner  than  the  Senator 
himself.  Hannaford  has  Dvo 
juicy  plums  which  he  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  Congress  pluck 
for  him.  One  is  a  bill  to  open 
the  national  forests  to  commer¬ 
cial  exploitation ;  the  other  is  an 
amendment  which  will  give  the 
Senator  exclusive  development 
rights  in  an  Arab  principality. 
Out  of  these  giow  a  national 
scandal  and  finally  a  confronta¬ 
tion  with  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee. 

{Continued  on  page  39) 
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Police  reporter 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

press  relations  so  that  all  law  enforcement 
isn’t  damned  by  action  of  one  or  a  few 
individual  officers  and  conversely,  all  the 
press  is  not  damned  by  action  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  reporter  or  news  media. 

When  an  incident  of  friction  does  occur 
in  police-press  relations,  it  should  be 
treated  as  a  very  important  thing  which 
deserves-  -indeed  must  have — the  attention 
of  supervisory  personnel  immediately  on 
both  the  news  media  and  law  enforcement 
sides.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
maintain  the  best  possible  relations  be¬ 
tween  I  he  two. 

When  members  of  law  enforcement 
feel  down-trodden,  it  is  well  to  remember 
tliat  the  press  may  be  a  nui.sance  at  times, 
it  inav  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  at  other  times, 
but  al  all  limes  it  is  the  greatest  ally  of 
law  enloicenient. 

It  is  ilie  press  that,  as  a  whole,  supports 
improvements  in  salaries  and  working 
(ondilioiis  for  the  various  branches  of 
law  enfonement  before  the  many  govern¬ 
ing  l«-gis|alive  bodies.  It  is  the  press  that 
supports  passage  <d  measures  in  the  state 


legislatures  to  help  law  enforcement  in  its 
functions;  and  it  is  the  press  that  serves 
as  a  safeguard  in  these  same  hallowed 
halls  seeking  to  keep  measures  from  pass¬ 
ing  whi<  h  would  hamstring  law  enforce¬ 
ment. 

In  the  long  and  continuing  controversy 
over  free  press  and  free  trial,  it  is  law 
enforcement  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
middly  by  the  many  attempts  of  judicial 
bodies  to  put  a  gag  on  release  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  crimes.  .And  it  is  law  en¬ 
forcement  who  stands  the  most  to  lo.se 
from  such  a  hiding  of  the  people's  right 
to  know  behind  misguided  judicial  prac¬ 
tice. 

It  will  he  to  the  benefit  of  both  law  en¬ 
forcement  and  the  press  if  every  possible 
effort  is  made  to  remove  points  of  friction 
between  the  two,  enhancing  operations  of 
both  officers  and  reporters  in  the  field  and 
lining  away  with  the  lack  of  communica¬ 
tions  which  prevail  so  often. 

IMIIL  ROBERTSON 

Monterey,  Calif. 

(Mr.  KolM‘rls4»ii  bus  been  engaged  in 
in‘ws|ia|M‘r  work— nntslly  as  a  erime  news 
rt‘porl4'r— for  20  years,  ibe  Iasi  six  as 
editor  of  ibe  Hollister  Evening  Free  l.4inee 
in  (jdifftrnia.) 
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(Continued  from  page  38) 

The  theme  has  some  interest¬ 
ing  non-fictional  parallels  in 
the  recently  published  (Simon 
and  Schuster)  paperback,  “The 
Case  Against  Congress,”  by 
Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander¬ 
son.  In  this  joint  enterprise  the 
two  reporters  fill  in  a  lot  of  the 
details  they  couldn’t  give  in 
their  newspaper  columns. 

They  are  critical,  too,  of  some 
of  their  press  gallery  colleagues 
for  allegedly  “lethargic”  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Ni.xon  slush  fund  in 
19o2  and  Senator  Dodd’s  misuse 
of  campaign  contributions  in 
more  recent  times.  Their  con¬ 
clusion:  “The  performance  of 
the  press  as  a  watchdog  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials  has  left  a  good  deal 
to  l>e  desired.” 

*  *  * 

Two  new  cartoon  books  come 
from  Fawcett,  both  selling  for 
.■>0(?.  “This  Is  Your  Life,  Charlie 
Brown!”  (selected  cartoons  from 
“It’s  A  Dog’s  Life,  Charlie 
Brown,”  Vol.  1)  by  Charles  M. 
Schulz.  Good  Old  Charlie  Brown 
continues  to  make  money  for 
United  Features  Syndicate  as 
there  are  well  over  30-million 
copies  of  the  Fawcett  “Peanuts” 
editions  in  print. 

Bil  Keane  (“Family  Circus”) 
has  authored  the  other  Fawcett 
book,  “I  Need  A  Hug.”  The 
pocketbook  is  a  collection  of  his 
cartoons  from  his  strip.  His 
first  book — called  strangely 
enough  “The  Family  Circus” — 
is  in  its  second  printing. 

*  *  « 

Writers  who  have  difficulty 
in  choosing  the  “appropriate” 
word  will  be  hapi)y  to  learn  that 
there’s  a  new  book  in  the  offing 
that  is  a  combined  thesaurus, 
dictionary  and  vocabulary 

builder  all  wrapped-up  in  one. 
“Know  The  Word”  is  an  up¬ 
dated  volume  based  on  the  best¬ 
selling  book  “The  Word  Bank,” 
long  out  of  print.  Author 
Sophie  Basescu  has  become 

legendary  among  vocabulary- 
builders  ever  since  her  original 
book  was  published  25  years  ago. 
According  to  Helios  Publishers, 
the  $3.50,  138  page  book  offers 
many  extras,  including:  famous 
names  from  literature  and 
vocabulary;  useful  word  for¬ 
mants  (prefixes  and  suffixes) ; 
and  a  useful  list  of  foreign 
words  and  ))hiases  in  everyday 
use. 

*  *  * 

“The  U.S.  Government  Organ¬ 
ization  Manual:  1008-G9”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Office  of  the 
Archives  and  Records  Service, 
Federal  Register,  National 
G<*neral  Services  Administration 
may  not  be  the  absorbing  kind 
of  book  you’d  lose  any  sleep 
over,  but  newsi)aper  librarians 
will  find  it  an  invaluable  guide 


to  who’s  who  and  what’s  what 
in  Washington.  The  850-page 
publication  for  $2  may  be 
ordered  from  the  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Gov’t.  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402. 

♦  *  * 

“Current  Thoughts  on  Public 
Relations”  is  a  collection  of 
speeches  and  articles  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc. 
The  crisp,  259-page  book,  pub¬ 
lished  by  M.  W.  Lads  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  sells  for  $2.95.  An  “in¬ 
side”  book,  it  should  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  PR  people  and  former 
newsmen  who  now  labor  in  the 
PR  vineyard. 

*  *  * 

In  “Roosevelt  &  Willkie,” 
(Prentice-Hall:  $6.95),  the  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Times  political 
reporter,  Warren  Moscow,  has 
written  a  lively  account  of  how 
Wendell  Willkie  won  the  GOP 
presidential  nomination  in  1944. 
His  description  of  the  excitement 
and  the  unruly  behavior  of  the 
galleries  during  the  convention  is 
a  nostalgic  one.  More  impor¬ 
tant  is  his  reasoned  look  at  the 
campaign  itself  and  the  reasons 
why  Willkie,  though  popular 
with  l)oth  newsmen  and  their 
bosses,  failed  to  win  the  elec¬ 
tion  even  with  the  third  term  as 
an  issue. 

*  *  * 

P'ulvio  Bordossi,  former  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  re¬ 
porter,  telegraph  and  sports 
editor  of  the  Ogdensburg 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  and  member  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press,  is  co¬ 
author  of  a  book  on  volcanoes, 
“Kilauea,  Case  History  of  a 
Volcano.”  He  has  also  written  a 
number  of  television  series  and 
pilot  scripts  for  social  science 
films. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  W.  Green,  reporter  of 
the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen 
and  author  of  a  1966  novel, 
“The  Year  of  the  Swan,”  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  long  novel,  “And 
Scatter  the  Proud,”  scheduled 
for  publication  next  spring  by  a 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  publisher, 
John  Blair. 

*  *  * 

Hamilton  (Tex)  Maule  has 
written  a  comic  novel  about  the 
Merchant  Marines,  published  by 
Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  called 
“Rub-.-V-Dub-Dub.” 

Maule  is  best  known  for  his 
sports  writing,  he  has  worked 
on  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
and  the  Austin  American  States¬ 
man.  He  is  now  senior  editor  for 
pro  football  on  the  staff  of 
Sports  Illustrated. 

• 

*  *  * 

Louis  Sheaffer,  drama  critic 
of  the  late  Brookltjn  Eagle,  and 
now  the  author  of  O’Neill,  Son 
and  Playwright,  found  that 


newspapers  were  an  invaluable 
source  of  information  in  doing 
biographical  research.  His  book 
will  be  published  in  October  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Sheaffer  says  in  the  Fore¬ 
word:  “In  one  of  the  most  fertile 
lines  of  my  research  I  spent 
months  in  New  London,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  reading  every  issue  of  its 
newspapers,  the  Day  and  the 
Telegraph,  from  the  mid-1880s, 
when  the  O’Neill  family  began 
to  vacation  there,  until  late  1919, 
when  the  father  sold  their  sum¬ 
mer  cottage,  the  nearest  thing  to 
a  home  they  ever  had.  This  day- 
to-day  perusual  of  the  papers 
gave  me  a  detailed  over-the- 
years  picture  of  the  milieu  in 
which  Eugene  O’Neill  spent  a 
large  portion  of  his  formative 
and  growing-up  period. 

“I  was  particularly  careful 
in  reading  the  Telegraph  during 
the  three  months  of  1912  when 
Eugene  was  its  cub  reporter, 
and  found  a  numljer  of  stories 
that,  while  unsigned,  bear  his 
signature  in  some  way — stories 
that  serve  to  contradict  the 
usual  account  of  him  as  a  re¬ 
porter.” 

Before  starting  to  write  his 
book,  Sheaffer  spent  seven  years 
on  research  alone.  He  had  two 
Guggenheim  Fellowships  and, 
from  the  .American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  two  grants- 
in-aid. 


Rural  subscribers 
catch  up  on  neus 

London,  Ont. 

The  Free  Pre.ss  carried  special 
news  review  sections  for  rural 
mail  subscribers  who  did  not 
receive  the  paper  during  the  22- 
day  postal  strike. 

Saturday’s  morning  edition 
contained  two  pages  of  news 
capsules  set  out  day-by-day. 
further  page  was  carried  Mon¬ 
day. 

The  capsules  included  occa¬ 
sional  mention  of  comic  strip 
developments,  the  paper’s  edito¬ 
rials  and  what  feature  column¬ 
ists  were  writing  about.  .Also 
included  was  a  daily  list  of  dis¬ 
trict  births,  deaths,  engagements 
and  weddings. 

Managing  editor  Ivor  Wil¬ 
liams  estimates  that  8,000  of  the 
Free  Press  morning  edition’s 
60,000  rural  subscribers  missed 
the  paper  during  the  mail  strike. 
• 

Matthei  is  manager 

Chicago 

Robert  L.  Matthei,  a  vice- 
president  of  Ward-Griffith  Com¬ 
pany,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  firm’s  Chicago  office 
at  400  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
The  appointment  was  made  by 
Jack  F.  Kent,  president  of 
Ward-Griffith. 


What  does  the 
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Have  in  common  with 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES? 


Threewair 

AD-JeimiON 

nurswiuT! 


Th*  GRAND  PRAIRIE  DAILY  NEWS  (Grand  Pralria,  laxas)  printa 
about  6,400  copia*  a  day,  tho  NEW  YORK  TIMES  about  1,100,000.  Suro, 
thoy  dllTor  In  circulation,  but  both  omphasUo  quality  —  and  both  proc¬ 
ast  oditorlal  and  advartising  film  in  LogEflo*  procassors.  Throe-Way 
ADvIat-TATION  givas  tham  both  mora  uniform  davalopor  agitation  and 
superior  dot  quality. 

Send  for  LogE  Technical  Bulletin  E-llOA,  “Agitation  and  the  Halftone 
Dot,”  to  find  out  how  you  can  obtain  superior  quality— and  cut  your 
production  costs,  too. 
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A  photographer  asks:  What  color  is  the  soul? 

Ity  Rick  FritMlinan 


The  pictures  on  these  two  pages  are  from  an  unusual  personal 
effort  b>'  an  Indiana  news  photographer,  J.  Bruce  Baumann. 

Baumann,  25,  is  chief  photographer  and  picture  editor  of  the 
Kfansi'ille  (Ind.)  Sunday  Courier  and  Press;  1967  NPPA  Region 
Four  Photographer  of  the  Year;  two-time  winner  of  the  Indiana 
Xeus  Photographer  of  the  Year  award  (1965,  1967);  and  holder 
of  1.‘10  national,  regional  and  state  awards  in  his  eight-year  career. 
\  few  weeks  ago  he  became  the  author  and  publisher  of  a  timely 
book,  }Vhat  Color  Is  the  Soldi 

Bill  Lyon,  a  staff  writer  on  the  Sunday  Courier  and  Press, 
explained  in  a  foreword  to  the  book  the  theme  Baumann  expressed 
in  his  pictures  (the  book  is  mostly  photographs  with  few  cap¬ 
tions)  :  An  attempt  to  understand  the  black  man's  u'orld  ivhen 
one  isn’t  black. 

Lyon  wrote,  “It  shows  Black  Power  and  Soul  Brother.  It  shows 
the  violent  and  the  non-violent.  It  shows  black  people  bound 
together  by  a  common  cause  .  .  .  bound  together  by  centuries  of 
suffering  .  .  .  bound  together  by  hatred  and  skepticism  and  cyni¬ 
cism  .  .  .  bound  together  by  gut-grinding  poverty  .  .  .  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  reaction,  by  rioting,  by  the  cry  of  anguish  and  despair 
.  .  .  and,  yes,  bound  together  by  the  faint — but  still  flickering — ■ 
tires  of  hoj)e.” 

Baumann’s  small  book  is  in  actuality  a  visual  poem  to  the 
.4merican  Negro.  Again  quoting  from  the  foreword  by  Lyon, 
“On  the  following  pages  you  will  see  joy  and  despair.  You  will  see 
the  scars  of  injustice.  You  will  see  the  very  young.  And  you  will 
see  the  very  old.  You  will  see  sweat.  You  will  see  destruction.  You 
will  see  fear.  You  will  see  di.strust.  .4nd  you  will  see  hope  ,  .  . 
There  is  something  else  you  will  discover.  These  people  you  will 
see  are  black.  Is  that  what  you  notice  first?  .\nd  if  it  is,  will  you 


ask  yourself:  ‘What  color  are  these  people?’  If  you,  do,  then  also 
ask  yourself:  ‘What  color  is  your  soul?’  You  can  answer  the  first 
question.  But  can  you  answer — really  answer — the  second?” 

The  book  was  a  private,  non-newspaper  project  taken  on  by 
Baumann.  He  was  the  book’s  art  director.  The  entire  design  was 
his.  He  footed  the  entire  cost  for  printing  1,000  copies. 

Why? 

“I’m  for  civil  rights  but  against  civil  disorder,”  he  told  us. 
“I  was  under  a  police  car  in  Detroit  last  year  wondering  why 
something  like  I  was  photographing  was  happening. 

“I  thought  about  most  of  the  usual  answers  and  then  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  a  major  problem  for  the  Negro  was  how  to  be 
seen  and  heard  and  mostly  how  to  l)e  understood.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  I  could  do. 

“By  publishing  a  thousand  books  I  don’t  expect  to  change  the 
thinking  that  has  taken  so  long  to  build  up.  But  it’s  the  best  I 
can  do.” 

A  few  of  the  photographs  used  in  the  book  were  taken  on 
assignments  such  as  the  Detroit  riots  (some  of  them  have  won 
awards),  but  mostly  they  were  taken  specifically  for  the  book. 
In  putting  the  book  together,  Baumann  used  one  criterion  in  his 
picture  selection:  The  most  dramatic  pictures  w’hich  could  answer 
the  question,  “What  color  is  the  soul?”. 

“Doing  such  a  project,”  he  explains,  “was  a  challenge  that 
delivered  much  personal  satisfaction.  Satisfaction  that  I  was 
doing  something  that  had  meaning  for  me  and,  hopefully,  for 
others  who  would  look  at  the  book.  It  was  a  chance  to  show 
the  Negi'oes  as  human  beings,  possibly  to  reach  the  few  people 
that  will  see  it  and  make  them  ask  the  question  that  is  the  title 
of  the  book.” 
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BAUMANN — Can  "NO  PARKING"  be  juit  words  on  an  alley  wall 
or  is  if  somefhing  fhis  man  has  lived  with  in  so  many  forms  for  100 
years? 
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BAUivlAtVN — this  old  woman  has  seen  fhe  world  and  if  is  nof  a 
very  preffy  picfure.  She  has  seen  poverfy,  rafs,  disease,  filfh  and 
shame.  She  has  really  only  exisfed  and  never  really  lived.  She  looks 
of  fhe  young  people  and  wonders  whaf  will  happen  fo  fhem.  The 
book  is  abouf  whaf  she  has  seen. 


BAUMANN — This  boy  probably  never  fhrew  a  brick  or  Hf  a  mafch 
fo  any  building.  Buf  look  af  fhe  fear  in  his  face.  Do  you  know  why 
he  is  afraid?  He's  afraid  because  he  is  black  and  six  highway  pafrol 
cars  filled  wifh  whife  men  carrying  riof  guns  are  passing  in  fronf  of 
him.  I  was  asking  in  "Whaf  Color  Is  fhe  Soul?"  whaf  does  he  have  fo 
look  forward  fo? 


UNPLEASANT  PICTURES 


The  Weekly  Editor 


Death  in  a  bed  . . . 


By  Rirk  Friedman 


Violent  death  is  never  pleas¬ 
ant  to  publish.  When  it  falls 
upon  the  weekly  to  cover  such 
news,  it  l>ecomes  even  more  un¬ 
pleasant.  This  is  l>ecause  of  the 
close  proximity  of  the  weekly 
to  its  readers  and,  in  most  cases, 
to  the  victims  of  violent  death. 

Two  examples  of  such  cover¬ 
age  are  shown  alwve.  In  Iwth 
instances  the  weekly  newspapers 
caught  hell  from  readers  for 
running  such  pictures.  In  lioth 
cases  the  weeklies  stuck  by  their 
guns  on  the  premise  it  was  news 
and  they  had  photographed  it. 

Stabb«‘(l 

In  the  case  of  the  picture  on 
the  left,  the  Mount  Dorn  (Fla.) 
Topic  reported  in  a  lead  story 
that  during  the  early  hours  l)e- 
tween  one  and  three  a.m.,  some¬ 
one  slipped  through  the  back 
window  of  an  area  house  and 
stabb  ‘d  a  man  to  death  while 
seriously  wounding  the  man’s 
wife.  The  only  thing  the  a.ssail- 
ant  utU'red  was,  “I  am  going  to 
kill  you  both.” 

The  a.ssailant  presumably 
escaped  undetected  through  a 
wintlow  and  the  couple  was  dis¬ 
covered  later  in  the  morning  by 
a  neighlwr. 

The  Topic  ran  a  numl)er  of 
pictures  of  the  crime:  The  back 
door  of  the  house  where  the 
husband  had  staggered  for  help 
but  died  before  he  could  get  out 
(a  puddle  of  blood  marked  his 
effort)  ;  police  loading  the  iKxly 
into  an  ambulance;  a  pair  of 
the  husband’s  shoes  by  the  mur¬ 
der  lK*d;  police  testing  for 
fingerprints;  an  exterior  view 
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of  the  couple’s  home  and  store 
which  sold  jelly  they  manufac¬ 
tured;  and  the  couple  in  “hap¬ 
pier  days,” 

.411  of  the  above  photographs 
ran  on  the  back  page  of  the 
Topic,  along  with  the  jump  from 
the  front  page  and  a  sidebar 
describing  the  couple’s  life  in 
the  community.  The  Topic  at 
the  time  of  the  story  had  a 
standard-size  six-column  format 
front  page  (it  has  since  gone 
tabloid).  The  picture  of  the  bed 
ran  three  columns  across  the 
top  right  side  of  the  front  page. 

The  next  week  the  Topic 
printed  an  irate  letter  that 
went:  “On  my  way  from  the  mail 
1k>x  today,  I  cast  the  outside 
section  of  this  week’s  Topic  into 
the  can  with  the  rest  of  our 
garbage.  We  get  plenty  of  .such 
material  without  having  it 
dished  out  by  our  hometown 
newspaper.  The  Leesburg  mur¬ 
der  trial  story  was  bad  enough, 
but  tcnlay’s  was  worse.  If  you 
think  this  is  the  kind  of  stuff — 
and  I  mean  ‘stuff’ — that  Mount 
Dora  people  want  sent  into  their 
homes,  I  l)elieve  you  are  mis¬ 
taken.” 

The  Topic  replied  to  the 
letter:  “Unfortunately,  ev'ery- 
thing  that  happens  in  the  world 
is  not  pleasant.  It  is  a  news- 
jiaper’s  duty  to  print  the  bad 
along  with  the  g(K>d.  Incident¬ 
ally,  there  were  very  few  papers 
thrown  awa.v  last  week.  Street 
sales  hit  their  highest  peak  in 
many,  man.v,  months.” 

The  Topic  ran  the  letter  and 
its  repl.v  under  a  long  piece 
explaining  in  detail  both  the 


Death  in  a  lake  . . . 

federal  and  Florida  gun  laws. 
On  the  same  page,  the  lead  edi¬ 
torial  explained  one  reader’s  re¬ 
action  to  the  front  page  of  the 
week  before:  “How  I  wish  I  had 
enough  money  to  buy  the  entire 
front  page  of  the  Topic.  I  would 
put  a  big  headline  across  it 
.saying,  ‘Oh,  what  a  beautiful 
morning!’  Then  I  would  tell 
about  all  the  things  that  make 
-America  such  a  wonderful  coun¬ 
try  and  Mount  Dora  such  a 
wonderful  place  to  live  in.  I 
would  tell  everything  that  is 
RIGHT  and  then  folks  might 
stop  worrying  and  getting  so 
discouraged.” 

The  Topic  claimed  that 
“glossing  over  the  troubles”  was 
not  the  answer.  “An  unexpected 
upsurge  of  public  action  against 
guns  erupted  across  the  nation 
the  last  couple  of  weeks.  Finally, 
individual  citizens  were  taking 
action,  each  in  his  own  way, 
because  newspapers  and  tv  had 
kept  them  informed  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  violence  caused  by  guns. 
Hopefully,  this  surge  of  action 
will  now  lead  into  other  areas  of 
the  nation’s  ills  as  well.  Nothing 
is  so  effective  as  an  aroused 
citizenry.” 

Also  on  the  same  page  was  a 
.second  editorial  deploring  the 
“Spaghetti  Westerns”  made  in 
Italy  and  Spain  “whose  degree 
of  artificial  violence  has  gone 
far  beyond  anything  heretofore 
shown  on  public  screens.” 

A  few’  weeks  later  a  soldier 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Topic 
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criticizing  the  weekly  on  many 
counts  for  running  the  picture 
and  the  editorials.  The  Topic 
ran  the  letter,  its  reply  to  the 
letter  and  the  picture  in  ques¬ 
tion,  taking  up  almost  a  full 
tabloid  page  to  do  it  (it  had 
gone  tabloid  since  the  picture 
first  had  run). 

The  soldier,  who  gave  his  ad¬ 
dress  as  APO  New  York,  said 
he  found  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  Topic  could  state 
“It  is  a  new'spaper’s  duty  to 
print  the  bad  along  with  the 
good”  alongside  an  editorial  de¬ 
ploring  the  use  of  violence  on 
the  screen  even  if  it  should  en¬ 
hance  the  realism  of  the  story. 

“Your  editorial  on  that  same 
page  .  .  .  implies  that  news¬ 
papers,  apparently  such  as  the 
Topic,  are  responsible  in  part 
for  the  ‘upsurge  of  public  action 
against  guns  .  .  .’  I  don’t  under- 
.stand  how  your  picture  of  the 
.  .  ,  l)ed  is  going  to  cause  an 
‘aroused  citizenry’  to  do  any¬ 
thing  other  than  to  follow 
Sheriff  McCall’s  advice  for  every 
citizen  to  arm  him.self,  which 
seems  to  lie  some  sort  of  con¬ 
tradiction.” 

(In  the  first  Topic  issue  on 
the  murder,  a  sidebar  had  re¬ 
lated  that  the  Lake  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  said  there 
was  just  one  way  to  keep  such 
crimes  from  happening:  Every 
citizen  should  arm  himself  and 
Im!  ready  to  defend  his  house. 
Deputy  Malcom  McCall  of  the 
Sheriff’s  Department,  w’as  quoted 
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as  saying:  “There  is  no  way  we 
can  possibly  be  in  everyone’s 
front  yard  at  the  same  time. 
Even  if  our  force  were  10  times 
larger  than  it  is  now,  it  would 
still  Ik*  impos5sible  for  use  to 
prevent  crimes  like  this  .  .  . 
People  just  have  to  help  defend 
themselves.”) 

The  letter  writer  said  he  did 
not  condone  violence  in  movies 
but  he  did  not  understand  double 
standards  such  as  those  brought 
to  light  in  the  two  issues  of  the 
Topic. 

Topic  Publisher  Paul  Paddock, 
a  retired  Foreign  Service  officer 
and  Princeton  graduate,  replied 
that  the  question  of  publishing 
the  photos  of  the  murder  was 
not  a  snap  judgment.  It  was 
decided  on  after  much  consul¬ 
tation  between  Paddock  and  Jim 
Waldron,  Topic  editor. 

Paddock  brought  to  his  de¬ 
fense  an  E&P  Photo  Column  of 
Nov.  14,  1964  (page  48),  on 
whether  or  not  newspapers 
should  run  pictures  of  starving 
children.  “The  overwhelming 
consensus,”  Paddock  wrote,  “was 
that  such  pictures  should  be  pul>- 
lished.  They  are  facts  of  our 
modern  life  that  readers  must 
know  about  and  live  with.  It  is 
one  way  of  building  up  public 
opinion  so  that  the  causes  of 
such  violence  can  be  combatted 
and,  we  all  hope,  lessened. 

“For  a  newspaper  to  gloss 
over  such  violence,  or  to  avoid 
presentation  of  unpleasant  or 
controversial  facts,  turns  it  into 
an  untrustworthy  medium.” 

Paddock  saw’  violence  in 
movies  and  other  fictional  media 
as  (juite  a  different  subject.  “The 
crux,  of  course,  is  the  degree 
of  reality  of  the  violence  pre- 
senU’d  and  the  degree  of  good 
taste  with  which  it  is  treated 
within  the  story  line.  Most  everj’ 
story  involving  humans  in  con¬ 
flict  must  include  some  form  of 
violence. 

“The  new  element  of  the  last 
few  years,  especially  in  movies, 
is  the  artificiallity  with  which 
the  violence  is  injected  and  the 
lack  of  any  restraint  (good  taste) 
with  which  it  is  depicted  .  .  .  the 
violence  is  injected  as  an  arti¬ 
ficial  means  of  shocking  the 
audience  thereby  drawing  in 
more  customers.  The  violence  is 
a  calculated  means  of  making 
money.  Hence,  the  mounting 
critici.sm  against  these  movies 
throughout  the  country  today.” 

Drowning 

The  picture  on  the  above  right 
of  the  prece<ling  page  came 
from  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Jeffer¬ 
son  Reporter.  It  ran  four  col¬ 
umns  on  the  middle  of  their 
standard  eight-column  paper. 
Re.scue  workers  are  bringing  the 


body  of  a  17-year-old  scuba 
diver  up  through  a  hole  in  the 
ice  of  a  local  lake.  He  and  a 
companion  had  gone  scuba  diving 
through  a  hole  cut  in  the  ice. 
Both  boys  drowned  when  they 
were  unable  to  find  their  way 
back  through  the  entry  hole.  The 
body  in  the  picture  was  found 
five  hours  later,  his  companion 
15  hours  later. 

Peter  Conn,  editor  of  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Reporter,  received  both 
phone  calls  and  letters  protest¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  picture. 
Readers  called  it  “morbid,  yellow 
press,  sensational.” 

His  answer  to  them  was  a 
stock:  newspaper  must  re¬ 

port  events  as  they  are,  not  as 
w’e’d  like  them  to  be”  and  “If 
the  publication  of  this  picture 
helps  educate  anyone  to  the 
point  where  they  are  saved  from 
a  similar  fate,  I  don’t  care  how- 
much  criticism  the  paper  re¬ 
ceives,” 

But  Conn  confessed  to  us  a 
doubt  or  two.  “I  cannot  really 
l)elieve  that  the  publication  of 
the  photo  is  likely  to  save  any¬ 
one  from  drowning.  Nor  do  I 
think  a  newspaper  should  print 
a  corpse  mangled  in  a  traffic 
accident  or  a  fall  no  matter  how- 
many  people  will  drive  safely  or 
watch  their  step. 

“Of  course,  I  knew  the  criti¬ 
cism  would  be  forthcoming  when 
I  ran  the  picture.  But  the  drama 
of  the  situation,  of  the  picture, 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  face  of 
the  dead  diver  was  covered  by 
his  arm  prompted  me  to  run  it 
even  though  there  was  a  body 
in  the  photo.” 

Conn  said  he  was  “seeking  a 
little  reassurance  that  I  did  the 
right  thing,  but  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  some  kind  of  rule  of 
thumb  for  future  pictures.  I 
don’t  believe  that  it  is  always 
w-rong  to  show-  the  body  any¬ 
more  than  I  l)elieve  anything  in 
journalism  is  absolute  so  don’t 
offer  that  as  a  guideline. 

“I  w-ould  guess  that  this  is  a 
problem  than  confuse  most 
newspaper  people.” 

(Conn  added  one  bizarre  post¬ 
script:  “The  father  of  the  Iwy 
who  is  l)eing  removed  from  the 
lake  in  the  picture  called  and 
asked  for  a  glossy  for  the 
‘scrapl)ook’  he’s  keeping  on  the 
incident.  I  could  have  dropped 
my  teeth.”) 

We  l)elieve  both  Paddock  and 
Conn  were  right  in  running  the 
photographs  the  way  they  did. 

• 

Boating  (*ditor 

.Murray  L.  Davis  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Boating  magazine  as 
asswiate  editor,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Sydney  H.  Rogers, 
publisher  of  the  Ziff-Davis  mag¬ 
azine.  Davis  comes  to  Boating 
from  Australia  where  he  was  a 
Inrating  editor  and  columnist. 


Deaths 

FR.4NK  J.  Latoszewski,  44,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
and  Xews;  August  16. 

♦  «  « 

Roy  Vecchio,  53,  circulation 
manager  of  the  La  Salle-Peru 
(Ill.)  Daily  News-Tribune; 
.■\ugust  20. 

«  «  « 

HraBEBT  M.  SCHACHTE,  85, 
retired  (1955)  director  of  the 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Asheville  (N.C.) 
Citizen-Times;  August  20. 

*  «  ♦ 

William  O.  Lee,  58,  new-s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times; 
formerly  a  cojiy  editor  at  the 
Austin  American  Statesman 
and  staff  member  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller  and  Paris  News; 
August  23. 

*  *  * 

William  C,  Stew-art,  61,  Los 
Angeles  Times  w-riter  and  editor 
since  1955;  onetime  publisher  of 
the  Southhridge  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  August  22. 

«  *  * 

Frank  H.  Lovette,  68,  re¬ 
tired  historian  for  the  Western 
Electric  Co.  and  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Elizabethton 

(Tenn.)  Star;  August  22. 

• 

Paper  sues  city 
and  police  force 

York,  Pa. 

The  York  Gazette  and  Daily 
has  filed  suit  in  U.S.  District 
Court  against  the  City  of  York 
and  its  police  force. 

The  newspaper  claims  police¬ 
men  “intimidated  and  harassed” 
reporters,  photographers  and 
employes  of  the  newspaper. 

The  suit  stems  from  the  arrest 
of  three  Gazette  and  Daily  em¬ 
ployes  during  recent  racial  inci¬ 
dents  in  that  city. 

The  newspaper  asked  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  police 
from  abridging  the  “plaintiff’s 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  and  from  interfering  with 
plaintiff’s  reporters  in  their  free 
exercise  of  their  constitutional 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  press.” 

Reporters  David  .A.  McConkey 
and  Ronald  W.  Mendenhall  and 
editorial  page  editor  Bruce  Mar¬ 
tin  were  each  fined  $100  under 
the  city’s  disorderly  conduct 
ordinance  for  failing  to  obey  a 
policeman  “while  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  duties.” 

The  petition  refers  specifically 
to  incidents  occurring  during 
civil  disorders  July  11  and 
-August  4. 


Roger  Peace  dies; 
group  chairman 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Roger  Craft  Peace,  69,  for¬ 
mer  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Greenville  New-s  Piedmont 
Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Multimedia  Inc.,  and  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  a  division  of  Multi- 
media,  died  in  his  sleep  at  his 
home  here  .August  20. 

Peace  began  his  new’spaper 
career  52  years  ago  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News.  His  father,  the  late  Bony 
Hampton  Peace,  purchased  the 
News  in  1919.  He  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  New-s 
and  Piedmont  at  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1934.  He  ecquired 
the  Asheville  newspapers  in 
1954. 

From  .August  to  November, 
1941,  Peace  served  an  interim 
term  in  the  U.S.  Senate  after 
Senator  James  F.  Byrnes  was 
named  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

• 

Beaten  in  robbery, 
pbotographer  dies 

Peoria,  Ill. 

George  Day,  44,  photographer 
for  the  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
died  August  26  as  the  result  of 
injuries  received  in  an  attack 
and  robbery  on  Aug^ust  16. 

Day  had  been  in  critical  condi¬ 
tion  since  the  night  he  w-as  found 
sitting  on  a  bus  bench  near  his 
home,  badly  beaten.  Peoria 
county  police  said  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  w-hile  returning  home 
from  Bradley  university,  where 
he  taught  part  time. 

• 

Reporter  drowns 

Galt,  Ont. 

Malcolm  Weight,  24,  a  re¬ 
porter-photographer  with  the 
Reporter,  was  drow-ned  Sunday 
(August  25)  w-hen  his  canoe 
smashed  against  rocks  in 
Thunder  House  Rapids  on  the 
Missinaibi  River  north  of 
Hearst,  Ont,  Weight,  an  experi¬ 
enced  canoeist  and  strong 
swimmer,  was  married  less  than 
three  weeks. 

• 


Corrigan  becomes 
Governor’s  aide 

Providence,  R.  I. 

John  C.  Corrigan  Jr.,  30,  has 
l>een  named  press  secretary  to 
Gov.  John  H.  Chafee.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  .Arthur  D.  Levin,  a  re¬ 
search  assistant  on  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  staff  w-ho  had  been  filling 
in  as  press  aide.  Corrigan,  a 
former  seminarian,  has  been 
studying  under  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship  for  the  last  two 
years  in  Belgium. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLI.MC 


Pooling  of  help  wanted  ads 
‘disservice  to  job  seekers’ 

Hy  Stan  Fin8iiet«8 
(!AM,  Provid<Mir€*  Journal  anti  Biillclin 


'I'he  Ktiual  Employment  Op- 
l»<)rtunity  Commission  is  at  it 
again — this  time  with  a  ruling 
set  to  g<»  into  effect  December  1 
that  help  wanted  ads  may  no 
longer  l)e  placed  in  separate 
male-female  columns  unless  sex 
is  a  ‘‘lH)na  fide  occupational 
([Ualification.” 

Previously,  after  meetings  in 
Washington  with  members  of 
AXCAM  and  with  representa¬ 
tion  fiom  ANPA,  the  EEOC  felt 
that  “Jobs  of  Interest — Men,” 
“Jobs  of  Interest — Women” 
would  l»e  a  workable  solution, 
and  for  quite  some  time  a  num- 
Iter  of  newspapers  ran  a  dis¬ 
claimer  box  in  their  Classified 
sections  explaining  that  the 
“Jobs  of  Interest”  heading  were 
for  the  convenience  of  readers 
and  did  not  imply  that  the  jobs 
advertised  were  for  men  only 
or  women  only.  The  regular 
“Help  Wanted — Men  or  Women” 
classification  was  also  available. 

But  in  Deceml*er,  1966,  a 
group  called  the  National  Organ¬ 
ization  of  Women  Inc.,  protested 
the  EEOC’s  ruling,  contending 
it  was  discriminatory.  In  Febru¬ 
ary  this  year,  the  organization 
filed  suit  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  seeking  to  compel  the  EEOC 
to  act  on  their  earlier  petition, 
on  which  hearings  had  l)een  held. 

In  the  recent  EEOC  decision, 
the  EEOC  reversed  its  previous 
stand,  ordered  that  separate 
headings  be  discontinued  and  set 
an  effectiv'e  date  of  December  1, 
which  it  felt  would  give  news- 
I)apers  time  to  reorganize  their 
Classified  sections. 

Opinions  expressed 

A  sampling  of  opinion  from 
C.\-Ms  around  the  country  and 
from  some  of  the  reciuitment 
advertising  specialists  presents 
strong  evidence  that  the  i)eople 
in  this  business  feel  that  the 
ruling  will  bring  atwut  a  great 
dis.service  to  the  majority  of  job 
seekers  and  will  not  help  in 
alleviating  the  .supposed  discrim¬ 
ination  against  women  seeking 
employment. 

Comments: 

“We  will  delay  making  any 
changes  as  long  as  possilde  in 
ho|)es  that  it  will  not  l)e  neces¬ 
sary  to  eliminate  ‘headings’  for 
the  male-female  help  wanted 
columns  because  of  law.” — 


•Arthur  Lasche,  C.AM,  Houston 
Post. 

“What  is  a  bona  fide  require¬ 
ment?  It  is  difficult  enough  to  get 
help.  This  will  complicate  the 
problem.  It  is  an  asinine  ruling 
with  no  real  l)enefit  to  anyone. 
I’m  agin  it.” — Eldred  Garter, 
CAM,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con- 
stUution. 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  a 
persuasive  communication  paid 
for  by  the  advertiser  to  influence 
the  reader.  Classification  of  ads 
by  the  newspaper  into  similar 
groups  aids  the  communication 
process  by  helping  readers  find 
ads  for  goods,  services  and  em¬ 
ployment  they  desire. 

“We  have  never  received  a 
suggestion  from  a  reader  or  an 
advertise)-  that  we  combine  help 
wanted  classifications  to  im¬ 
prove  ease  of  reading  or  results 
of  ads. 

“The  recent  EEOC  ruling,  in 
my  opinion,  will  result  in  re¬ 
duced  service  to  newspaper 
readers  and  advertisers.  As  a 
Classified  Manager  constantly 
concerned  with  improving  serv¬ 
ice,  I  am  opposed  to  this  ruling.” 
— Fi-ed  Gabriel,  CAM,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  and  Setitinel. 

Mixing  won’t  help 

“Re:  New  look  in  employment, 
we  pointed  out  this  fallacy  to  the 
EEOC  when  we  met  in  196"). 
One  big  classification,  male  and 
female  mixed,  will  not  giv’e  the 


ladies  an  easier  chance  to  find 
jobs.  Upswing  in  help  wanted 
brings  on  same  situation  as  a 
few  years  ago — there  aren’t 
enough  women  in  the  labor  pool 
now  to  satisfy  the  available  jobs. 
What  of  the  poor  reader  who 
has  to  wade  through  the  five 
pages  of  help  wanted  in  my  daily 
paper  or  the  45  pages  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times?  This  would 
appear  to  make  it  even  tougher 
on  the  already  weaker  sex.” — 
Paul  Schulz,  C.A.M,  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News. 

“No  one  wants  to  intention¬ 
ally  discriminate  in  the  help 
wanted  columns.  Yet,  I  person¬ 
ally  feel  that  EEOC,  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  ruling,  forces  a  job  seeker, 
male  or  female,  to  peruse  from 
20-30  pages  of  help  wanted  ad¬ 
vertising  in  major  metropolitan 
newspapers  to  find  a  job.  This 
is  a  great  inconv’enience  to  the 
reader.  We  have  never  had  a 
complaint  of  job  discrimination 
thi  ough  our  Classified  section.  I 
hope  every  CAM  in  the  country 
contacts  EEOC  to  change  this 
impractical  ruling.”  —  Gunnar 
Rovick,  CAM,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Absurd  dt-creo 

“The  decision  is  easily  one  of 
the  most  absurd  federal  decrees 
ever  issued  .  .  .  I’m  convinced 
the  Federal  govei  nment’s  efforts 
to  correct  the  situation  are  un¬ 
reasonable  and  impractical  .  .  . 


I  hope  and  believe  this  ridiculous 
ruling  will  be  appealed  and  re¬ 
sisted  to  the  last  ditch  in  our 
courts.” — Loyal  Phillips,  edito¬ 
rializing  in  the  Elizabeth  City 
(N.  C.)  Sunday  Advance. 

“This  is  about  as  silly  a  cha¬ 
rade  as  any  the  Congress  and 
the  Washington  bureaucracy 
have  played.  The  lawmakers 
should  recognize  that  there 
definitely  is  a  difference  between 
the  sexes  (vive  la  difference) 
and  repeal  the  joker  they  slipped 
into  otherwise  proper  legisla¬ 
tion.” — from  an  editorial  in  the 
Portland  Oregonian. 

This  paper’s  CAM,  Max  Tay¬ 
lor,  president  of  ANCAM,  com¬ 
mented,  “Banning  separate  male 
and  female  job  headings  will  be 
a  disservice  to  both  men  and 
women,  and  especially  women. 
Most  papers  print  four  or  more 
times  as  many  ads  offering  jobs 
of  interest  to  men  as  those  of 
interest  to  women.  It  will  be  of 
no  l)enefit  to  women  if  they  must 
read  through  four  times  as  many 
ads  searching  for  a  job. 

“This  is  the  latest  chapter  in 
the  comic  opera  series  of  the  sex 
amendment,  which  was  intended 
to  delay  or  defeat  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  but,  in  Congress’ 
great  haste,  became  part  of  the 
law.  If  the  EEOC  doesn’t  know 
there  is  a  difference  between  the 
sexes,  job  seekers  do.  The  desire 
by  each  sex  for  certain  types  of 
jobs  is  as  great  or  greater  than 
some  advertisers’  preference  for 
either  a  man  or  woman  worker. 
Because  the  EEOC  feels  obliged 
to  implement  to  a  ridiculous  ex¬ 
treme  a  portion  of  a  law  in¬ 
tended  as  a  hoax  in  the  first 
place  is  faint  reason  for  making 
it  more  difficult  for  both  men 
and  women  to  find  jobs  that 
most  interest  them.” 

M'asle  of  lime  and  money 

Jeriy  Griffin,  B.  K.  Davis  & 
Brother,  Philadelphia — “Regu¬ 
lations  i)y  EEOC  on  job  oppor¬ 
tunity  advertising  is  as  much  a 
disservice  to  the  public  as  would 
l)e  a  ruling  removing  the  desig¬ 
nation  on  all  men  and  women 
rest  l  ooms. 

“If  the  newspapers  are  forced 
to  use  a  single  help  wanted  head¬ 
ing,  literally  millions  of  people, 
man  and  women,  will  lie  wasting 
time  and  money  applying  for 
jobs  they  cannot  fill  and  this 
frustrating  exjierience  on  the 
part  of  the  job  seeker  will 
quickly  undermine  and  event¬ 
ually  destroy  the  age-old  faith 
and  confidence  a  newspapei- 
reader  has  always  had  in  lo¬ 
cating  the  job  he  wants  through 
his  newspaper. 

“Unless  this  regulation  is 
countermanded  before  Decemlier 
1,  it  will  tend  to  minimize  the 
use  of  the  help  wanted  columns 
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(Continued  from  page  44) 

eventually  forcing  the  employer 
to  go  underground  in  his  hiring 
by  the  use  of  direct  mail,  radio, 
TV  and  other  sources  of  help, 
such  as  personnel  consultants, 
not  necessarily  employment 
agencies. 

“I  regret  that  interested  trade 
associations  were  not  more  force¬ 
ful  in  their  appearances  before 
the  public  hearings  held  by 
EEOC  on  this  subject  on  May  2 
and  3,  1967.” 

“I  believe  the  Civil  Rights  law 
is  good,  but  this  part  of  it  is 
unrealistic  and  will  hinder  the 
total  emplojTnent  picture.” — 
Robert  Dorskind,  president, 
Diener  and  Dorskind,  New  York. 

It  looks  like  newspapers  aren’t 
against  changing  their  classifi¬ 
cation  headings.  This  is  no  hard¬ 
ship.  But  there  is  strong  feeling 
against  changing  a  system  that 
works  well  for  advertiser  and 
for  reader — especially  when  the 
classifications  themselves  are 
actually  no  bar  to  equality  in 
employment. 

♦  3(c 

SPELLING  TEST 
Burt  Schwarz,  CAM  of  the 
Mobile  (.\la.)  Press-Register, 
gives  a  spelling  test  to  phone 
room  applicants.  ‘‘I  devised  this 
little  jewel  about  10  years  ago,” 
he  says.  “It  won’t  tell  me  if  a 
girl  is  a  damn  nut,  but  it  will 
tell  me  if  she  can  spell.” 

Applicants  are  instructed  to 
strike  through  the  words  that 
are  misspelled  and  write  them 
correctly. 

proffessional  preceed 
proceed  reinburse 
priviledge  unincumbered 
suitable  clientele 
utensils  refering 
analists  maintenance 
fluorescence  responsable 
insulated  facilities 
dinning  comensurate 
discrimminate  gauranteed 
lanscaped  jestures 
pidgeon  gauge 
lizzard  efficency 
technician  respectfully 
bargin  electronics 
dellicatessen  superintendant 
existance  business 
equipped  seperated 
received  exausted 
partitioned  facilities 
accomodate  pharmaceutical 
attacked  intertainment 
preparation  residental 
aniversary  f  ranch  ize 
According  to  Schwarz,  an 
average  speller  will  miss  10  to 
12  words,  but  he  tries  to  hold 
out  for  a  girl  who  misses  6  or 
less  “and  has  pretty  legs.” 

“We’ve  given  the  test  to  pos¬ 
sibly  300  girls,”  Burt  noted,  “and 
only  one  made  a  perfect  score. 
We  hired  her,  naturally,  and  the 
next  week  her  husband  was 
transferred  to  Kalamazoo.” 


Wolf  pack 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


He  mentioned  Jimmy  Hotfa, 
whom  Born  covered  as  a  Wash¬ 
ington  reporter.  Of  Hoffa,  he 
said  that  almost  no  effort  was 
made  by  the  press  to  report  him 
fairly  and  almost  no  attempt 
was  made  to  learn  and  publish 
the  facts  alwut  what  was  going 
on  in  the  teamster’s  union. 

Bom  singled  out  the  National 
Rifle  Association  “known  to  any 
newspaper  reader  as  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  assassination  and  indis¬ 
criminate  murder  in  the  streets 
and  parks.” 

“I  favor  gun  control,”  he  said, 
“but  I  don’t  believe  that  justifies 
making  the  NR.A  into  such  a 
heavy  that  it  must  be  hissed  and 
booed  by  the  press  every  time 
it  puts  in  an  appearance.” 

Born  examined  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  last  year  and 
claimed  the  wolf  pack  was  “espe¬ 
cially  successful  on  this  effort, 
using  as  a  l)ase  for  much  of  the 
reporting  a  survey  taken  by  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture  in 
non-federally  inspected  meat 
plants.” 

The  real  meat  story 

But  “precious  little  real  re¬ 
porting”  went  into  the  issue. 
Born  charged. 

It  was  after  the  law  had  been 
passed  that  the  National  Ob¬ 
server  discovered  that  while  it 
had  not  gone  along  with  the 
wolf  pack  “neither  had  we  done 
the  kind  of  reporting  that,  it 
turned  out,  we  should  have  been 
doing.” 

The  weekly  Dow  Jones  news¬ 
paper  assigned  a  reporter  to 
six  months  of  discovering  the 
real  story  which  showed  that 
some  of  the  reports  written  bv 
federal  inspectors  after  visits  to 
meat  plants  had  been  “doctored” 
in  Washington,  eliminating 
favorable  references  and  em¬ 
phasizing  the  unfavorable  find¬ 
ings. 

The  reporter  also  found  that, 
although  183  of  15,000  plants 
had  lieen  inspected  —  “what 
would  appear  to  lie  a  fair 
.sampling” — a  memorandum  had 
gone  out  from  one  regional  meat 
office  that  specifically  directed 
the  inspectors  to  go  only  to 
plants  where  they  would  find 
bad  conditions. 

Trying  to  determine  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  memorandum 
proved  unavailing  and  finally 
National  Ob.server  had  to  resort 
to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
.Act.  The  newspaper’s  lawyers 
were  on  the  verge  of  filing  suit 
when  the  .Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  released  the  memorandum 
which  contained  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  for  that  it  described  as 
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“project  quick,  ijuiet  and  con¬ 
fidential.” 

“That  was  the  basis  of  the 
‘fact’  used  to  produce  some  of 
those  lurid  stories  about  filthy 
meat,”  Born  said.  “It  was  on 
that  basis  that  Congress  decided 
that  the  conditions  in  the  state 
plants  were  so  appalling  they 
required  legislation.” 

‘Hoax’  deluded  Congress 

The  National  Obser\’er’s  point. 
Born  said,  was  to  put  on  the 
record  the  fact  that  a  few  men 
in  Washington  were  able  to 
stage  an  elaborate  hoax,  to  de¬ 
lude  Congress,  and  to  delude 
the  public  in  the  interests  of 
passing  some  headline-making 
consumer  legislation. 

“My  point  .  .  .  here,”  Born 
continued,  “is  to  note  that  this 
hoax  couldn’t  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  if  the  press  corps  had 
lieen  doing  a  thorough  reporting 
job  all  the  way  along.  It  was 
another  example  of  wolf  pack 
reporting,  and  it  is  frightening 
to  think  we  could  be  that  easily 
hoodwinked. 

Born  said  he  thinks  the  press 
is  justified  in  asking  for  reforms 
where  reforms  are  needed,  in 
rooting  out  villains  who  should 
be  jailed,  in  exposing  public 
officials  who  need  to  be  ousted. 
“But  I  would  ask  that  these 
efforts  be  made  after  thorough 
reporting,  honest  reporting, 
fair  reporting.  If  a  judgment  is 
made  without  real  reporting,  it 
is  not  a  judgment  at  all  but  is 
based  on  a  hunch  or  on  a  whim, 
or — much  worse — on  malice.” 

Bom  added  that  although 
there  are  exceptions  “most  of 
our  news-writing  style  is  still 
geared  to  the  Front  Page  Era.” 

“Too  often,”  he  said,  “the 
merits  of  a  reporting  job  are 
based  on  whether  it  was  sensa¬ 
tional,  did  it  put  someone  in 
jail,  did  it  get  a  public  official 
fired,  did  it  help  a  legislative 
body  conduct  an  equally  sensa¬ 
tional  investigation. 

Bad  example 

“The  evil  is  self-perpetuat¬ 
ing.”  he  continued.  “The  jour¬ 
nalism  student  or  the  young  re¬ 
porter  grows  up  knowing  full 
well  how  to  succeed  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  He  learns  that  you  don’t 
do  it  by  being  perceptive  and 
knowledgeable  and  understand¬ 
ing — and  by  really  good  writing. 
No,  you  learn  to  fold  a  gob  of 
copy  paper  three  ways,  carry  a 
stub  of  editing  pencil  in  your 
jiocket,  back  a  news  source 
against  a  wall,  get  the  goods, 
and  rush  it  into  type  in  time 
for  the  next  edition.” 

Born  contended  that  in  the 
main  .American  newspapers  are 
not  l)eing  read.  “Nolwily  doubts,” 
he  said,  “that  newspapers  are 
lieing  bought — they  just  aren’t 


being  read  and  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  editors  and  the  schools 
that  are  producing  journalists 
of  tomorrow. 

“The  weakness  I  have  singled 
out  today,”  he  concluded,  “is  an 
especially  egregious  fault.  We 
could  do  a  lot  to  cure  our  ills  if 
we  could  rid  ourselves  of  the 
front  page  mentality,  if  we 
could  put  the  wolf  pack  journal¬ 
ism  behind  us,  if  we  could  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  anachronistic 
notion  that  we  are  racing 
against  the  clock  to  finish  the 
news  to  our  readers  .  .  .  We  have 
long  since  lost  the  race  against 
the  clock.  Now  we  should  take 
the  time  needed  for  the 
thorough,  responsible  reporting 
and  good  writing  that  today’s 
better-educated,  more-sophisti¬ 
cated  reader  has  a  right  to 
expect.” 

*  *  * 

I'ninvitcd  guests 

It’s  getting  so  even  a  jour¬ 
nalism  school  professor  can’t  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  cocktail  party  on  a 
quiet,  hot  Sunday  evening  with 
a  few  friends  without  encounter¬ 
ing  a  protest  demonstration. 

The  Mass  Communications 
Society  and  the  International 
Communications  Divisions  of  the 
.Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism  had  proceeded  to 
conduct  a  hospitality  session  as 
openers  for  the  annual  conven¬ 
tions  of  Journalism  teachers  at 
the  University  of  Kansas. 

The  scene  was  the  historic 
Eldridge  Hotel,  once  destroyed 
by  fire  during  the  Civil  War. 
Now  rebuilt,  the  hotel  also  was 
the  site  last  Sunday  for  the 
Hearst  Foundation  Journalism 
.Awards  dinner  presided  over  by 
Ira  Walsh,  director  of  the 
awards  program. 

When  the  guests  started  ar¬ 
riving  they  were  confronted  by 
a  group  of  people  distributing 
newspaper  guild  propaganda 
concerning  the  strike  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  a 
Hearst  newspaper. 

When  most  of  the  guests  had 
entered  the  hotel  two  guild  rep¬ 
resentatives  joined  the  journal¬ 
ism  professors  in  the  cocktail 
session. 

The  Hearst  dinner  was  an  in¬ 
vitation  affair  in  which  several 
professors  refused  to  participate 
because  of  the  strike,  leading 
Walsh  to  comment: 

“What  the  hell  has  the  Hearst 
.Awards  got  to  do  with  the 
Herald-Examiner  strike?” 

One  professor  wondered: 

“Would  those  who  didn’t  at¬ 
tend  turn  down  a  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation  grant?” 

Things  got  back  on  the  track 
during  the  dinner  when  it  was 
announced  the  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  will  soon  start  an  awards 
program  in  photojournalism. 
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Wolf  son’s  firm 
buys  another 
Florida  paper 

.1  \i  KS<)XVILLE.  Fla. 

Sam  1).  Melson  has  sold  the 
Chronicle  to  Universal  Marion 
Corp.,  he  announced  Auf^st  23. 

Melson,  who  founded  the  tab¬ 
loid  weekly  in  194.'),  also  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  from  the 
newspaper  business  and  said  he 
would  not  l)e  associated  with  the 
weekly. 

Carl  W.  I>ahl,  a  UMC  assist¬ 
ant  vicepresident,  is  the  new 
president  of  Jacksonville  Chron¬ 
icle  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  formed  to 
publish  the  paper.  .Another  UMC 
spokesman  reportedly  said  the 
sale  price  was  alK>ut  S90.0(t0. 

Dahl  named  Rol>ert  F.  Mc- 
(iinty,  a  native  of  .Alabama  and 
former  Floriila  Tiniex-l'nion 
nifrht  city  editor,  as  publisher 
and  editor-in-chief.  Thomas  B. 
Lopue  will  continue  as  editor 
and  Carl  Welch  will  remain  as 


;?eneral  business  manager.  I 
Univeisal  Marion,  which  is 
controlled  by  financier  Louis  E.  ' 
Wolfson,  purchased  the  Miami  , 
Bench  Daily  Sun  in  June.  Dahl  ! 
said  both  purchases  fit  into  Uni¬ 
versal  Marion’s  recent  move-  | 
ment  into  the  communications,  ' 
entertainment  and  leisure  time 
fields. 

Dahl  said  Universal  Marion  is 
not  planning  any  entry  into  the 
daily  newspaper  field  in  this 
area. 

Circulation  of  the  Chronicle 
is  between  6,000  and  10,000  : 
copies  per  issue.  j 

IiLforinatioii  officer 

Providence,  R.  I.  I 
Walter  J.  Gray,  a  former  ^ 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  re¬ 
porter  and  press  secretary  to 
former  Gov.  Christopher  Del  j 
Sesto,  has  been  named  acting  ■ 
director  of  the  New  England 
Marine  Resources  Information 
Progi  am.  Since  1966,  he  has  | 
served  as  a  foreign  sendee  re¬ 
serve  officer  in  India  with  the 
U.S.  Information  .Agency. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


__  ANNOLNCEMF-NT.S 

Appraisers— —('.onsullants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
pannersh;p.  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
poeea.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  CTe.if 

\etrspaper  Brokers 

Mel  Hodell,  Dir..  Newspai)er  Div., 
Karen  Co.,  13SS  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Up¬ 
land.  Calif.  917h6  (714»  9R2-1595. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


■ANNOUNCEMENTS 

\eicspaper  Brokers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMEINT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — -it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  |>ersonai  contact 
selling. 

I.EN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48868 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales,  Man.ai;ement, 
Appraisals.  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  MontRomery.  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Uac  zone  numnet  to  Indicate  location  without  apecifle  Identification 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISetcspaper  Brokers 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast,  write;  News-  I 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St.,  I 
Jennings,  La.  70546.  Ph:  1-318-824- 
0475. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  , 
Conducts  profeaaional,  confidential  ne-  ! 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  | 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news-  { 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  I 
consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day 
time;  (AC  813)  738-1100  nights;  or  ] 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Flor¬ 
ida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr.,  , 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest  I 
Box  609.  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470  I 

NEWSPAPER  SALES  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657.  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301  , 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
p.aiier  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala  35902.  Ph.  (AC  205)  546-3357.  , 


NATIONWIDE 
Newspaper  Broker  Service 

20  years’  experience.  Joseiih  A.  Snyder, 
22.14  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  .Anaheim,  (5alif. 
92806.  (714)  511-1361  day  or  night. 


THE  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph;  349-7422. 
".Americ.Vs  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purcha.se  anil  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  N.Ational  8-1133 


SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaper  I 
Service  Co..  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St.,  Jen¬ 
nings,  La.  70546.  Ph  :  1-318-824-0175.  j 


ISetcspapers  For  Sale 

NORTHERN  N.J.  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
Gross  $60,000.  Price  $3.5.000. 
down.  Excellent  growth  opiiortunity.  i 
Box  1413,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

THRIVING  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  I 
rich  Northwestern  Ohio  community  ' 
serving  10,000  population  area.  In  bus¬ 
iness  21  years,  financially  sound,  ex¬ 
cellent  existing  advertising  contracts. 
Payments  and  terms  can  be  arrangeil. 
For  details,  write  Editor,  4840  Monroe 
''treet,  Toledo.  Ohio  43623.  Attn:  Mr. 
John. 


WISCONSIN  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  ex¬ 
clusive  in  rich  area.  Priced  $42. .500; 
29';r  down.  Growth  situation.  Robert 
N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  113. 
Emporia,  Kans.,  66801. 


NEAR  THE  OZARKS 
Weekly  in  growing  Northeast  Mis¬ 
souri.  Gross  $51,000.  Building  includeil. 
Only  $48,000  with  terms.  Write  fully 
to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
(Weekly  Sewspafer  Di-ision) 

543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  Ill. 


MUST  SELL  northern  Calif,  weekly 
by  Sept.  Price  reiluceil  to  last  year's 
gross — $42,000.  Printeil  offset:  town  of 
1.200.  Hurry — it  won’t  last.  Sellers  & 
Hogue,  Newspaiier  Bkrs.,  1415  E.  Uni¬ 
versity  Dr.,  Mesa.  Ariz.  85201.  (602) 
964-2952. 


TEXAS  WEEKLY  —  $200,000  gross 
class.  Suburbans,  p.aid  and  controlleil 
circulation  in  wealthy  area.  Profitable: 
growing:  offset.  Confidential  report  to 
buyers  having  minimum  $55,000  down 
payment.  Roliert  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiei- 
Bolitho,  Box  111,  EmiKiria,  Kans., 
I  66801. 


^  A^NOU^CEMENT.S 

ISetcspapers  For  Sale 

MINORITY  daily  interest  in  Krowing 
Zone  7  -16.000  coIleK^  industrial  town. 
Hox  1499,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Features  Arailahle 

"TREND  OF  MIND" — Weekly  column 
— Informative,  psychological,  helpful. 
Samples.  Henry  B.  Steffes.  718  Irving 
Park  Road.  Chicago,  Illinois  60613. 

"TV  NEWS  COLUMN’’— Weekly  in¬ 
side  program  and  personality  news 
written  by  New  York  television  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Highly  attractive  rates.  Box 
1371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Export  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11211 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Rottm 

ELEKTRON,  S4lf70483,  electric  pot, 
feeder,  blower.  hydra  quadder,  4 
magazines,  V-drive  motor,  from  private 
plant  (like  new). 

MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPI.Y 
2)4  Elizabeth  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10012. 
(AC  212)  WAlker  5-0100 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Liidlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007. 

LUDLOW,  like  new,  6  and  12-point 
molds,  22%  ems,  S#  9689.  elec.  pot. 
nine  sticks,  30  fonts  of  tyi>e.  sorts  and 
quads,  2  cabinets.  Bernardsville  News, 
17-19  Morristown  Rd.,  Bernardsville. 
N.  J.  07924.  (201)  766-3900. 


ATF  TYPESETTER  B  with  desks.  14 
fonts,  circuit  controls.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Used  3  years.  Cost  $17,000.  Sell 
for  $6,250.  W.  P.  Hastings,  Milton.  Pa. 
Standard. 

FOR  SALE:  JUSTAPE  COMPUTER. 
Two  years  old.  equipped  with  letter 
and  word  spacing,  two  input  readers, 
j  two  output  high-speed  punchers,  width 
I  plugs  (fonts) — 9  pt  Corona.  10  pt 
i  Corona,  5%  pt  Classified — pre-wired  for 
I  double  line  lengths,  rotary  switching 
device  for  output  allocation,  complete 
spare  parts  kit.  "no  spacehand"  kit. 
Insiiect  while  still  in  operation.  Save 
over  $8,000. 

For  further  information 
Contact 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
,  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles- $92.95  to  $107.25,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature 
L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  Street 
Elkin,  N.C.  28621  (AC  919)  81.5-1513 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

(  FOR  S.\LE:  Complete  NCR  395  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing  system  including 
NCR  182  puncheil  card  rea<ler  and 
IBM  026  printing  card  punch.  System 
is  less  than  3  years  old.  Coverwl  under 
j  NCR  maintenance  agreement  since  pur- 
I  chase.  For  imme<liate  release.  Reply  to: 

I  Bruce  McCullough.  Macon  Telegraph 
I  Publ.  Co.  P.O.  467  Macon.  Ga.  31208. 

I  4  POCKET  RIGHT  HAND  McCAIN 
Inserter,  master  book  caliper,  Christen- 
:  sen  Saddle  stitcher  with  4  Boetitch 
j  heads,  McCain  8-knife  Trimmer  with 
I  fanned  out  belt  delivery.  All  necessary 
'  motors,  pumps  and  blowers — 220  volts 
60  cycles.  3  phase  .AC.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Box  1311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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■MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

NCR  COMPU-TRONIC 

I.MMKDIATKLY  AVAILAIU-E;  NCR 
toinini-tronic  inciwlin);  paper  tuiie  re- 
niriler.  Presently  proRranimed  for  dis¬ 
play  aiul  classified  invoicing,  can  be 
easily  reprogrammed  for  a  variety  of 
other  applications.  Perfect  electronic 
and  physical  condition.  Covered  under 
NCR  maintenance  agreement  since  pur¬ 
chase.  The  system  is  less  than  I  years 
olil.  we  will  sell  at  less  than  ’-j  price. 
Reply  to:  Bruce  McCullough.  Macon 
Telegraph  Publ.  Co.  P.O.  ■1167.  Macon. 
C.;i.  :!12ns. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216>  PO  2-T6.S5 
25  E.  E.\change  St..  Akron.  Ohio  44508. 


Presses  &•  Machinery 

HURLETRON  INSETROL 

I  Complete  Unit — AC  cquipited — prac¬ 
tically  new — removerl  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 

HOE  COLORM.ATIC  (1P6S) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tenslonplate 
lockup— heavy  duty  3 '2  folder— .\C  unM 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70.0O0  hour,  .■\v.ailable 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 
Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590  , 

-  I 

16  PAGE  1949  GO.SS  UNITUBE  -741  I 
and  stereo  equipment.  Good  care,  mini-  . 
mum  use  running  S.OOO  daily.  Plain  j 
Dealer.  Wabash.  Indiana  46992.  ' 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY:  3  Unit 
Hantscho  :  with  double  ending;  ’•>  &  'j 
folder:  3  roll  stand  ;  miscellaneous 

equipment.  Can  l>e  seen  operating.  In¬ 
terstate  Press.  75  Van  Dyke  .\ve.. 
Hartfoni.  Conn.  06114.  Tel.  (2o3)  249- 
7625. 


SAVE  OVER  ?.3.5.00n.0O 

Four  units  new  Cottrell  model  V22 
web  offset  perfecting  press.  These  units 
h.ave  lieen  in  use  4-5  months.  Price  of 
$80,000.00  includes  maximum  power. 
14  and  t'5  folders,  imprinting  unit,  four 
web  paster,  wash  up  units,  roll  stands 
and  crossover  unit.  Operating  inspec¬ 
tion  invite*!.  No  "tr.nde-ins”  please. 
CLEVELAND  SHOPPING  NEWS 
5309  Hamilton  Ave. 

Cleveland.  Ohio  44111 
(AC  2161  431-4144 


Stereotype  Equipment 

STEREOTYPE 

3 — STA-HI  Master  Formers — 22*14" 

3 —  10  Ton  Electric  Stereo  Pots 

4 —  Wood  Automatic  Autoplates 
4 — Wood  Autoshavers 

BEIN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  B.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 

1  NOLAN  full-page  casting  box  with  ■ 
temperature  control:  exhaust  fan  and 
stereo  saw — all  for  $650.  Rockville 
Journal.  3  Prospect  St..  Rockville.  ! 
Conn.  06966.  (AC  203)  876-3346.  John  , 
Sweeney  or  Boh  Freeman.  j 


Wanted  To  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRE.SSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4599 

ONE  3-ROLL  PRESS  REEL  to  handle 
40-inch  diameter  paper.  Box  1416.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Academic 

INSTRUCTOR  AND  PUBLISHER  for 
university  offset  daily.  M.  A.  in  Jour¬ 
nalism:  5  years'  newspaper  experience. 
Nice  living  and  working  situation. 
Start  at  $8,500.  Call  Dr.  Talbert.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi  (AC  601)  232- 
8677. 


Administrative 

ALWAYS  WANTED  TO  RUN 
YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER? 

We  can't  offer  you  that  opportunity, 
but  we  can  give  you  the  next  best  thing. 
Our  new  satellite  operation  calls  for 
four  separate  products  daily  and  man¬ 
agers  to  prtxluce  them.  If  you  qualify, 
your  experience  in  the  editorial,  circu¬ 
lation  an<l  sales  fields  could  earn  you 
to  $15,000  annually,  plus  a  suburban 
Zone  2  area  in  which  to  enjoy  it.  Send 
complete  resume,  references  to  Box 
I '1.50.  Editor  &  Publisher 


CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT  —  Immetliate 
opening.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability  and  experience.  West  Central 
Florida  evening  daily.  Box  1407.  Eclitor 
£  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  DAILY.  35M  circulation,  is 
looking  for  the  right  man.  sales-orien- 
ted.  but  with  general  newspaper  know¬ 
how.  I  S  its  assistant  general  manager. 
Must  he  exiiert  in  display,  national  and 
classifieil  advertising  techniques,  know 
how  to  handle  staff,  understand  news¬ 
paper  promotion.  We  offer  many  re¬ 
wards  and  a  fine  opportunity.  Write 
Box  1464.  E<litor  &  Publisher,  with 
full  resume. 

PUBLISHER 

Enterprising  man  with  promotion  ideas 
to  take  over  as  ad  manager.  Fertile 
field  just  waiting  for  right  man.  Semi¬ 
weekly.  Goo<l  salary,  benefits.  Box  1451. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGE'R  for  growing 
New  Engiand  weekly;  some  editing. 
Starling  salary  $6299  incentive. 

Write  Box  3299,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
03199. 


Adrertisinf!  Sales 


RETIRED.  OR  SEMI?  Would  you  like 
to  sell  Business-Industrial  and  other 
special  pages  for  expanding  30.000 
d.ail.v  on  gooil  commission  ?  St*e  "Grow¬ 
ing-Expanding"  ad  in  the  eclitorial  help 
wanted  column. 


Circulation 


DISTRICT  SUPER'VISOR  wanted  by 
lOO-year-old  daily  in  a  most  competi¬ 
tive  area.  Prefer  man  having  1-2  years’ 
experience  with  "Little  Merchant"  plan. 
Exceptionally  fine  area  with  outstand¬ 
ing  recreational  facilities.  For  inter¬ 
view  write  giving  full  details  concern¬ 
ing  background  to:  J.  W.  Ramsdell, 
CIrc.  Mgr..  Daily  Northwestern.  Osh¬ 
kosh.  IVisc.  54901. 


SOUTHWEST  DAILY.  190.009  -I-  com¬ 
bination.  looking  for  aggressive,  sales- 
mindeil  man  for  No.  2  job  in  depart¬ 
ment.  Write  Box  1442.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  nRCULATION  ASSISTANT 
traine<l  to  take  charge  of  department. 
N.J.  5-weekly  chain,  minutes  from 
N.Y.C.  Box  1429.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRIPLE  OUR  CIRCULATION— If  you 
would  like  to  help  an  aggressive,  bright 
paper  in  a  rapidly  growing  suburban 
market  triple  its  circulation  in  the  next 
five  .vears.  you're  our  man.  We  pay 
top  salaries  and  big  bonuses  to  people 
who  produce.  The  man  who  answers 
this  ad  must  have  at  least  five  years 
circulation  experience,  he  familiar  with 
circulation  accounting  and  know  how 
to  work  with  boys.  Chance  of  a  lifetime 
for  the  right  man.  Write  full  details 
first  letter.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1454. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  I 

MAGAZINE  CREW  MANAGERS,  "for 
lietter  deal”  write;  Mark  Steele.  Wide-  I 
world.  Franklin,  Texas  77856.  I 

i  MOTOR  ROUTE  .MANAGER  —  Must 
j  have  general  knowIe<lge  of  country- 
tyi>e  o|ieration.  Fast-growing  a.m.  I 
daily.  Zone  2.  Excellent  advancement  ' 
opiKirtunity.  Box  1468.  E<litur  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCUL.XTION  .MANAGER.^  for  grow-  j 
ing  suburlmn  newspapers.  Oiienings 
i  several  zones  U.S.  Write:  Consolidate*! 
Circulati*>n  Systems,  P.O.  Box  7545,  ■ 
Minneaiiolis.  Minn.  55422. 

2  TOP-NOTCH  SUPERVLSORS  wanted 
who  know  Home  Delivery  and  who  want 
to  go  to  the  top.  Must  tie  aggressive 
nn*i  hard  working.  Re.al  opisirtunity . 
Please  submit  resum*;  incluiling  salary 
expe<tati*>ns.  Zone  2.  Box  1503,  Eiiitor 
&  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  WISCONSIN  10.090  circu-  1 
lnti*in  daily  nee*ls  a  combination  siiort.s- 
general  news  reiKirter.  Fine  university  I 
town  gissl  out<l*ior  siMirts  area--  new  ! 
newspaper  plant  uniler  construction.  | 
Send  resume  an*l  references  to  B*)X 
llsl.  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


DIVISION  MANAGER,  supervise  10 
ilistrict  managers:  morning  oiier.ation 
Ea.st  Coast.  $9300  tionus  -|-  car.  Box 
1490.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


C.lassified  Advertising  | 

HERE  WE  GROW  AGAIN!  Central  i 
Texas'  fastest -growing  5-<iay  daily  is  , 
l*ioking  for  exi>erience*I  class'fie*!  man  ■ 
to  hea*l  up  department.  Ideal  for  pres¬ 
ent  No.  2  man  looking  for  advance-  , 
ment.  or  CM  who  wants  to  try  out  new 
ideas.  Let’s  talk  it  over.  Ray  Town- 
sen*!.  Killeen  Daily  Herald.  P.O.  Box 
1300,  Killeen.  Texas  76541. 


CLASSIFIE’D  SALES  MANAGER  | 
Large  ixistern  metropolitan  daily  in 
highly  competitive  market  is  seeking  I 
strong,  aggressive,  second  in  command  i 
Classifie*!  Sales  Manager.  Five-figure  ■ 
.salary  plus  lucrative  bonus  arrange-  ; 
ment  and  expenses  to  right  man.  Man-  ' 
agement  is  promotionally-minded  and  j 
classified-conscious.  Write  in  confi*lence  | 
giving  complete  fletails  to  Box  1472, 
E*litor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN  wanted  by 
one  of  the  finest  daily  offset  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  Beautiful  new 
building,  excellent  working  conditions. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability; 
bonus  plan.  Must  be  superior  in  sales 
and  layout  ability.  Sen!  sample  lay¬ 
outs,  complete  resum6  first  letter  to 
Advertising  Director.  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  P.O.  Box  710.  Fairbanks. 
Alaska,  99701,  via  air-mail. 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  weekly  in  Indiana  city  of  18.000. 
Excellent  salary.  Layout  and  sell ;  po¬ 
tential  unlimited.  Write  resume  and 
references  to  Paige  Varner.  Gen.  Mgr., 
Portage  Wave.  Portage.  Ind.  46368. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALB55MAN— 2-5  years'  ■ 
newspaper  experience.  Live  and  work 
in  one  of  Southern  California's  mt>st  i 
desirable  r*>astal  areas.  Excellent 
srh*)ols  and  recreational  facilities.  Must 
be  willing  to  make  calls  tm  all  types 
of  retail  accounts  and  do  it  consistently 
and  intelligently.  Work  for  one  of  the  | 
fastest  growing  daily  newspapers  in  the 
'  state  where  you  will  be  given  the  best 
available  sales  t*x>ls  and  be  rewarded 
with  a  go*xl  salary,  monthly  bonus,  car 
allowance  and  company  benefits,  in-  ' 
eluding  two  weeks  vacation  after  one 
year  and  fully  paid  medical-hospital  \ 
plan  for  you  and  your  family.  Write 
'  Box  1382,  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
j  secure  your  future  today ! 

I  NEWSPAPER,  published  in  color, 
i  needs  an  aggressive,  capable  ad  sales¬ 
man  who  is  l*X)king  for  a  permanent 
spot.  Write  Box  1456.  Editor  £  Pub-  . 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVER'nSING  LAYOUT 
Opportunity  for  person  capable  of 
p.aate-up  display  layout  work.  Write 
■Mr.  Siraer,  913  S.  Florida  Ave..  Lake¬ 
land.  Florida  33803,  or  phone  t*xlay 
(813)  686-8888. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  second  man  in  a  g*>od  sized  l*)cal 
*lisplay  a*lvertising  department,  or 
pr*>ven  salesman  with  experience  an*I 
ambition,  has  outstanding  opportunity 
as  display  manager  for  strong,  pro¬ 
gressive  midwest  evening  daily.  We 
want  man  to  lead  and  manage  staff  in 
an  alre.ady  established.  pr*>ductive  oper¬ 
ation.  His  reward  will  lie  lilieral  earn¬ 
ings  -opportunity  tor  advancement  — 
potential  unlimite*).  Write  Box  1459. 
Eilitor  £  Publisher,  with  full  resume. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Chicago's  largest  ABC  weekly  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  128.490  net  paid) 
has  opening  for  ad  manager  callable  of 
handling  five-man  ad  staff.  Must  know 
letterpress.  $209  guarantee,  plus  In¬ 
centive  :  company  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Replies  confidential.  Edward 
Von*lrak,  fiouthwest  News-Herald.  5845 
S.  Kexlzie.  Chicago,  Ill.,  60629.  Phone 
312-476-4800. 


YOUNG  M.AN  with  enthusiasm  and 
minimum  1-year  experience  nee*led  as 
advertising  salesman-manager  for  small 
daily.  $10,090  including  commissions  to 
start.  Bright  future.  Top  fringes,  all 
comi>any-pai*l.  Send  *x>mplete  resum# 
to  Box  1493.  E*litor  £  Publisher. 


TRUE  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  PRODUCERS 

We  are  an  exciting  new  weekly  start¬ 
ing  in  plush  Chicago  suburbs.  We  offer 
few  fringes,  but  will  pay  g'Kid  salary 
top  commissions  with  no  ceiling; 
also  openings  in  classifie*!.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  1497,  E*litor  £ 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  man  with  display  or  classified 
display  experience.  Layout,  copywriting. 
acc*>unt  servicing.  Salary  c.'immensurate 
with  qualifications :  lucrative  bonus  af¬ 
ter  pniven.  Top  Oregon  daily  in  grow¬ 
ing  community  on  scenic  south  coast. 
The  World.  Coos  Bay.  Oregon,  97420. 


YOUNG  DISPL.\Y  MAN  who  intends 
to  go  somewhere.  See  "Growing-Ex¬ 
panding”  ad  in  e*litoriaI  help  wanted 
column. 


GROW  WITH  US-  We  want  an  ad 
man  who  wants  to  make  money,  add 
resiKinsibility  as  he  works  hard.  We're 
53.909  weekly  group  with  tough  com- 
lietition  so  you'll  have  to  he  good. 
Write  fully  to  Bill  Canino.  General 
Manager.  Sentinel  Pub.  Co.,  East 
Brunswick.  N.J.  08816. 


1-MAN  AD  DEPARTMENT  for  top 
NN.'^  prize  weekly  in  superb  college 
town.  Recent  college  gra*l  preferred. 
News-Tribune.  Oberlin.  Ohio  44074. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  em¬ 
ployee-owned  evening  newspaper.  Write 
or  'phone  Jim  Thorburn,  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Mgr..  Palo  Alto  Times,  P.O. 
Box  300.  P.iIo  Alto.  Calif..  94302.  (AC 
415)  .326-1 '200. 


.AD  M.-AN.  exiierienced  in  sales,  to  work 
cl*i8ely  with  busy  sales  manager  of  top 
Brooklyn  weekly.  Right  man  will  move 
up  in  organization.  Call  TE  9-2086,  or 
Box  147.5,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


R.APIDLY  F.XP.tN'niNG  FI,ORin.X  .SBC 
offset  weekly  needs  top-notch  ad  man¬ 
ager.  Rare  opportunity  for  ambitious 
self-starter  strong  on  sales,  layout  and 
imagination.  Salary  and  bonus  open. 
Partnership  p*>ssihility.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1487.  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER'S  JOB 
open  this  fall  in  the  finest  place  to  live 
in  California.  G*iod  pay.  benefits:  no 
sales  competition.  Box  1470.  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 
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HKI  P  \I>  A\TED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


GOOD.  SOUD  NEWS  WRITER  M 

CHANCE  TO  STEP  UP  for  a  writer  = 
with  two  to  five  years  newspaper  ex-  3 
perience  (amall-town  hackirround  would  g 
be  fine)  who  would  like  to  fill  a  news  M 
writing  spot  with  a  lante  Ohio  com-  g 
I>any.  This  is  a  press  relations  job  g 
covering  a  wide  area  of  Ohio,  requiring  g 
ability  to  deal  with  newspaper  people  g 
at  their  own  level,  and  accurate  writing.  = 
Knowledge  of  photography,  advertising,  g 
radio  and  television  would  be  helpful,  g 
Resident  of  Ohio  or  neighboring  state  = 
preferred.  Company  is  an  equal  oppor-  g 
tunity  employer.  Send  facts  about  your-  g 
self,  including  educational  background  g 
and  experience,  present  salary  and  g 
references,  to  Box  125.S.  Editor  &  Pub-  :  g 
lisher.  j  g 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  S 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resum4.  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 

Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

.^0  Main  St..  Rm.  527 
Worcester  Mass.  01 60S 


REPORTERS 


to  take  on  variety  of  as.signments  including  covering 
village  hall  for  chain  of  new  dailies  in  Chicago  suburbs. 
Professional  copy  essential.  Pay  accordinjr  to  e-xperi- 
eiice.  Also  looking  for  full-time  photographer. 

Contact ;  Emmett  Smith  after  4  p.m. 

(312)  255-7200 

Or  write:  The  Day,  117  S.  Main  St., 

Mt.  Prospect,  Hi.  60056 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ALL  'ROUND  MAN  for  rei)orting  and 
sales  with  upstate  N.Y.  weekly  oiiera- 
tion.  Ideal  for  young  hard-charger. 
Optimum  opportunity.  Box  1406.  Ekiitor 
&  Publi.sher. 


BIG-LEAGUE  morning  metro  is  in 
the  market  for  hard-hitting  copy  edi¬ 
tors.  You  must  l)e  fast,  accurate  and 
thorough ;  you  should  lie  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  the  possibilitie.s  for  ad¬ 
vancement  which  our  paper  offers.  Pay 
and  fringes  are  among  the  best.  Zone 
.S.  Bo.x  1360.  Bklitor  &  Publisher.  We 
are  an  equal  opimrtunity  employer. 

GE^s’ERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporters 
for  fast-growing  Florida  West  Coast 
a.m.  daily.  We  are  seeking  a  top-flight 
man  to  cover  our  top  stories.  Send 
resume  and  salary  expected.  Box  1378. 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  strong  county-seat  weekly 
with  thriving  job  shop.  Part  of  a  chain 
with  all  the  benefits  of  a  large  com¬ 
pany.  freedom  of  small  town.  Man  will 
be  in  charge  of  all  phases  of  o^ration. 

Located  in  the  greatest  fishing  and 
hunting  area  m  the  U.S..  northern  |  WRITER-REPORTER  with  young  ideas 
New  Engand.  Stable  economy — excel-  j  and  the  ability  to  tackle  the  difficult 
lent  place  for  a  family  man.  Write  Box  !  subjects  an  alert,  sophisticaterl  com- 
134.5.  Editor  &  Publisher.  munity  wants  to  read  about.  We  prom- 

_  I  ise  variety  .  .  .  urban  and  social  prob- 

OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS!  E'ast-  '  science,  medicine,  education  and 

jTPOwinif  daily  in  Monmouth  County,  I  husinew.  If  you  have  a  speciality,  we 
N.J..  seeks  right  man  for  third  slot  in  I  .  “se  it.  Pennsylvania  a.m.  daily 

- __ — J - - - -  !  serving  a  suburban  industrial-rural  of 

300.000  plus.  Outstanding  newspaper 
j  organization  offering  good  income,  ad- 
v.mcement  and  benefits.  Send  samples 


progressiva  sports  department.  Wide 
range  of  experience  not  necessary,  but 
youth,  writing  ability,  desire  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  are.  Position  open  Oct.  I. 
Box  1344.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EIDITOR.  award-winning  offset 
New  England  daily,  metropolitan  area. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1268.  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


of  your  best  work  with  full  details  on 
education  and  work  experience  to  Box 
1402.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name 


Addresi- 


m  City— 
1  Statr- 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  26.000 
p.m.  daily  has  opening  for  reporter  to 
handle  state  police  beat — do  features — 
mUIHIIlIlIinillim  assist  sports  ^itor.  Seek  college  gradu- 
=  ^  ate.  veteran,  preferably  with  some  e.x- 
=  I  iierience.  Write:  Eklitor.  Butler  Eagle, 
fe  '  Butler.  Pa.  16001. 

1  I  DESK  MAN 

m  i  One  of  Elast's  top  p.m.’s  in  60.000 
g  j  class  is  looking  for  young.  talente<l 
g  ambitious  copy  editor  to  take  a  spot 
g  on  a  fast,  versatile  desk  with  a  view 
g  I  toward  moving  up.  Plenty  of  oppor- 
p  I  tunity  for  advancement.  Unexcelled 
g  '  area  in  which  to  live.  All  fringes.  Up 
S  '  to  $155.50  (if  you  have  at  least  4 
g  years’  experience  and  a  degree)  to 
=  start.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
^  1393.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


-Zip  Code- 


By. 


^  Classification. 


1  Copy. 


1  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dally 

g  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

I  Mail  to: 

I  EDITOR  ft  euSLISHER  •  SSO  Third  Aveaae  •  New  Torfc.  Now  Yorfc  10022 

7^i!iirr^:!':'C!:pEi:rr''nTr'"'-''rin3!iiinniiniiiiiiii^^ 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  writer 
in  women's  interests  on  large  weekly  in 
attractive  Pennsylvania  community. 
Send  complete  background  and  salary 
expectations  to  Box  1383.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

BXPERIE:NCED  copy  editors  for 

general  desk  of  lively  170.000  a.m.; 
swing  on  pix  and  wire  desks.  Unique 
l>enefits;  salary  depends  on  ability.  ' 
Write  Managing  Editor.  Milwaukee  i 
Sentinel.  Milwaukee.  Wise.  53201.  ' 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  daily  morning  ! 
tabloid ;  must  also  double  in  general  I 
assignment  lieat.  Northern  Wyoming  ! 
Daily  News.  Worland.  Wyoming  82401.  | 

IDEA  MAN  to  work  on  our  city 
desk.  If  you're  now  editing  a  modern 
weekly  or  are  city  editor  on  a  small 
daily,  this  is  the  spot  to  test  your 
abilities.  We  offer  a  good  future  for  a 
person  who  can  share  in  the  resix>nsi-  i 
bility  for  building  a  bright  new  image 
for  an  old.  successful  newspaper.  Morn¬ 
ing  daily,  under  40.000  in  (^hart  Area 
2.  Write  Box  1403,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  on 
fast-growing  E'lorida  West  Coast  a.m. 
Excellent  opiiortunity  for  ambitious 
young  s|H>rts  man.  Semi  resume  and 
salary  ex|>ecte<l  to  Box  1370,  Editor  * 
Publisher. 

DIRECTOR  OF  NEWS  BUREAU 
A  lively  i>erson  neeiled  to  handle  news 
and  share  photo  and  publications  work 
at  two  outstanding  independent  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  Photo  processing  ability 
a  must.  Send  complete  information  and 
salary  requirements  to  Charles  Ogren. 
Director  of  Public  Information,  North- 
field  and  Mount  Hermon  Schools.  East 
Northfield,  Mass.  01360. 


THE  FISHING  AND  HUNTING  is 
mediocre,  but  this  Michigan  daily,  lo¬ 
cated  some  10  miles  north  of  Detroit, 
is  prepared  to  offer  a  good  salary  plus 
fringe  benefits,  including  pension,  to 
the  exjierienced  political  writer  who 
would  like  new  challenges.  We  are  lo- 
cated  in  the  governmental  seat  of 
the  fastest  growing  county  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  We  are  vitally  concernei!  with 
urban  affairs,  and  the  role  our  muni¬ 
cipal  officials  play  in  those  affairs. 
Thus,  the  man  we  have  in  mind  must 
be  knowl«lgeable.  able  to  socialize,  in¬ 
terpret.  analyze  and  write.  Contact  Box 
1388,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  ASSISTANT 
Unparalleled  opportunity  on  Eastern 
capital  city  p.m.  for  young  reporter  or 
desk  man  with  at  least  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  ambition  and  ability 
to  work  with  editor  of  lively,  pro¬ 
vocative  editorial  page.  Duties  include 
(silting  columns  and  "Letters  to  the 
Eklitor”  and  laying  out  editorial  page, 
plu.(  eventually  writing  several  edi¬ 
torials  a  week.  If  your  talents  lie  in 
the  direction  of  the  editorial  page  and 
you  have  the  drive  to  match,  this  is 
the  opportunity  you  have  been  looking 
for.  Siend  complete  resume  to  Box 
1372.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


MOVE  NOW  TO  FLORIDA— We  h.tvo 
two  openings  on  our  morning  paper 
copy  desk.  Send  resume  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to  Box  1390.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Have  you  got  what 
it  takes  to  l*e  the 
MANAGING  EDITOR? 

The  opportunity  for  the  editor  with 
a  mission  is  available  to  the  man  with 
imagination,  energy  and  management 
.ability!  We  are  looking  for  a  young  but 
exiierienced  news  executive  to^  lend  and 
further  stimulate  a  professional  14- 
man  staff  in  the  development  of  its 
talents. 

We  Indieve  the  future  of  print  jour¬ 
nalism  is  in  the  growth  of  strong,  well- 
written  urban-suburban  newspaper 
groups.  Our  organization  has  pioneere*! 
this  trend  in  the  Midwest  and  is  a 
well-established,  respected  news  medi¬ 
um.  We  offer  full  editorial  resisinsi- 
bility  and  a  salary  u>  match.  Replies 
held  in  confidence.  Box  1460.  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


IVY  LEIAGUE  UNIVEHl.SITY  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  newswriter  for  Office  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Information.  Must  l)e  able  to  re¬ 
search  and  write  news  and  feature  ma¬ 
terial  on  a  variety  of  education  sub¬ 
jects.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write,  no  resumes  please,  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience  and  ediicational 
background  with  salary  refiuirements 
to  Box  1438.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Join  The 
OFFSET  UPSET 

.Sandusky  Register  sports  department 
Soon  to  lie  the  largest  offset  daily  in 
Ohio  needs  an  aggressive  siiorts  writer 
who  lielieves  clich5  writing  is  just 
that.  Strong  in-depth  (not  just  detail) 
reporting.  Contact  Sports  Eklitor. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN  for  Chicago 
neighborhood  semi-weekly.  Car  re¬ 
quired.  Good  pay.  West  Town  Pubns.. 
3463  W.  26th  St..  Chicago,  Ill..  60623. 
Ph:  (312)  622-8500. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Tigerland  college  town  seeks  next 
sports  editor  for  The  Daily  Star,  Ham¬ 
mond.  La.  Ckintact  Editor. 

SWING-MAN,  ALSO  REPORTER,  for 
Bucks  County  daily  on  the  move  in  a 
cidtural  and  new-industry  ferment. 
Write  to  Editor,  The  Daily  Intelli¬ 
gencer.  Doylestown.  Pa.,  18901. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
6.600  p.m.  paper  in  Western  Pa.  E'ine 
schools,  excellent  recreational  features: 
collge  town.  Contact  John  H.  Cnlior, 
The  Record-Argus.  Greenville,  Pa. 
16126. 

SPORTS  EDITOR— p.m.  daily,  town 
of  8.000:  plan  offset:  photo  ability 
desirable.  Good  high  school;  community 
sports-minded.  Bryan  (Ohio)  Times. 
(AC  419)  6.36-1111. 
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Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  VAISTED 

Editorial 


SPOKTS  EDITOR  on  growing,  six-day 
afternoon  daily  in  ideal  living  and 
working  area.  Modern,  offset  operation 
with  excellent  earnings  and  fringes  for 
capable,  experienced  individual.  Pres-  ' 
ently  one  and  one-half  man  department  | 
but  area  and  circulation  growth  is  . 
rapid.  Write:  Publisher,  The  Napa  [ 
Register,  P.  O,  Box  160,  Napa,  Cali-  1 
fornia  94558. 


FLORIDA  PM  DAILY  seeks  reporter- 
photographer  with  darkroom  exiieri-. 
ence;  sports  and  general  assignments. 
Beautiful,  fast-growing  West  Coast 
town.  Great  opportunity  for  young  man. 
Permanent  position.  No  drifters  or 
drunks.  Collier  County  Daily  News. 
P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla.  33940. 


EDITOR  for  a  leading  poultry  maga¬ 
zine  in  Region  4.  Several  years  edi-  , 
torial  exi)erience  desirable.  Knowledge 
of  poultry  business  desirable  but  not  i 
essential.  Send  resume  to  Box  1433,  ^ 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

COPY  EDITOR 

Metro  morning  daily  has  immediate 
opening  for  qualified  copy  editor.  Ex-  1 
perience  preferred  but  will  consider  ! 
J-grad.  Telegraph  and  makeup  experi¬ 
ence  an  asset.  Superior  salary  and 
company  l>enefits.  Write  Box  1434,  : 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

HITCH  YOUR  WAGON  TO  A  STARl 
We're  looking  for  two  top  deskmen — 
one  for  magazine  and  one  for  women's 
— who  are  ready  to  hitch  up  to  Flori¬ 
da's  fastest  growing  newspaper,  the 
award-winning  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
THE  FLORIDIAN,  our  new,  colorful 
offset  magazine  n^s  a  creative  type 
who  can  generate  ideas,  and  is  gear^ 
to  magazine  and  feature  editing,  writ¬ 
ing  and  planning. 

Our  women’s  deskman  should  have  re¬ 
lated  experience  in  editing  and  imagi¬ 
native  page  make-up.  Should  be  able  to 
work  well  with  others,  with  an  eye  on 
a  future  editor's  job. 

You'll  earn  a  good  salary;  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  and  a  tremendous  array  of  "ex¬ 
tras.”  And  of  course,  you'll  love  Flori¬ 
da's  Fabulous  PYincoast.  Everybody 
does! 

Send  resume,  salary  needs,  (clips  if 
possible)  to  Larry  Siegel,  'The  'Times, 
P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
33731. 

ALL  'ROUND  REPORTER  and  desk 
man.  weekly  pai>er.  Press  Journal, 
Englewood,  N.J.  07611. 

SPORTS  REPORTER,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reix)rter  and  copy  desk  man  needed 
for  fast-growing  evening  daily  in 
N.Y.C.  vicinity  ...  a  lively  paper  in 
a  lively  area.  Box  1445,  fxiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  Philadelphia  subur¬ 
ban  daily  seeks  experience  reporter- 
rewrite:  37t/(|-hour  week:  gool  salary 
and  I)enefit8.  Young  but  professional 
staff  with  high  standards.  Box  1455, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  wanted  by  high  quality 
evening  newspaper — 31,000  circulation — 
which  will  iiay  top  salary,  numerous 
generous  fringe  benefits,  offer  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities,  congenial  staff,  high 
quality  leadership,  best  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  newly-remodeled  plant; 
pleasant,  prosperous  city ;  broad  area 
of  interesting  community  activities. 
\Vrite  Box  1462,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  details  of  training.  exi>erience, 
references. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  prefer¬ 
ably  some  government  coverage,  top 
hours,  pay.  other  benefits.  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette,  Niagara  F'alls.  N.Y.  14303. 

SPORTS  EDITOR- Between  the  Rams 
and  the  Chargers,  the  Angels  and  the 
bullfights,  and  on  the  ocean.  Two  junior 
colleges,  three  high  8chx)ls,  and  semi- 
pro  football.  $120-a-week.  Call  or  write 
Managing  Eklitor,  The  Blade-Tribune, 
Box  90.  Oceanside,  Calif.  92054.  Tel. 
714-722-8222  Monday  through  Friday 
after  2  p.m. 


NEWSPAPER,  published  in  color,  is 
planning  major  expansion  program : 
needs  young  and  able  reporter:  if  you 
qualify,  you  will  grow  with  us.  Write 
Bo.\  1411,  E<Iitor  &  Publisher, 


WRITER 


Central  New  Y'ork  manufacturer  of  industrial, 
commercial  and  consumer  goods  has  an  op¬ 
ening  in  its  Public  Relations  Division  for  a 
news  and  feature  article  writer  with  news¬ 
paper,  free-lance  or  industrial  experience. 

Excellent  working  conditions 
and  benefits  in  a  growth  company. 

Box  1414,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  tqual  Opportunity  Employor^—A  Plant  for  Prograta  Company 


FEATURE  WRITER-WOMEN’S  PAGE 
Strong  feature  writer  with  metropolitan 
daily  experience.  Salary  to  $170  with 
union  contract  increases  Jan.  and  July 
1969.  Zone  1.  Send  resume  to  Box  1415. 
Editor  St  Publisher.  I 

EDITOR  for  large  offset  weekly  with  j 
staff  of  five.  Good  starting  salary,  com-  i 
l>any  benefits  and  working  conditions.  I 
Excellent  opportunity.  Write  giving  re-  j 
sume.  Box  1418,  Bklitor  St  Publisher. 


RAIDED  AGAIN  I 

The  metros  gobble  up  our  grads  as  fast  \ 
as  we  can  turn  them  out.  'That’s  under¬ 
standable.  We'ta  a  quality  Zone  2 
morning  daily  which  gives  its  talented 
young  reporters  a  chance  to  grow  and 
learn.  If  you've  got  the  talent  and 
drive  and  an  itch  for  the  big  time,  we 
have  the  jobs  that  can  give  you  the 
ex|«rienre  to  make  the  metros  sit  up 
and  listen.  Fine  pay  and  fringes  to  | 
boot.  Write  Box  1430.  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher.  Send  clippings  of  work. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  as  right-hand  to  edi¬ 
tor  of  13,000  a.m.  daily  in  Northwest¬ 
ern  Pa.  Should  have  at  least  5  years 
experience  as  reporter,  and  1  or  2  as 
deskman  on  smaller  paper.  SEJCOND 
MAN.  with  2  or  3  year’s  experience 
on  small  paper  for  general  assignment 
reporting,  (jood  salaries  and  fringes. 
Write  Box  1432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS-ORIENTED  REPORTER  to 
take  over  as  midwestern  correspondent 
for  strong  financial  daily.  Job  calls  for 
considerable  drive  and  discipline  in 
addition  to  basic  reporting  quality,  and 
specifically,  nee<is  ability  to  deal  with 
senior  officials.  Base  will  be  in  Chicago,  i 
with  frequent  travel  into  near-by  j 
states.  Unique  opportunity  for  rapid 
professional  development  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field.  Box  1448,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher.  ' 


NEWS-JOURNAL  COMPANY 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

Offers  imme<1iute  .ob  opiK>rtunity  for 
re<*ent  colletfo  graduate  or  man  with 
8|K>rts  writing  and  desk  experience. 

NEED  NOW! 

SPORTS  REPORTER 

.Vttrnctive  starting  salaries,  tl.l-hour 
week,  excellent  working  condition.  Tcq) 
lenefits.  OPPORTUNITY  TO  AD¬ 
VANCE. 


PM  DAILY  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  of¬ 
fers  attractive  future  to  energetic  ex- 
l>erience<l  newsman  able  to  handle  ail 
phases  of  work.  We’re  looking  for  a 
!  future  city  editor.  Elxcellent  fringes. 
I  fine  community  with  good  schools. 
I  Write  full  particulars,  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1474,  Editor  & 
i  Publisher, 


WANTED:  TWO  YOUNG  MEa<— one 
a  photographer  who  can  use  a  35mm 
camera:  the  other  to  become  wire  edi¬ 
tor.  Offset.  Write — do  not  call-  Re¬ 
view-Times.  113  E.  Center  St..  E'os- 
toria,  Ohio  44830. 


EXPERIENCED  NBWSWRITER  to 
manage  branch  office  of  Central  Pa. 

I  daily:  ability,  character  and  Teletyi>e 
I  oi>eration  top  considerations.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability:  liberal 
fringe  Itenefits.  Bo.x  1452.  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

j  CAPE  COD  CALLING! 

Here's  g«NNl  news  if  y»>u  are  a 
bright,  alert,  tenacious  reporter. 

Due  to  a  promotion  an<l  staff 
expansion.  The  Cai>e  Cod 
Standard-'Times  h:i8  thre**  choice 
reporting  iHisitions  open. 

We  nee<l  (1)  a  top  re|M>rter  for 
our  top  stories:  1 21  an  investi¬ 
gative  reporter  for  the  news 
liehind  the  news:  and  (3)  a 
general  assignment  reporter. 

We’re  a  26.omi  seven-day  |)nper 
1  and  a  memiter  of  the  Ottaway 
group.  We  offer  a  fine  salary, 
plus  numerous  Is'm'fits  —  the 
greatest  of  which  is  Ca|H>  Cod 
for  year  'round  living, 
i  H’ri'/t’,  pit'iii.q  full  details  to: 

Scott  Hims'ead 

CAPE  COD  STANDARD-TIMES 
I  Hyann  s.  Mass.,  02601 


UNUSUAL  NE7WSPAPER  neesis  un¬ 
usual  writer.  Primarily  features  that 
I  will  apt>ear  in  all  departments — sports.  i 
women’s,  news  and  magazine.  If  you  . 
hate  routine,  this  may  be  the  job  for 
you.  Midwest.  100,000  circulation.  Write  | 
I  Box  1491:  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  I 


'  ME7TROPOLITAN  PM 

Three  reiKsrtorial  ixjsitions  are  coming  , 

I  o|>en  on  a  big  Zone  2  afternoon  (taper.  | 

'  We’d  like  to  hear  from  some  high-  | 
(totential  young  (teople.  and  also  from  : 

I  sume  seasonesl  pros.  We  look  for  qual-  | 
ity — and  i>ay  for  it.  Box  1493,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher.  | 

j  F  E  A  T  U  R  E  WRITER-REPORTER 
I  wante<l  by  large  weekly  in  attractive 
j  Central  Pa.  city.  Elxeellent  <^i>ortunity 
with  unique  publication  enjoying  tre¬ 
mendous  render  acceptance.  Ideal  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Send  complete  resume, 
references,  salary  requirements  to  Box  i 
1478,  Editor  St  Publisher.  I 


NEWS  EDITOR,  exiserienced  reporter, 
I  fur  long-established  p.m.’s  daily  in 
I  Rocky  Mountains  college  city  of  40,000. 
'  Box  1477,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Please  write  Personnel  Director,  stating 
age.  e<lucation  and  work  exi>erienee. 

I  PRODCYTION  EDITOR  to  handle 
'  proofreading,  editing  and  paste-up  for 
I  young  N.Y.C. -based  ad  magazine.  Will¬ 
ing  to  train  conscientious  |>erson.  Call 
'  Miss  Kurz,  PL  2-17S5. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Rare  o[)iK)rtunity  for  an  e.x|)erienced 
newsi>aper  or  magazine  coi>y  editor  to 
work  in  the  hottest  are:k  of  the  emerg¬ 
ing  technologies-electronics.  Take  over 
I  the  desk  of  a  leading  magazine  for  de- 
i  sign  engineers-EXE:CTRONIC  DESIGN, 
j  Some  knowle»lge  of  electronics  desir- 
I  able,  not  essential.  E’or  ai>ix>intment 
call. 

Personnel  De()artment 
ELECTRONIC  DESIGN 
850  Third  .-Vvenue 
New  York.  New  York  10022 
PL  1-5530,  ext.  262 


DESK  M.-\N  for  new  job,  and  com¬ 
bination  re|x>rter-photograi>her :  both 
needeyl  on  ex|>anding  offset  daily  in 
heart  of  summer  and  winter  resort  of 
eastern  Pa.  Contact  Jim  Riley,  Pocono 
Re«onl.  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  18360.  Ph: 
(AC  717)  421-:l000. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  St  COPYREkkDER 
w.anle<l  by  South  E'lorida  daily  :  south¬ 
ern-oriented,  with  some  exijerience  pre¬ 
ferred.  but  not  mandatory;  male  or 
female.  Box  1480,  Eklitor  St  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Exi>erienced  editor  needed  for  monthly 
professional  magazine  with  high 
standards  of  readability  and  reader  in¬ 
terest  :  will  assist  senior  editor,  do 
some  rewrites,  research  original  arti¬ 
cles.  Establishekl  national  magazine  in 
Northern  N.J.  Fine  company,  future 
unlimited.  Box  1494,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  DESIK 

Ekx{iansion  of  our  a.m.  and  p.m.  dailies 
has  created  an  oiiening  on  each  staff. 
G<x>d  ex|>erienre  preferred,  but  we  will 
consider  |<otential. 

Location  and  climate  excellent.  Rne 
recreational  facilities  in  booming  in¬ 
dustrial  area.  Send  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

Personnel  Director 
AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE-HEfftALD 
Augusta,  Georgia  30903 


Growing — Expanding 
20,000  Midwest  P.M.  Daily 

In  a  fine  growing  Area  7  city  of  30,000 
with  excellent  schools  and  churches,  in 
Mid- America. 

We’re  developing  new  ideas  to  meet 
gmwth  potential,  seek  these  i^eople  who 
want  to  grow  with  us : 

CITY  EPITOR,  $150  range  —  Younj: 
man  who  knows  local  news,  can  edit 
copy,  direct  and  inspire  staff  of  6  re- 
iwrters.  Not  a  novice  job,  excellent 
»iwt  for  one  who  can  work  congenially 
with  staff  of  12.  Promotable. 

AREA  EDITOR.  $125  range.  We  want 
to  aild  a  man  who  can  tleYelop  area 
news  with  correspondents  and  sources 
in  a  dozen  counties. 

F  ARM^  EDITOR,  $125  range.  An  area 
wed  like  to  develop  with  a  man  who 
can  <lo  it  in  one  of  midwest’s  finest 
irrigation  areas.  Features,  must  handle 
camera.  Might  develop  into  weekly 
farm  tab  if  we  find  the  right  man  to 
do  it — could  also  handle  some  farm 
advertising. 


AD  MAN.  TOO! 

Like  to  add  a  top-notch  young  man 
who  knows  retail  and  can  sell  new 
busines.s  and  (iromote  .  .  .  work  with 
6-man  staff.  Management  (Mitential  in  a 
few  years  here.  $125  up. 

We’re  interesteil  tVNLY  in  career  peo¬ 
ple.  who  know  considerable  of  their 
business  and  want  to  teai-n  and  earn 
more  .  .  .  who  want  to  MOVE  UP  in 
a  growing  century-old  daily  with  new 
ideas-  and  a  growing  midwest  group. 
10-year  old  letteri>ress  plant,  well- 
staffed. 

ETITURET?  What  you  can  make  it. 

NOW — fair  wage  in  reasonable  living 
cost  area.  G^  benefits.  $10,000  and 
up  free  life  insurance,  i»lus  family  in¬ 
surance.  hospital  w  major  medical, 
good  retirement,  sick  leave,  vacations. 

Write  all,  references,  etc. 

BOX  1498  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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HF.LP  WANTED 

l*ressmen — Stereotypers 


HEl.P  ANTED 


Ktlhitrial 


SPORTS  WRITER/ 
DESK  MAN 


Leading  metropolitan  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  is  seeking 
additions  to  sports  staff. 
Prefer  college  graduates  ca¬ 
pable  of  Intelligent,  creative 
sports  writing  and  editing; 
some  experience  necessary. 
Give  full  background,  refer¬ 
ences  and  samples  of  work. 

Our  employees  know  about 
this  ad. 

Box  1 500 

Editor  &  Publisher 

REPORTER — If  you  have  one  or  two 
years'  exiierience  on  a  small  daily  and 
want  to  move  to  a  larger,  quality, 
metroiM)litan  Eastern  pai>er,  reply  to 
Box  1489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED :  Two  top  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporters  for  the  News-Herald, 
the  ~1  i>reference  daily  in  Lake 
County.  Ohio's  fjuitest-growing  area. 
Top  fringe  Is-nefits;  salary  review  pe¬ 
riodically;  new,  modern  i)lant  being 
built  as  circulation  will  triple  with 
community's  growth  in  a  few  years. 
Call  or  send  resumes  to  City  Editor  E<l. 
Bell,  at  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094.  (Ac 
216)  94'2-2100.  E.xtension  12. 


EDITOR 

Ix>:iding  publishing  house  in  t^-free 
Bahamas  nee<ls  shirt-sleeve  editor  to 
write,  assign,  eilit  with  flair,  accuracy. 
Sen<l  resume,  samples  to  F/TIENNEl 
DUPUCH,  JR.  PUBLICATIONS.  BOX 
958.  Nassau.  Bahamas. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  Man 
with  exjterience.  imagination  and  writ¬ 
ing  ability  to  brighten  afternoon  pages. 
Seven-man  staff  in  healthful,  sunny 
Tucson.  .Ari*.  Major  intercollegiate 
athletics,  Cleveland  Indians  spring 
training  site,  some  NBA  basketball, 
ttro  golf  and  ls»wling  tournaments  are 
part  of  bright  sports  scene.  Hands(»ne 
profit  sharing  and  insurance  plans. 
Write  —  DO  NOT  TELEPHONE  —  to 
Clyde  Lowery.  Managing  Bklitor, 
Tucson  D.aily  Citi7.en.  P.  O.  Box  5027. 
Tucson.  Arif.  8570.3.  Send  personal 
resume  and  state  salary  requirements. 


VERSATILITY.  That’s  one  of  the 
qualities  we  want  in  a  reporter  to 
cover  Ohio’s  North  Miami  River  Valley. 
It's  all  there  .  .  .  government,  itolice 
and  human  interest  news.  Y’ou'll  al.so 
nee»l  the  ability  to  recognize,  dig  out. 
write  and  photografih  news.  And  you 
letter  le  a  self-starter.  We  publish 
more  than  llO.t'OO  jiapers  six  mornings 
a  we«-k.  If  you  think  you  can  help, 
write:  Managing  Editor,  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald.  4.5401. 


SPO'RTS  WRITER  to  join  4-man  staff. 
Exiierienced.  Major  sports  assignments. 
Zone  5.  Box  14s2  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Misrellaneou* 


FAST-GROWING  SOL’TH  E'LORIDA 
daily  (over  30,000)  wants  applications 
from  mature  newspaper  people  (all 
phases)  who  are  interested  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  living  where  it  is  summer  year 
'round  but  still  have  too  many  good 
years  left  to  spend  all  their  time  fishing 
and  golfing.  Full  and  part-time  em¬ 
ployment  will  be  considered.  Write, 
giving  full  information,  to  Bo.x  1401, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


(kffspt  Pvrsannt’l 


EXPERIENCED  OKI  SET  .STRIPPER 
Call  Phil  Aldin  (516)  .593-6005 
or  (212)  AX  7-l<>41 


HEl.P  W  .ANTED  | 

Operators— Machinists 

I  G-4-4  MIXER  OPERATOR,  for  union 
shop.  $168.40  week.  Elxcellent  working 
'  conditions  and  hospitalization  plan.  | 
Write  full  details  to  Box  1440.  Eilitor  I 
&  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  double  in 
makeup.  Combination  daily.  E.xperi- 
encotl  light  machine  maintenance  help¬ 
ful.  Special  job  for  stiecial  disircsition.  | 
Reasonable  work  lo.ad.  Contact  Holye 
Phillips.  Collier  (bounty  Daily  News.  i 
Box  1737.  Naples.  Fla.  33940. 

NEEDED:  M.ACHINIST  -  OPERATOR  , 
for  Intertyi>e-equip|)ed  newsiiaper.  Sal¬ 
ary  $143.70  for  35  hours  plus  overtime. 
Raise  effective  Septcml)er.  3  weeks  va¬ 
cation.  retirement,  hospitalization,  and 
5  paid  holidays.  ALSO  NEEDED:  floor- 
man  and  straight  matter  oiierator — 
$133.70  tier  week.  Call  or  write:  Fore¬ 
man.  Texas  Student  Publications.  P.O. 
Box  D.  Austin.  Tex.  78712,  or  ’phone 
days  (AC  512)  GR  1-5244;  nights  GR 
'  1-5887.  I 

MACHINIST.  COMPOSING  ROOM  — 
Knowledge  of  TTS  operation  familiar 
with  electrons.  Day  work.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment.  pleasant  working  conditions, 
paid  hospitalisation,  pension  plan,  paid 
vacation.  Write  Box  918,  e/o  The  Bucks 
County  Courier  Times.  8400  Route  13. 
Levittown.  Pa.  19068. 


TELETYPESETTETRS 
Immediate  openings  for  TTS  operators 
who  desire  permanent  situations. 
$168.00  for  37%  hours.  Excellent  vaca¬ 
tion,  insurance  and  savings  program 
Contact  Jack  B.  Hall.  Rockford  News¬ 
papers,  Rockford.  III.  61 105. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  Linotype  operator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Must  know  legal, 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay.  Itenefits.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  168, 
Two  Harbors.  Minn.  66616. 


i  RETHRING  MACHINIST,  would  you  I 
like  to  take  it  easy  in  this  retirement  j 
area  and  work  20-30  hours-a-week  main-  . 
taining  our  Linos  and  Intertypes?  Age  ■ 
no  problem  if  you  are  a  working  pro.  | 
Write  The  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald.  I 

TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tape  ! 
operation.  60-words-per-minute  compe-  , 
,  tency.  ITU  scale  $176.00  Top  fringe 
benefits.  Write:  W.  Stremming.  Hawaii 
I  Newspaper  Agency.  Inc.,  605  Kapiolani 
,  Blvd.,  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96801. 


1  TTS  OPERATORS  for  newspaper  re- 
I  cently  converted  to  offset:  26,000  circu- 
I  lation  in  community  of  60.000  located 
>  in  heart  of  outstanding  hunting  and 
fishing  area.  Seale  $4.09  per  hour.  35- 
hour  week.  Call  or  write:  Lloyd  G. 
Schermer  or  James  E.  Borgess  (406) 

:  542-0311,  The  Missoulian,  Missoula, 
I  Montana  69801. 


MACHINIST  for  hot-metal  daily.  Help¬ 
ful  if  you  have  floor  and  operator’s  ex¬ 
perience.  Five  machines,  all  ship-shape. 
Open  shop.  $3.50  hour.  El&P's  Area  8. 
I  Box  1226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  Photography 

I  PHOTO-JOURNAUST:  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  at  a  major  university  in  Ivy 
League  for  a  well-trained,  ambitious 
photographer  with  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  experience.  Work  to  be  nationally 
distributed.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  plevsant  community.  (Thart 
Ar,3a  2.  Box  1392,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  well-trained  and  ! 
ambitious,  can  grow  with  high-quality 
Chart  Area  5  evening  daily  near  Chi¬ 
cago — 32.000  circulation — which  empha¬ 
sizes  fine  pictures  and  reproduction,  i 
Many  extra  benefits  such  as  profit- 
sharing,  bonus,  sick  pay,  free  in¬ 
surance,  etc.  Best  equipment  furn¬ 
ished,  liberal  pay,  ideal  working  I 
conditions,  pleasant  community.  State  . 
training,  experience,  references,  salary 
needs,  in  letter  to  Box  1324,  Elditor  & 
Publisher.  i 


PHOTO-JOURNALLST  for  24,000  a.m. 

:  mount.-iin  d.vily.  Time  for  imagin.-ition.  i 
i  writing.  Box  1492  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  | 


EXPERIEiNCE:!)  WEB  OET'SET  press-  i 
man;  knowleilge  of  Urbanite  presses. 
Top  $  —  exceptional  lienefits.  Call  Phil  I 
Aldin  (516)  593-6005  or  (212)  AX  7-  i 
1044. 

LETTERPRESSMAN 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale,  fringe  benefits.  Small 
city  with  excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Write  details  to:  Publisher, 
The  Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin.  Ohio 
14883.  1 

PRESSMAN.  COMBINATION  MAN.  | 
ex|)erienced  on  Duplex  Tubular.  Scale:  i 
$146.  Life  insurance,  hospitalization, 
sickness,  medical,  major  medical — full 
benefits.  Union.  Press  in  excellent 
shape.  Seashore  community:  excellent 
schools.  Write  fully  to  Box  1272,  Eklitor  | 
&  Publisher.  Area  1. 


PRESSMAN,  5-day  offset  daily.  New 
(Tottrell  V16-A  4-unit  press.  Printing  j 
five  weeklies.  Experience  in  camera  i 
room,  stripping  helpful.  Good  scale,  i 
fringes.  City  of  8,000.  Send  full  re-  1 
sume,  references.  Need  immediately.  ! 
Morning  Journal,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.  ' 
68301. 


PREJSSMAN,  Web  Offset,  new  Color 
King.  Chicago  suburb  ;  darkroom  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  National  Tabloid  Printers. 
3650  N.  Lombard  St.,  Franklin  Park, 
Ill.,  60131. 


PRE3SSROOM  FOREMAN— Experienced  , 
pressman  to  be  working  foreman;  non-  . 
union  letterpress  shop  in  small  town.  { 
Several  presses,  including  large  cylin-  : 
ders;  quality  color  work  essential.  Air-  ! 
conditioned  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens.  Iowa  60664.  I 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  24-page  Tub¬ 
ular  with  excellent  stereo  and  drive.  | 
E\illest  benefits.  Union  shop.  $200.  New  | 
England  shoreside  town.  Excellent  op-  1 
portunity  to  grow  for  a  man  capable 
of  leadership  and  interested  In  quality  ^ 
work.  State  full  experience.  Box  1248, 
Elditor  &  Publisher.  ' 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  for  morn¬ 
ing  combination  operation  in  Zone  2. 
Must  know  color.  Box  1310.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEB  PREJSSMAN 

EJxperienced  on  web  offset  newspni)er 
presses.  Steady  ixjsition — high  pay. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2731. 


Printers 


HELP  WA.NTED 

Printers 


EXPERIENCED  FLOORMAN  for  6- 
day  afternoon  daily  in  the  best  small 
city  in  the  Rockies.  Good  pay,  all  the 
fringes.  Progressive,  grx>wing  commu¬ 
nity  of  10,000.  (Community  college. 
Brightest  future.  Operating  ability  wel¬ 
come  but  not  essential.  Congenial  shop. 
Great  place  to  live,  raise  family,  work 
and  play,  fish,  hunt.  Publisher,  Riverton 
Ranger,  Riverton,  Wyo.,  82501. 


Prinlurtion 


PRODUCTION  M.\N,  offset  experience, 
capable  of  taking  on  greater  responsi¬ 
bility:  top-rate<l  business  daily  news- 
pai)er.  Must  have  practical  knowledge 
of  all  production  phases.  Bound  Brook 
vicinity.  New  Jersey.  Salary  open.  All 
benefits.  Box  1488  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  to  assume 
responsibility  for  production  depart¬ 
ments  of  15,000  to  25,000  daily  in  Chart 
Area  5.  Desire  man  with  background 
in  all  departments  but  strong  in  com¬ 
posing  room,  and  is  familiar  with  new 
processes.  Send  complete  resume  in 
first  letter.  Reply  to  Box  1361,  EJditor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  OR 
.tSSIST.W'T  I’UODITTION  M.tN.tOBIl 
ready  to  n)Ove  up  and  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  on  greater  resironsihilities  on  top- 
raterl  metropolitan  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Must  have  practical  knowledge  of  all 
production  phases  and  administrative 
ability  to  assist  manager  in  operating 
large  department.  State  present  sal¬ 
ary  and  reason  for  desiring  change. 
Confidence  respecterl.  All  details  in  first 
reply.  Box  1 166,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Puhlic  Relations 

I^I'TOR-MANAGEJRS  for  branch  pub¬ 
lic  relations  offices  established  in  major 
university  communities.  Chart  Areas 
2,  6.  8  and  12.  O.llege  fraternity  alum¬ 
nus  preferred.  Box  1412,  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher. 


Research-Analysis 

MARKE-nNG  RE.«EARCH  MANAGER 
I^rge  metro  dailies  located  in  excellent 
living  nr<'a  (zone  51  ni-ed  research  man 
with  enthusia.sm  and  managerial  ability 
to  create,  design,  analyze  and  f^esent 
market  studies  for  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  cori>orate  institution.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Box 
1485,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTER-CXJMPOSITOR.  Experienced 
for  11 3- year-old  progressive  weekly  in 
Southeastern  Indiana,  22-milea  from 
downtown  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Offset  and 
letterpress.  New  building  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Register,  126  W.  High  St. 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  47026. 


WANTED:  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
for  commercial-newspaper  shop.  Need 
thoroughly  competent  organizer  knowl- 
eilgeable  in  all  processes.  Immediate 
o|>ening.  Replies  confidential.  Box  1280, 
&litor  A  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Academic 

I  EJXPEJRIENCEJD  NEW.SPAPER  and 
public  relations  man  —  BS  and  MS  — 
j  swks  J-school  teaching  imsition  to  bf^ 
gin  Jan.  1969.  Now  completing  military 
service.  E'cn  merly  graduate  teaching  as¬ 
sistant.  Will  advise  sttalent  publica¬ 
tions.  Box  1409,  EJditor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTO-COMPOSITION  BOSS 
Large  suburban  weekly  oi>cration  plans 
to  oiien  cold  shop.  Presently  everything 
is  joblied  out.  Need  top  man  to  take 
control.  Top  pay.  EJastern  Missouri 
location.  Submit  resume  listing  past 
performances,  qualifications  ami  date 
of  availability.  Box  1444,  EJditor  A  Pul>- 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREJMAN— Re¬ 
tirement  creates  opening  Nov.  I.  20,000 
evening  daily,  letterpress.  Chart  Area  6. 
Goo<I  salary,  excellent  working  comb- 
tions.  all  fringe  benefits,  best  hospital- 
medical  plan,  life  insurance,  retirement 
plan.  Non-union.  Send  full  resume  to 
Box  1266,  EJ<litor  A  Publisher. 


ALL  ’ROUND  PRINTER  wanted  for 
Southern  Illinoisan,  in  Carliondale,  Il¬ 
linois.  Permanent  position.  Prefer  per¬ 
son  with  TTS  experience.  One-year-old 
plant  in  university  city  of  20,000;  ideal 
area  for  camping,  fishing,  hunting. 
Scale  now  $3.62  per  hour.  _  For  more 
information  call  Personnel  Director  col¬ 
lect  (AC  217)  422-8631. 


Administrative 

PRINTING-PUBLISHING 
EXECUTIVE-ADMINISTRATOR 
EJxecutive  background  in  the  complete 
operation  of  publishing,  printing  and 
distribution.  Promoter  of  revenue-sales  I 
Efficiency  expert  on  costal  Record 
speaks  for  itself!  Box  1341,  EJditor  A 
Publisher, 


BRIGHT,  YOUNG  AD  DIRECTOR,  un¬ 
der  36,  now  with  30M  daily,  looking  for 
advertising  or  general  management  op¬ 
portunity  with  larger  daily.  Top  cre¬ 
dentials.  Write  Box  1391,  EJditor  A 
Publisher,  outlining  position  and  start¬ 
ing  salary  range. 


NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT 

Publisher  or  general  manager.  Seeks 
position  with  medium  or  large  daily 
newspaper.  Wide  experience  in  letter- 
press  and  offset.  Proven  profit-maker. 
Will  accept  lower  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Salary  neiro- 
tiable.  Best  of  references.  Box  1447, 
Iklitor  A  Publisher. 
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ionnel  Available 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 

MATURE.  EXPERIENCED,  advertis¬ 
ing-oriented  executive  seeks  challenging 
position  as  General  or  Business  Man¬ 
ager  with  medium-size  daily.  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Eastern  New  York.  Write  Box 
1379,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  TOP  YOUNG  MAN 
to  become  your  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  or  publisher?  Do  you  need  young 
blood,  young  ideas,  enthusiasm  or  hard 
work  to  l)ol8ter  your  staff?  I’m  looking 
for  a  key  spot  on  a  small  to  medium- 
size  daily.  1  have  excellent  credentials 
and  good,  solid  newspaper  experience. 
I'm  knowledgeable  in  all  areas  includ¬ 
ing  costs.  Nobo»ly  you  can  hire  will 
work  any  harder  than  I  to  prove  him¬ 
self  and  make  his  newspai>er  prosper. 
Give  me  a  try.  Box  1417,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


Artists  Cartoonists 

POLITICAL  CARTOONIST— Caricatur¬ 
ist.  26,  experienced.  Intellectual,  com¬ 
pelling  ideas.  Liberal  or  middle-of-road 
papers  only.  Ken  Weiss,  2609  Jennings 
Ct.,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  20902. 

MAJOR  NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL 
CARTOONIST-ARTIST,  Age  30. 
in-depth,  both  art  and  copy. 

Wants  challenge.  Experience 
Box  1367,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 

KEY  MAN  on  major  metropolitan 
newspaper  desires  to  relocate.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  1354,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  trained 
in  our  system  love  a  challenge.  Sub¬ 
urban  newspaiiers  our  s|>ecialty.  If  you 
want  the  liest  in  circulation  manage¬ 
ment,  write  Consolidated  Circulation 
Systems.  40.30  Nevada  Ave.  No..  Min- 
nea|M>lis,  Minn.  6.'>427, 


Classified  Advertising 

^HIRT-SLEEVE  cm,  10  years*  man¬ 
agement  exiierience  all  phases.  Box 
1443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER  desires  to 
relwnte  in  Zone  6.  10.M-20M  daily. 
Family  man.  36,  twelve  years’  exper¬ 
ience.  Excellent  references.  Box  1476 
Eililor  &  Publisher. 

YOITNG.  enthusiastic,  ambitious.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  as  assistant  ad  manager 
on  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  metro 
newsiMipers:  desires  challenging  man¬ 
agement  opportunity  on  large  or  small 
paiier.  Prefer  Texas  or  Zone  6.  Box 
1419,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EXPEREIENCED  ns  display  salesman 
on  metropolitan  daily,  anil  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  on  large  weekly:  10  years’ 
exiHTience  in  newspii))ers  (counting 
hackshop  and  summers).  B.A..  ’26 

single:  relocate.  Excellent  references. 
Box  1469  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editttrial 

CHIEF  EDITORIAL  WRITER:  lucid, 
pungent  style,  wide  range :  strong  in 
economics:  M.A.  American  history; 
sroks  ^challenge  as  managing  editor  or 
editorial  page  editor,  or  editorial  writer 
on  large  daily.  Top  references.  Box 
1286.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  job  editing, 
copy-reading  or  makeup  on  metro  news- 
pai>er:  15  years’  experience:  e.\cellent 
references.  Bob  Herdien,  3005  Wilmette  ‘ 
Ave.,  Wilmette,  HI.  600S1.  (AC  312)  I 
251-5262.  I 

UNCOMMON  NEWSMAN  neetls  $14.- 
500  minimum  as  reporter,  desk  man, 
editor  or  publisher.  Box  1359.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SOMEWHERE  there’s  a  moderate-to-  | 
conservative  newspaper  that  needs  me 
at  the  head  of  its  news  staff.  For  the 
imst  six  years  I’ve  held  a  key  slot  on  one 
of  the  nation’s  best  metro  dailies.  I’m 
ready  now  to  move  to  the  top.  Well 
under  40,  but  ready  for  only  one  more 
move.  Box  1421,  Alitor  &  Publisher. 

TENNIS  ANYONE? 

Sports  writer,  tops  in  tennis,  soccer, 
hockey,  and  others.  Young,  single,  out 
of  service.  Knows  how  to  really  write 
the  alH>ve  sports.  Box  1431,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

STATEHOUSE  REPORTER  for  wire 
seeks  same  for  d.aily  or  group  in  Ohio 
or  Pennsylvania:  9  yeais’  all  areas: 
BA,  marrietl.  child.  Box  1461,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPOKTEIR  with  experience  on  large 
New  York  State  daily — wire  service 
internship  and  other  limited  experience, 
plus  B.S.  in  journalism  and  one  year’s 
graduate  work — seeks  reporting  or 
sports  writing  position  in  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  area,  or  will  relocate  to  New 
York  area.  Box  1429,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AVIATION  REPORTER— young,  wire 
service-trained  reporter  looking  for 
right  spot  on  medium-large  metro. 
Whiz  with  a  camera.  Aviation  writing 
my  specialty,  clips  to  prove  it:  and 
resum4  on  request.  Box  1446,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

LONELY  NEWSHEN  seeks  bright, 
well-heeled.  Zone  9.  p.m.  daily  or 
weekly,  with  yen  for  skillful  reporter- 
photographer-^itor.  Box  1441,  Eklitor 
4  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  all  ’round  ex- 
perience.  Make-up  prize-winner.  Pulitzer 
nominee.  Prefer  Los  Angeles  or  South¬ 
ern  Calif.  Modest  pay.  Box  1427,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  with  strong  liack- 
ground  in  politics.  Proficient  in  all 
aspects  of  writing,  editing,  layout,  staff 
supervision:  15  years’  experience  on 
papers  10,000  to  100,000 :  two  y^rs  in 
current  position.  Box  1483  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

REPORTER.  33.  B.  A.,  7  years’  ex¬ 
iierience.  seeks  job  on  daily  in  Zone 
2.  Box  1502.  Fkiitor  4  Publisher. 

IF.  ONLY  .  .  . 

Young,  dynamic  34.  infallible  news 
judgment,  master  of  exciting  news  dis- 
piay-packaging:  proven  administrator 
eager  to  move  up.  Only  thing  missing: 
self-confidence.  Nee<l  top  news  execu¬ 
tive  spot  to  find  it.  Box  1486,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

I’M  STIFLED  IN  CURRF-NT  JOB  on 
state’s  largest  daily.  Let  me  show  you 
have  five  years  as  a  reixirter-photo- 
grapher.  rewrite  man.  with  some  e<lit- 
ing.  can  make  me  a  valuable  aildition 
to  your  daily  in  Chart  .\ren  I -2  as  state 
editor,  city  olitor  or  better:  also  in¬ 
terested  in  college-school  pubi  c  infor¬ 
mation.  J-grad.  Write  Box  1501.  E<li- 
tor  4  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  EXPERIENCED  WRITER 
seeks  challenging  erlitorial  or  PR  work. 
Degree:  editor  on  weekly:  wire  edito- 
on  daily:  now  writing  for  industry. 
Prefer  Chicago  area  or  Northeast  It.  .S. 
Available  February  1.  Box  1473  Editor 
I  4  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  wide  back¬ 
ground  in  internationai  coverage  seeks 
Olymidcs  assignments.  Oct.  7-27.  Box 
1437,  Eklitor  4  Publisher. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.  MEXICO.  October 
12-27.  British  professional,  free-lance 
reiiorter  will  be  covering.  Widely- 
travelled  and  experienced.  Span’sh- 
speaking.  Cable  and  mailers  on  local 
angle,  spot  news,  background  prior  to 
and  during  the  Games.  General  Mexican 
cover.  Additional  inquiries/ commissions 
inviterl  from  American  and  Canadian 
newspapers,  magazines.  Colin  Willis. 
315  West  105  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10025.  (212)-866-1764. 

COMMUNICATOR— SOUTH  FLORIDA 
Wants  assignments  in  all  media. 
Specializerl  in  Real  Estate.  Land  De¬ 
velopment,  Mortgaging.  Ferleral  Gov¬ 
ernment  Property  Management, 
Plastics,  Boating,  Navigation.  Elx- 
newspaperman,  college.  P.t>.  Box  151, 
Miami,  Florida  33145. 


Operators— Machinists 

PERFORATED  TAPE  BY  MAIL 

If  your  volume  is  more  than  you  can 
presently  handle  and  not  sufficient  for 
a  full-time  operator,  I  can  fill  your 
need.  Can  produce  tape  for  IBM  1130 
using  straight  matter  codes  to  run  on 
hot  metal  machines  or  cold-type  codes 
for  straight  matter  or  display:  also 
justified  tape.  Box  1381,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

TTS  OPERATOR  desires  day  situation: 
19  years’  in  newspaper/trade  plant  field. 
Married,  male,  39.  Zone  open.  Union. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1368,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 

PRB7SSMAN.  experienced  on  Goss 
Headliner,  desires  job  in  combination 
shop.  Completely  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereotype  work. 
Charles  Groleau,  Box  85.  Mulberry, 
Indiana  46068. 


30  YEARS’  EIXPERIENCE.  20  as 
working  foreman,  letterpiess,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance.  Area  4.  Box 
993,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

AD  COMPOSITOR  seeks  job  on  daily. 
Non-union,  hot-type.  Zone  2  or  Ohio. 
Available  now  I  Answer  all  replies.  Box 
1159,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUemON,  10  years’  experience, 
all  phases,  weekly,  bi-weekly,  monthly 
publications.  Box  1405.  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  -  WRITER 
seeks  pr/publi.»tion  job.  Now  editing 
small  daily.  Box  1348,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

D.  C.-PR  OPPORTUNITY  SOUGHT 
25  years’  experience  —  all  phases. 
Write:  R.W.W..  Box  1496  Editor  4 
Publisher,  for  complete  details. 


NEWS  AND  raATURE  WRITER,  fe-  DOLLAR-POWER  ami  city  magazine 
male,  32:  J-<iegree:  metropolitan  news-  or  feature  s|Hit  can  puii  me  from  daily 
pai)er  ex^rience  includes  reporting,  jol>  ns  copy  e<litor.  aviation  reisirter, 
layout,  e<liting:  prefers  ETast  Coast  or  makeup  man,  columnist,  assistant  city 
Southeast.  Excellent  references.  Now  e<litor :  also  year  with  Puiitzer  metro 
employed.  Box  1291.  Editor  4  Pub-  |  daily.  BA  degree.  29.  Box  1471  Editor 
l>»her.  *  Pwblisher. 
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HEAD  MACHINIST,  experienced  in 
Linofilm,  Eiektrons,  TTS.  etc.  Present¬ 
ly  employed  as  Head  Machinist.  Desire 
change.  ITU.  Box  1216,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TTS  OPERATOR,  straight  or  tabular:  I 
fast /accurate :  18  years  in  newsimper-  i 
trade  plant  field.  Male.  37,  married.  I 
Prefer  day  situation.  Union.  Zone  | 
open.  Box  516,  Elditor  4  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER — 9  years’  experience 
including  news  and  public  relations;  - 
B.A.  and  thesis  remaining  for  M.A.;  ' 
married.  Seeks  newspai>er,  magazine  ; 
or  college  public  relations  position.  { 
preferably  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  1364,  Edi-  i 
tor  4  Publisher.  I 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  20  years’  experi-  I 
ence,  38.  Creative  ability.  Excellent  j 
references.  For  resume:  Milton  Nuttall,  : 
4505  Hessian  Road  South.  Virginia  ! 
Beach,  Va.  23462,  or  ’phone  703-497- 
7266.  I 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  24.  available.  Have  j 
own  equipment.  Louis  Feldman,  20028 
Schaefer  Hwy.,  Detroit.  Mich.,  48235.  I 

PHOTO  -  JOURNALIST:  perceptive' 
photographic  coverage.  Consider  any 
IK>sition.  anywhere.  Box  1481  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

ENTERPRISING,  experienced  photog¬ 
rapher.  seeks  photo-minded  organiza¬ 
tion.  Box  1479  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Pressmen—Slereotypers 

PRESS-.STEREO  FOREMAN  seeks 
position  of  responsibility.  12  years’  ex¬ 
iierience  on  Goss  Unitube,  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Presses.  Zone  5  preferred.  Write 
Box  1436,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced  on  Goss  Suburban  plates,  strip¬ 
ping  and  some  camera.  Prefer  small 
daily  or  weekly  in  Area  6.  Box  1079. 
Riitor  4  Publisher. 

NE.VSPAPER  PRESSMAN  wants  to 
make  change  to  smaller  city.  Absolute¬ 
ly  ilependable.  Confidential  replies.  Box 
965,  Etlitor  4  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

{(’•nitinued  from  page  11) 


Television  commentators 
charged  that  Mayor  Daley  was 
trying  to  prevent  national  cover¬ 
age  of  some  of  the  unpleasant 
hapi)enings  in  this  city. 

The  lack  of  press  credentials 
and  accommodations  at  conven¬ 
tion  hall  is  always  “par  for  the 
course”  at  these  proceedings  but 
.s«>emed  to  be  somewhat  more 
severe  in  Chicago.  Even  the 
television  networks  screamed 
alwut  the  lack  of  “floor  passes” 
for  their  reporters  and  were  able 
to  increase  their  numl)er  from 
two  to  four  each  only  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  passes  for 
technicians  by  an  equal  amount. 
This  meant  that  in  the  case  of 
any  equipment  failure  it  had  to 
Iw  removed  from  the  floor  in¬ 
stead  of  being  repaired  on  the 

SJ)Ot. 

The  AP  and  UPI  received 
three  floor  passes  each.  They 
had  five  in  Miami. 

The  following  edict  from  the 
arrangements  committee  of  the 
convention  to  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondents  passed 
down  on  Sunday  night  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed: 

Daily  press — a  total  of  55  floor 
l)asses  will  be  provided.  This  is 
in  addition  to  1,150  reserved 
seat  passes  in  the  areas  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  podium  and  2,000  passes 
for  the  work  areas,  plus  225 
automobile  passes. 

Radio-tv  correspondents  —  A 
total  of  25  floor  passes  for 
ladio  reporters  and  hand-held 
film  cameras.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  passes  for  the  center 
camera  stand  and  the  two  stands 
adjacent  to  the  podium,  plus  300 
resf'rved  seats  in  the  convention 
hall  and  225  automobile  pas.ses. 

Periodical  press — A  total  of 
five  floor  i)asses.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  175  reserved  seat  passes 
in  convention  hall  and  335  work 
area  passes,  plus  125  parking 
permits. 

Photographers — A  total  of  20 
floor  passes.  This  is  in  addition 
to  475  passes  for  the  three 
camera  stands  on  the  floor  of 
the  convention  hall,  plus  125 
parking  permits. 

Networks — In  addition  to  the 
13  individual  camera  positions 
within  the  amphitheatre,  one 
electronic  camera  with  a  crew  of 
three,  plus  two  correspondents 
for  each  of  the  three  television 
networks — ABC,  CBS  and  NBC 
— will  l)e  allotted.  This  is  in 
addition  to  1,175  work  area 
pa.s.ses,  passes  for  crews  to  man 
the  multiple  side  camera  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  various  locations  in 


the  hall  and  100  for  NBC,  100 
for  CBS  to  man  their  convention 
hall  studios.  Floor  passes  have 
been  provided  for  the  television 
pool  in  the  center  of  the  floor, 
a  camera  position  adjacent  to 
the  rostrum  and  a  mezzanine 
camera  location.  In  addition 
ABC,  CBS,  MBS  and  NBC  will 
receive  two  floor  passes  each  for 
radio  reporters.  ABC,  CBS  and 
NBC  will  each  have  250  park¬ 
ing  permits. 

Chicago  papers  —  Tribune, 
American,  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
Xeu's  will  each  have  one  floor 
pass  for  a  reporter  and  one  floor 
pass  for  a  photographer.  Pages 
are  available  to  all  media  to 
contact  delegates  on  the  floor. 
These  interviews  may  be  han¬ 
dled  in  all  perimeter  areas. 

Outside  areas — Camera  stands 
have  l)een  cleared  in  two  loca¬ 
tions  adjacent  to  the  delegate- 
VIP  entrances,  another  stand 
adjacent  to  the  VIP  parking 
area  and  still  another  stand 
near  the  Stock  Yard  Inn.  Cam¬ 
era  stands  or  camera  on  tripods 
in  locations  not  previously 
cleared  will  l)e  subject  to  strict 
security  measures. 

“The  anangements  committee 
is  aware  this  limited  numl)er  of 
credentials  will  work  a  hardship 
on  many.  When  all  factors  were 
considered,  however,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  convinced  all  media 
will  be  better  served  if  reporters 
and  jjhotographers  are  kept  to  a 
)-easonable  numl)er  on  the  floor 
at  any  one  time.  The  committee 
recommends  that  a  rotating  sys¬ 
tem  of  floor  privileges  be  estab¬ 
lished,  permitting  a  reasonable 
time  on  the  floor  for  every  cor¬ 
respondent,  even  though  the 
frequency  of  floor  privileges 
will,  of  necessity,  l)e  sharply 
limited.” 

D<K>r  check 

The  security  arrangements 
attending  entrance  to  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall  were  tighter  than  any¬ 
thing  in  the  past.  Secret  Service 
agents  checked  and  stamped  all 
parcels,  bags,  camera  cases,  etc., 
at  the  door  as  they  did  in  Miami 
Beach.  But  the  Democrats  added 
.something  new:  an  electronically 
programmed  coding  device  for 
checking  credentials.  Everyone 
who  entered  Convention  Hall 
had  to  have  a  cardboard  badge 
to  l)e  worn  around  the  neck  on 
an  elastic  string,  as  well  as  a 
seat  ticket.  There  was  one  for 
each  day  of  the  convention. 

The  card,  coded  like  a  bank 
check,  had  to  lx;  inserted  in  a 
machine  at  the  entrance.  If  it 


was  in  order  and  not  counterfeit 
a  green  light  would  go  on.  Other¬ 
wise  the  red  light  appeared.  The 
red  light  also  went  on  if  it  was 
inserted  upside  down.  This 
caused  some  consternation. 

If  anyone  wanted  to  leave  the 
amphitheatre  to  return  later  he 
had  to  insert  his  card  into  an¬ 
other  device  which  reactivated 
it.  In  other  words  the  old 
“dodge”  of  sending  your  cre¬ 
dentials  out  of  the  hall  so  some¬ 
one  else  could  use  them  to  enter 
could  not  l)e  employed. 

When  several  hundred  people 
lined  up  to  get  into  the  hall,  the 
process  became  tedious  and 
time-consuming. 

Sonic  iniprovcinciit 

The  physical  arrangement  of 
the  working  press  liehind  the 
scenes  at  Convention  Hall  were 
somewhat  better  than  at  pre¬ 
vious  conventions  because  of  en¬ 
larged  space  at  the  amphitheatre 
since  the  last  political  convention 
here  eight  years  ago.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  almost  “segregated” 
with  the  broadcasting  people  on 
the  one  side  of  the  convention 
floor  area  and  the  print  re¬ 
porters  on  the  other  side.  Each 
had  plenty  of  space  to  use. 

The  seating  arrangement  for 
the  daily  newspaper  reporters 
within  the  hall  was  something 
else  again.  Although  the  press 
seats  were  on  the  same  level  as 
the  podium  instead  of  lielow  it, 
as  at  past  conventions,  the  vast 
majority  of  seats  provided  only 
a  rear  view  of  the  speaker  and 
from  only  a  handful  of  press 
seats  could  the  floor  of  the  hall 
be  observed. 

Heretofore,  the  working  press 
had  an  unimpeded  view  of  the 
floor  from  their  seats  although 
at  some  times  it  required  stand¬ 
ing  on  one’s  seat  or  desk.  Here, 
a  tier  of  VIP  seats — 132  of 
them — was  liuilt  between  the 
jiress  section  and  the  floor  area. 
Very  few  reporters  could  see 
through  them  or  over  them. 

What  has  Ix'come  the  tradi¬ 


tional  platform  built  in  the 
center  of  the  hall  for  camera 
use  was  slight  improvement  over 
the  massive  arrangement  at 
Miami  Beach  which  blocked  off 
the  view  of  many  delegates. 
Here  the  platform  was  far 
enough  to  the  rear  so  that  only 
the  members  of  the  band  and  a 
few  spectators  in  the  balcony 
had  to  look  through  it. 

*  *  « 

The  Chicago  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  a  16-page  color-roto  sec¬ 
tion  without  advertising  on  Sun¬ 
day  for  the  convention  pro¬ 
viding  basic  information  with  a 
diagram  of  where  the  delega¬ 
tions  were  head(iuartered  and  a 
scorecard  for  balloting. 

The  Sun-Times  .Midwest  mag¬ 
azine  was  devoted  to  “Chicago, 
Convention  City”  and  contained 
48  pages,  including  ads,  about 
what  to  do  and  where  to  go. 

Bailey  Howard  and  Marshall 
Field  of  the  Sun-Times  hosted 
a  cocktail  party  for  newspaper¬ 
men  at  Executive  House.  The 
party  overlooked  the  Sun-Times 
Building  on  the  roof  of  which 
“Hello  Democrats!”  had  been 
spelled  out  in  large  letters 
formed  by  pots  of  chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

*  *  * 

John  S.  Knight  and  a  team  of 
editors  and  reporters  from 
Knight  Newspapers  pulled  off  an 
exclusive  story  in  an  interview 
with  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy 
on  Tuesday  in  his  suite  at  the 
Hilton. 

Their  story,  which  received 
wide  attention,  quoted  McCarthy 
as  conceding  he  had  lost  the 
nomination  to  Vice  President 
Humphrey  “about  24  hours  ago.” 

With  Knight  were:  Don  Shoe¬ 
maker,  John  McMullan,  Mark 
Ethridge  Jr.,  Saul  Friedman 
and  Robert  Boyd.  At  the  Re¬ 
publican  Convention  in  1952  it 
was  Knight  who  had  a  scoop  on 
the  selection  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon  as  Eisenhower’s  running- 
mate. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••that*s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
72%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 
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I  ■  Space  contributed  as  a  public  service 

Pick  one  to  die. 

Pick  one  for  jail. 

Pick  one  to  waste  away. 
Pick  three  for  happiness. 


Photo  contributed  by  Bruce  Pendleton 


Some  children  find  happiness  easily.  Others  need  the  help  and  guidance  only  a  trained  person  can 
provide,  medical  attention  they  cannot  afford,  love  they  have  been  denied.  When  you  decide  to  give 
toyour  United  Fund  or  Community  Chest,  you  may  change  a  life. 

Your  company  gift,  plus  a  payroll  plan,  works  many  wonders 

'^HE  UNITED  WAY 

27.5  million  families  benefit  from  child  care,  family  service,  youth  guidance,  health  programs,  disaster  relief  and  services  for  the  Armed  Forces  through  31,300  United  Way  agencies. 


riiilrd  ill  i:  S..I 


Pulling  Power  in  Cleveland 


Browns’  Leroy  Kelly  fights  for  yardage  before  84,236  at  1967  doubleheader 
sponsored  by  '.'he  Cleveland  Press. 


On  the  night  of  Sept.  7,  four  professional  football  teams 
and  one  of  the  nation’s  top  newspapers,  The  Cleveland 
Press,  will  attract  upwards  of  80,000  spectators  to 
Cleveland’s  Municipal  Stadium  for  the  city’s  seventh 
gridiron  doubleheader. 

The  teams  are  the  Cleveland  Browns,  Green  Bay 
Packers,  Detroit  Lions,  and  New  York  Jets.  Pairings 
are  the  Browns  versus  the  Packers,  and  Detroit  versus 
New  York.  It  will  mark  the  first  appearance  of  an 
American  Football  League  club,  the  Jets,  in  this  annual 
classic. 

The  pro  football  doubleheader,  co-sponsored  by  The 
Press  and  the  Browns,  is  a  unique  exhibition  spectacle 
for  the  benefit  of  The  Press  Helping  Hand  Fund  that 
provides  $30,000  annually  for  the  needy  of  Cleveland 
at  Christmastime. 

Like  so  many  projects  to  which  The  Cleveland  Press 


gives  its  support  and  leadership,  the  appeal  of  this  event 
has  grown.  The  Press  first  put  its  prestige  behind  it  in 
1961,  when  it  was  a  single  game.  Attendance  was  55,000, 
more  than  double  the  year  before.  In  1962  the  idea  of 
a  doubleheader  was  conceived,  and  attendance  soared 
to  77,683.  Last  year  84,236  watched  Green  Bay  beat  the 
Browns  30-21,  and  Minnesota  beat  Atlanta  16-3. 

Whatever  the  results  Sept.  7,  The  Press  will  have 
again  demonstrated  its  pulling  power- 

_  and  with  the  added  satisfaction  that  it 

has  been  in  support  of  a  worthy  cause. 
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